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A SECOND MATE WITH THE SENUSSI. 


BY SHALIMAR. 


To the best of my knowledge 
and belief the story which fol- 
lows is substantially true. Dur- 
ing a part of last winter I was 
living in the vicinity of a large 
seaport, and toward the end of 
my visit was anxious to obtain 
some information that could 
only be got in the chart-room 
of a steamer engaged in the 
Eastern trade. I had been 
watching the local newspapers 
for a week, but without result : 
every vessel that came into the 
port was either from the other 
side of the North Sea or from 
America. My time was getting 
short, so I determined to go 
down to the docks and ferret 
around. 

I chose a bad day for it. 
When I got off the tram-car 
which skirted the docks there 
was a strong south-west wind 
blowing, and it had brought 
®sharp shower of sleet with it. 
I turned up the collar of my 
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coat, hoisted my umbrella, 
which required all my dexterity 
to prevent it from being blown 
outside in, and wondered what 
I should do next. The tram- 
car had stopped just short of an 
iron bridge across a basin which 


led down to the docks. On one — 


side of the street which ran 
alongside the basin was a row 
of houses which included a 
ship-chandler’s shop and a 
pub.; on the other side, nest- 
ling against the quay wall, a 
tramp steamer. She was in 
ballast trim, and seemed to be 
deserted ; afterwards I found 
that she had been there for 
two months going through a 
survey. 

Under ordinary circumstances 
I would have taken no notice of 
her, for she did not look in the 
least like a vessel that had 
been running to the East; the 
Mediterranean or the Black 
Sea would be about her limit, 
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I thought. By now, however, 
the sleet was much heavier, 
and the prospect of tramping 
round the docks had become 
thoroughly unattractive. The 
tramp, although standing high 
above the quay wall, had a 
very good gangway, a sort of 
. permanent erection, and I de- 
cided to chance it. It would 
only take me a few minutes to 
investigate. 

When I got on board it took 
me some little time to find 
anyone; then I saw _ the 
steward passing from the galley 
to the saloon, and caught him 
just as he was entering the 
saloon door on the lower bridge 
deck. 

“Good morning,” I said. 
“Ts the captain aboard ? ” 

“Good mornin’, sir. The 
captain has gone ashore.” 

‘Ts the chief officer aboard ?”’ 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Could I 
minute ? ” 

ee Tl tell *im.”’ 

I waited on the deck while 
the steward passed along a 
short alley-way and knocked 
at a door. Some conversation 
followed, and at last I heard 
the steward say— 

** Some bloomin’ toff.”’ 

Presently the chief officer 
appeared. He did not seem 
to be particularly pleased to 
see me, and when I told him 
I would like to see some 
Eastern sailing directions if 
there were any on _ board, 
he. appeared to be even less 
pleased. He evidently thought 
I was some official from the 
Board of Trade who was pay- 
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ing an ill-timed visit of in. 
spection to the chart-room. I 
explained why I wanted to 
see the sailing directions, and 
he gradually thawed, got a 
key from his cabin, and led 
me to the chart-room, where 
he found the books I re. 
quired. Then when he dis- 
covered that I was neither an 
official nor a toff, but just an 
old sailing-ship man like him- 
self, we began to be friendly. 
As old sailing-ship men in- 
variably do when they meet, we 
discussed bygone ships and 
voyages. We soon made the 
discovery that we had gone to 
sea the same year, and that our 
first voyages had been to Cal- 
cutta. We had been there 
at the same time; probably 


we had met. A_ regular 
forest of masts extended 
from just below Howrah 


Bridge down to Garden Reach. 
The sailing ships lay moored 
in tiers—four abreast—for miles, 
and almost every one of them 
had from four to six mis 
chievous brassbounders in her 
half-deck. 

In those youthful days the 
chief officer and myself were 
principally interested in food, 
and we had frequented the 
same haunts. On Sundays we 
patronised the Priory, presided 
over by Father Hopkins: its 
main attractions were good 
meals and a swimming tank 
On week nights we visited 
various establishments run by 
charitable ladies, where appret- 
tices. received, with a minimum 
of religion, free feeds of te 
and cakes. Yes! we must 
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have met, for we both remem- 
pered that we were present at 
one of those establishments, a 
house in Chowringhi, on a 
rather memorable night, when 
the good ladies had shown 
that they were not quite so 
lacking in guile as we had 
imagined. Usually the tea and 
cakes were served first; then 
there was a short service. On 
previous occasions, I regret to 
say, some apprentices had man- 
aged to escape through a win- 
dow after they had been fed. 
On this particular night they 
were had—the service was held 
first. The chief officer had an 
excellent memory; on that 
night he and I were the only 
first voyagers there, he thought. 
I have a dim recollection of 
another smal] boy, resplendent 
in shining brass buttons and 
badge cap, present besides my- 
self 


Time had dealt very kindly 
with the chief officer’s appear- 
ance, but fortune, I fear, had 
handed out very few plums to 
him. Since then, I hope, it 
has handed out another. Like 
many others he had actually 
obtained command before the 
war, only to have his ship 
sunk by enemy action shortly 
after it commenced, and, also 
like many others, owing to bad 
times and a scarcity of ships, he 
had never got command again. 
I heard him talk to the 
African donkeyman in Arabic, 
& language so seldom under- 
stood by ship’s officers that I 
questioned him about it, and 
this led up to a yarn. For 
the whole of one afternoon I 


sat with him while he told 
it. 

It will be remembered that 
last winter a series of gales 
unparalleled in their ferocity 
for many years swept our 
coasts, and one was at its height 
as we sat in the cosy saloon of 
the tramp. Outside the wind 
howled through the scanty rig- 
ging, and the rain splashed 
heavily on the deck; inside 
all was quiet. A cheery fire 
burned in the grate. The 
steward was off for the day, 
but the donkeyman brought 
us large mugs of hot tea, and we 
smoked. It was long after dark 
when the yarn was finished. 

“ That’s an experience you 
ought to write about,” I sug- 
gested. 

A smile stole across the chief 
officer’s open clean-shaven face, 
and his blue eyes twinkled. 

““ Me write!” he chuckled. 

“ Well, I would certainly like 
to write about it,”’ I said. 

He looked at me with a 
quizzical expression. 

“One skipper I was with 
told one of those writing blokes, 
and he came on board to 
pump me,” he said. “ I wasn’t 
having any; I closed up like 
an oyster.” 

For a time we smoked in 
silence. 

“Look here! You’ve been 
a sailor; you're different. ... 
You wouldn’t put any frills on 
it ? ” he said rather anxiously. 

“I certainly wouldn’t. It 
doesn’t need any.” 

So here, without frills and 
practically in his own language, 
is the yarn he told me, 
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The Hun, the originator 
of all our troubles, said the 
chief officer, started in the 
dirty way he meant to carry 
on. The steamer that I 
was second mate in—I told 
you the one I commanded 
was torpedoed early in the 
war—was outward bound to 
Rangoon with salt, and was 
then some 120 miles south- 
east of Malta. It was about 
10 A.M. on the 4th of January 
1916, and a perfect morn- 
ing. We had been warned 
there were submarines about, 
and the captain and I were 
on the bridge keeping a good 
look-out ahead and on both 
bows, when suddenly some- 
thing passed over our heads 
with a whine; there was a 
bang, and a small waterspout 
shot up about a hundred yards 
ahead. Neither of us required 
to be told what it was: we 
had been round about Gallipoli 
too often for that; but where 
had it come from ? 

There was another bang, and 
@ shell landed on the after- 
deck. This drew our attention 
aft for the first time, and there, 
almost right in our wake and 
about one mile distant, was a 
submarine. Flying from her 
jack-yard was the code flag 
signal: A. B.— “ Abandon 
ship.”” We had to; we had 
no gun, and the submarine 
was at the wrong end of us for 
rushing at in an attempt to 
ram; there was nothing else 
to do. The engines were 
stopped and the two lifeboats 
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were lowered. Ship’s lifeboats 
are provisioned, but in those 
days we kept much more 
in them than usual, and they 
were always ready. Into the 
captain’s boat to which I be- 
longed we put the chronometer, 
charts of the African coast, 
the ship’s papers, and the log- 
books — mate’s and official. 
Then we pushed off. 

The submarine was coming 

up on the port quarter, so 
both boats, deeply loaded with 
men and sluggish, pulled slowly 
out on the steamer’s port 
beam. The submarine slowed 
down, and suddenly we saw 
an officer, who was standing 
in her conning-tower, raise 4 
megaphone. Over the waters 
harsh questioning voice hailed 
us. 
** Captain’s boat ? ” 
Our captain, who was sitting 
in the stern-sheets, raised his 
hand in answer, and the sub- 
marine headed towards us. As 
she surged up abreast a white- 
capped sailor threw us a boat- 
rope, which we made fast round 
a thwart, and soon we were 
lying alongside the submarine, 
rising and falling with the 
swell, and rubbing against her 
side. The gentleman with the 
megaphone, evidently the sub- 
marine’s commander, agail 
spoke— 

“ Captain,’ he said, “leave 
an officer and four men in the 
boat. and bring the rest on board 
my ship.” 

Leaving the boatswain and 
three sailors in the boat with 
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me, our captain and the others 
cdambered on board the sub- 
marine, and an officer and 
three men from her dropped 
into the boat. Three time 
bombs were carefully handed 
down, and the officer pointed 
to our steamer and motioned 
to the man in the bow to let 
go the painter. Our men 
manned the oars, and silently 
we pulled away across the 
water and arrived back along- 
side our steamer’s gangway 
ladder. We made the boat 
fast, and the German officer 
and his men went on board the 
steamer. Her engines were, 
of course, stopped; she had 
no way upon her, and the 
steam was blowing off loudly 
through the escape valve on 
the funnel. Presently the Ger- 
man sailors reappeared: they 
had been ransacking the store- 
rooms, and handed a lot of 
provisions into the boat. Then 
they went on board again, 
carrying the bombs. 

Our steamer was very deeply 
laden, and from where the 
boat was lying alongside the 
after main-deck I could see, 
as the vessel rolled, a coil of 
two-and-a-half-inch rope, from 
which the mate had been reev- 
ing off fresh derrick guys. It 
struck me that this rope might 
come in handy, and I told three 
of the men to nip on board 
and lower the coil intu the 
boat. They had just done so 
When the Germans appeared 
and got into the boat again. 

“Push off,” the officer said 
abruptly. “In less than ten 
minutes’ time—boom ! ” 

Knowing that the time bombs 


were probably in the engine- 
room getting ready to do their 
dirty work, we wasted no time, 
and very soon were well 
clear. I saw the officer having 
a good look at the coil of rope, 
but he said nothing. Before 
we reached the submarine, which 
was now much farther away, 
the bombs exploded. They 
must have torn a great hole 
in the steamer’s starboard side, 
for she heeled over that way. 
Farther and farther she went, 
until her masts were almost 
horizontal—her funnel had gone 
with the first explosion,—then 
she settled down, and before 
long there was nothing where 
she had been but seething 
foam. Her sudden disappear- 
ance gave me a curious feeling 
of loneliness. 

When we got: alongside the 
submarine again the Germans 
handed up the stores which 
they had taken from the steamer. 
The submarine commander gave 
an order in German, and the 
officer also handed up the log- 
books, the ship’s papers, thé 
chronometer and the rest of 
our navigating instruments, and 
the charts. He left us only 
the boat’s compass. Our cap- 
tain, who was standing below 
the conning-tower, protested 
vigorously, but it was no use. 

“You don’t require those 
things, really, captain,” the 
submarine commander said 
blandly. “‘ The wind is com- 
ing away from the westward. 
A south-east-by-east course will 
take you into the track of 
ships bound for Egypt. Get 
your men into the boat; I’ve 
got some more business to do.” 
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The boat filled up with men 
again, but before we cast off, 
our captain, standing up in the 
stern, made one more protest. 

“ Captain,” he said, “ this is 
murder.” 

The commander of the sub- 
marine shrugged his shoulders 
and smiled. 

“Pardon me, captain,” he 
replied, ‘‘ this is war, and your 
Mr Grey and the young men 
of England made it. However, 
I'll be a sport. There’s a small 
French steamer coming along 
this way soon. I won’t touch 
him. I’m after bigger game. 
You lie around here and he’ll 
pick you up. Good-bye.” 

The submarine steamed away 
a short distance and then sub- 
merged, leaving the sea bare 
except for the two boats. We 
pulled across to the mate’s 
boat, which had been lying 
idle all the time, and the cap- 
tain told the mate about the 
French steamer. We decided 
to lie where we were and wait ; 
perhaps the German had been 
telling the truth. 

The day passed, and sure 
enough about four o’clock we 
sighted smoke and then the 
masts and funnel of a steamer 
approaching from the north- 
west. We saw that it would 
be dark before she reached us, 
and just after five o’clock, in 
the twilight, we made a foolish 
mistake. We burned two red 
flares. The effect of this on 
the stranger was instantaneous. 
Before we burned the flares 
her masts and funnel were 
almost in line ; she was heading 
nearly straight toward us. 
Three minutes after the flares 


had been burnt her masts and 
funnel were wide apart; she 
had gone hard-a-starboard, and 
was steaming off to the north. 
east as fast as she could go, 
Evidently she feared a decoy. 
The captain broke the dis. 
appointed silence. 

“Well, I’m damned,” he 
said. 

A consultation with the mate 
followed, and we decided to 
hang around where we were in 
the hope that the Frenchman 
might report the decoy by 
wireless to a destroyer. It was 
beginning to blow from the 
westward, so both boats got 
out their sea anchors, and, 
after a meal, we settled down 
for the night. We were very 
far from being comfortable. 
On board of our boat there 
were seventeen people — the 
captain, myself, the second and 
fourth engineers, three appren- 
tices, carpenter, boatswain, 
steward, messroom boy, three 
sailors and three firemen. We 
kept a good look-out through 
the night, but saw nothing, 
which wasn’t surprising, a8 all 
vessels at that time were steam- 
ing without lights. 

Dawn broke slowly. It was 
@ dirty-looking morning, with 
clouds from the north - west 
scurrying across a grey sky. 
A nasty sea was getting Up, 
and it started to throw showers 
of spray over us as we cowered 
miserably on the thwarts 
in the bottom of the boat. 
There was nothing in sight 
except the mate’s boat—a small 
white object riding to a 8 
anchor about half a mile away. 
We had a light breakfast— 
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very light,—then sat looking at 
each other. The forenoon 

slowly—there was noth- 
ing to do but bale out the boat 
occasionally. 

Toward noon the wind fresh- 
ened to a full gale, and the 
sea looked terrifying. It came 
along in a succession of great 
liquid walls. From the hollow 
between two of them, where 
we were almost completely shel- 
tered from the wind, we would 
dimb up the side of a wall 
to be lashed by stinging spray 
and rendered almost breathless 
by the whip of the wind as we 
reached the top; then, with a 
sickening drop, down we would 
go into the next hollow, arriving 
at the bottom of it with a 
crunch that threatened to stave 
the boat’s timbers in. Soon 
we discovered the sea anchor 
wasn't keeping us head to 
the wind and sea; although 
there was quite a strain on the 
rope, the boat would fall off as 
much as four points when she 
attempted to climb to the top 
of the next wave, and on 
several occasions she looked 
like capsizing. Then I thought 
of the coil of rope which I had 
secured. 

“Sir,” I said to the captain, 
“that sea anchor isn’t doing 
its job. Our only hope is to 
make another one out of four 
oars and the mast, and stream 
it with a double length of this 


“ And suppose the rope carries 
away and takes the four oars 
and the mast with it—where 
will we be then ? ” the captain 
asked, not, I thought, without 
sarcasm. 


His question was a very 
pertinent one. With no mast 
and only two oars left in the 
boat we would indeed have 
been in a pretty hopeless posi- 
tion. The next wave, however, 
settled the business, for the 
boat rose to it practically 
broadside on, with the result 
that she promptly heeled over 
to an angle of nearly seventy 
degrees, hurled all the men on 
top of each other against the 
lee gunwale, and almost turned 
turtle. She righted and par- 
tially straightened up head to 
sea before she dropped into the 
next hollow, but I had had 
enough of it. 

“It’s better to lose the oars 
and the mast than to lose the 
boat with all hands, sir,’ I 
roared. 

Had I just been the ordinary 
young second mate it is prob- 
able that I wouldn’t have 
spoken like that, but I was 
almost as experienced a sea- 
man as the captain, and he 
knew it. 

“« Have it your own way,” he 
growled. 

We set to work feverishly, 
for we had received a lesson: 
another lurch like the last 
might well end in the boat 
capsizing. We lashed, and 
cross-lashed, the oars to the 
mast until the whole thing 
resembled a huge star; then 
we made a bridle out of the 
coil of new rope, and attached 
it to the mast. To the centre 
of the bridle we made fast a 
double length of rope, then 
when ready the whole con- 
traption was pushed over. the 
side. Gradually we drifted 
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away from it, and when we 
had slacked out about thirty 
fathoms we made the rope fast. 
Eventually it tightened up with 
a jerk that wrung the water out 
of it; the boat was brought head 
to wind and sea. We started 
using oil—a little at a time, 
for we hadn’t very much,— 
and this left a smooth sort of 
wake into which the boat 
headed. The waves now seemed 
to open out a little as they 
swept down on top of us. The 
last time I saw the mate’s 
boat was just before it got dark. 
We had climbed up on the 
crest of a wave, and she was 
perched on the crest of another 
one nearly a mile away. For 
an instant she was silhouetted 
against the grey sky; then we 
dived, and I lost sight of her. 
What a night! The boat, 
heavily laden with her human 
freight, rushed up and down 
the waves like a car on a 
scenic railway. Sometimes she 
stood on her head, and the rope 
slackened ; then she stood on 
on her tail, and it tautened. 
Never for a moment was she 
at peace, nor was anyone on 
board of her. We lurched and 
twisted and bounced about 


until we were sore. We jostled 
against each other in the inky 
darkness, and most of us were 
sea-sick ; but at least we were 
free of anxiety about capsizing, 
for the boat rode head on to 
wind and waves. No lamp 
would remain alight. Through- 
out the night we lurked unseen, 

Toward morning the weather 
began to moderate, and at day- 
break the captain decided that 
it would be safe to take in the 
sea anchor, set sail, and run 
away for the African coast, 
Our first thought was for the 
mate’s boat. It wasn’t in 
sight, and it was never seen 
nor heard of again. Without 
doubt it must have foundered 
through the night. When we 
had hauled in our home-made 
sea anchor, unlashed the oars, 
stepped the mast, and got the 
lug-sail ready for hoisting, we 
hauled in the Board of Trade 
sea anchor. There wasn’t 
strip of canvas left on it—the 
hoop was bare. The same thing 
must have happened to the 
one the mate’s boat was riding 
to. 
With heavy hearts we hoisted 
the lug-sail and stood away 
south-east. 


Ht. 


There followed four days of 
running before the wind—four 
days in an open boat in January 
in the Mediterranean, a delight- 
ful sea upon which to cruise 
in a palatial yacht, but... 
During those four days there 
were, as far as I can recollect, 
only five bright spots. Four 


of these were caused by issues 
of rum, in which was dissolved 
a table-spoonful of condensed 
milk to each tot; the fifth 
was caused by the sighting, 
broad on the starboard bow, 
of Benghazi light in the Gulf 
of Sidra at four o’clock on the 
morning of the fourth day. 
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Unfortunately the wind had 
just shifted into the south- 
west, so that the light was 
almost dead to windward, but, 
what was still more unfortunate, 
we didn’t recognise the light 
owing to our charts of the 
African coast being on board 
the Hun submarine. Had we 
recognised it we could have 
tacked and started to beat 
toward it, and we would prob- 
ably have got near enough to 
the port to have been sighted 
from it. As it was, the light 
only conveyed to us the fact 
that we were within sight of 
land: one light was as good 
as another to us. 

“We won’t bother to beat 
up against the wind,” the 
captain said. ‘ We'll just run 
along the coast and find a 
suitable landing-place.” 

When daylight appeared the 
African coast was dead ahead, 
and out on both bows, and dis- 
tant about six miles. From 
the boat we could see nothing 
but'a line of steep sandy-looking 
cliffs broken by ravines, and 
behind the cliffs were high 
hills. We ran in until we got 
Within a mile of the beach, to 
discover that along the base 
of the cliffs were reefs upon 
Which it was impossible to land. 
We kept the boat off before 
the wind and sailed along the 
coast, keeping parallel with the 
reefs and watching for an open- 
ing. The coast looked pretty 
barren and inhospitable. 

The line of reefs seemed to 
be almost interminable, and it 
Was nearly three o’clock in the 


oon before we sighted a 
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navigable entrance through 
them. We sailed into the 
entrance, and found ourselves 
in a small bay with what 
looked like a nice sandy beach. 
All hands were ordered to 
trim the boat by the stern, and 
we ran her right up on the 
beach, to discover, when too 
late, that it contained some 
jagged rocks. The boat crashed 
on to one of these, and stove 
in four of her planks. We 
jumped out, landed all our 
provisions, and hauled the boat 
up high and dry. Then we 
carried its anchor as far up 
the beach as the length of the 
rope would allow and buried 
it. We took the provisions 
to a sheltered spot at the base 
of the cliffs; the steward and 
messroom boy lit a fire of 
some wood which we found in 
@ ravine, and we had a good 
meal. A small stream trickled 
down the ravine, and we found 
the water from it quite fresh. 
We now began to speculate 
as to our whereabouts. 
Amongst the men from the 
boat was a Greek fireman who 
had served with the Tripoli 
police, and he, the captain, 
and a Swedish fireman climbed 
the cliffs to reconnoitre. When 
they returned, the captain 
informed us the Greek was 
under the impression that the 
bay which we had entered was 
close to Ras el Hamahma, on 
the coast of Tripoli, and that 
the nearest port was Mersa 
Susa, a little over thirty miles 
farther east. The boat wasn’t 
in a fit condition to put to sea 


again, and the Greek declared 
F2 
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the country between Ras el 
Hamahma and Mersa Susa was 
impassable because of moun- 
tainous cliffs. He suggested 
that he and the Swede should 
go off up the ravine to search 
for an Italian redoubt which 
lay about ten miles to the 
south-east. They went, and 
we never saw them again. It 
was only when the Greek dis- 
covered where we were that we 
realised the light which we had 
sighted in the early morning 
had been Benghazi. 

That night it was bitterly 
cold. We kept a large fire 
going under the lee of one of 
the boulders with which the 
beach was strewn, and as we 
were all dead beat we managed 
to sleep fairly well: at any 
rate it was a good deal better 
than being in the boat. The 
next morning after breakfast 
I strolled down to inspect 
that craft, and soon decided 
it would be tempting Provi- 
dence to go afloat in her again 
until she had been repaired. 
I had just taken my knife 
out of my pocket with the 
intention of prodding some of 
the planks with it, when I 
was startled by the sound of 
rifle fire apparently from the 
top of the cliffs. That was 
also a sound I had heard off 
Gallipoli. 

** Now, who can this be? 
And who are they firing at ? ” 
I exclaimed. 

The answer to the second 
question wasn’t long in coming. 
They were firing at me! Bullets 
began to splash into the water 
and plunk into the sand; one 
of them hit the boat. I didn’t 


wait to consider what it was 
all about, but ran like a hare 
up the beach and joined the 
others beneath the cliff. The 
firing stopped, but after about 
ten minutes it broke out again 
much nearer. The messroom 
boy, a lad of seventeen, fell 
dead at our feet, a gaping wound 
in the centre of his forehead, 

“My God!” the captain 
shouted, ‘this is getting hot, 
Break for the galley.” 

The ‘galley,’ so christened 
the evening before, was a ditch 
ten yards or so long, for 
feet deep, and about the same 
wide, in which the steward 
had installed his cooking pots 
and lit his fires for prepar- 
ing our food. It was some 
thirty yards away, and, leaving 
the stiffening body of the mess- 
room boy lying on the sand, 
we rushed toward it, bullets 
striking all round our feet a 
we ran. We dropped down 
into the ditch and lay cowering 
at the bottom. Presently the 
Irish boatswain, who had been 
a soldier, got on his knees and 
peered over the top. 

*‘They’re comin’ on, sit,” 
he said. 

The captain and I got up to 
look. For a time we saw 
nothing except puffs of smoke 
and the occasional flutter of 4 
head-cloth. Then about a dozen 
figures emerged from behind 
@ boulder, ran forward, took 
cover behind another boulder, 
and opened fire again. I 
the short space of time they 
were in the open those running 
men gave me the impressiol 
they were Arabs, and not 
very respectably dressed ones 
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at that. Some of them re- 
sembled the men who coal the 
ships at Port Said. They were 
taking no chances. I don’t 
know whether they thought 
we were firing at them or 
were reserving our fire, but the 
fact is that we hadn’t a single 
firearm amongst us. They were 
advancing in two squads by 
alternate rushes and using cov- 
ering fire; the squad that 
happened to be advancing 
didn’t waste much time in the 
open. Presently we saw there 
was a leader directing the opera- 
tion. He was clad in a sort of 
khaki uniform, but wore an 
Arab head-dress, and he was 
calTying a rifle. 

“Tl soon stop this,” the 
captain exclaimed when he 
noticed the leader. 

He took a large white hand- 
kerchief out of his pocket, 
clambered out of the ditch, 
and raised the handkerchief 
above his head. A minute 
later he was lying in the bottom 
of the ditch, shot through the 
groin. It was no longer safe 
to peer over the top, for the 
bullets were either whistling 
close overhead or striking up 
the sand all around. Never 
sha) I forget the next few 
minutes, when, unarmed and 
helpless, we lay huddled to- 
gether in the bottom of that 
ditch waiting for we knew not 
What. Even now I occasionally 
live them over again in night- 
mares. The sound of firing 
tame closer. Evidently the 
Atabs meant to compel us to 
keep our heads down, although 
goodness knows none of us 
Wanted to put them up. Most 
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of us lay motionless. Person- 
ally. I was holding my breath 
with suspense. Occasionally 
the captain groaned. Only 
the boatswain spoke. 

** Mother of God, if I had a 
rifle! If only I had a rifle!” 

Nearer and nearer came the 
firing. Soon we heard a 
patter of feet on the sand 
above, and, looking up, we 
saw figures against the sky- 
line at the end of the ditch. 
The next moment they were 
shooting down into us. A 
scream from the steward, who 
was at that end of the ditch, told 
us he had been hit. Several 
of us struggled to our feet and 
raised our hands above our 
heads: no effect. The car- 
penter, who was standing beside 
me, crumpled up at my feet. 
The khaki-clad leader now ap- 
peared half-way along the ditch. 
He fired at one of the sailors, 
a West Indian negro, and hit 
him in the thigh. The nigger 
stumbled forward and grabbed 
the rifle. The leader worked 
his bolt—he seemed to be the 
only one with a magazine rifle 
—and fired again, and the 
nigger, hit in the shoulder, 
collapsed. Suddenly one of 
the sailors, a Spaniard, 
shouted— 

** Angrezi! Angrezi!” 

The leader raised his hand, 
and the firing stopped. 

*‘ Angrezi! Angrezi!” the 
Spaniard, encouraged by the 
success of his first effort, re- 
peated at the pitch of his 
voice. ‘‘ No Italians!” 

By signs the leader ordered 
us to leave the ditch. Still 
holding our hands up we clam- 
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bered out—those of us who were 
able to. At the bottom lay the 
steward and the carpenter dead, 
and the captain and the nigger 
so badly wounded that they 
couldn’t move. The boatswain 
had a bullet, luckily a nickel 
one, through the calf of his 
leg, and the remaining fireman, 
a Laplander, had a bad wound 
in the arm. It must have 
been caused by a dum-dum 
bullet; in fact I think all 
the Arabs were using these. 
There was a very small hole 
where the bullet entered, but 
a terrible gaping wound where 
it had come out. 

The Arabs—there were 
twenty-four of them besides 
their leader—began to search us 
roughly. Any silver coins we 
had they annexed ; copper ones 
they threw contemptuously on 
the sand. Before leaving the 
ship I had slipped into my cabin 
and put on my best suit of 
clothes. Above I was wearing 
my heavy bridge coat, and I 
had on my badge cap. They 
made me remove my coat, and 
that was the last I saw of it. 
I had my Board of Trade 
certificate in my pocket; they 
took that out and threw it 
away, but I managed to retrieve 
it later. The second engineer 
had worse luck: when he tried 
to retrieve his, one of the 
Arabs hit him with a rifle and 
made him take off his thick 
stockings. 

Suddenly the officer shouted 
an order, and the Arabs com- 
menced to drive us toward the 
ravine. I pointed to the cap- 
tain and the nigger, who were 
still alive, and by signs pro- 


tested against leaving them; 
but the officer pushed me along 
behind the others. On og 
way we passed the little megs. 
room boy; he was lying on 
his back, his face covered with 
congealed blood. On we went 
up the ravine almost at a 
running pace, the boatswain 
and the Laplander suffering 
agonies. Two of the appren- 
tices were barefooted, and their 
feet soon became lacerated by 
loose stones. No one was per- 
mitted to stop or linger, and 
blows were frequent. 

We emerged from the ravine 
on to a sort of plateau, which 
was, however, much broken 
up by gullies. Beyond we 
came to wooded country, then 
to some strips of cultiva- 
tion. We were rushed through 
one of those strips, and atfter- 
wards reached country that 
had been cultivated some time 
before. There were ruins every- 
where. We passed the fe 
mains of stone houses; these 
looked as if they had been 
sliced off at their bases with 
large knives. We next found 
ourselves going along a dry 
river-bed, in which there were 
large slabs of marble, some of 
them with iron dogs let into 
them. 

Just before sunset we halted 
while our captors had a meal, 
which they didn’t offer 
share. We pushed along agail, 
and it soon became dark. 
we were hounded on. Starv- 
ing; faint with fatigue, we 
stumbled forward blindly, aly- 
one who lagged behind being 
helped on by a blow from the 
butt of a rifle or by a kick 
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We got into hilly country, and We were halted, and two of 
about ten o’clock stopped out- the Arabs entered the cave. 
side what appeared to be a A minute afterwards one of 
large cave. A gleam of light them came rushing out. 

came through the entrance, * Hl Senussi! el Senussi! ” 
and I could smell a wood fire. he shouted. 


IV. 


When I ultimately returned at the moment I had almost 
to this country I found almost got beyond caring about any- 
every person I met could tell thing. My mind, numbed by 
mesomething about the Senussi, the horrors and hardships of 
but up till the time that the day, wanted nothing but 
Arab came bolting back out forgetfulness in sleep; my 
of the cave, looking badly stomach had got beyond crav- 
seared in the dim light of the ing for food; my limbs and 
cave entrance and yelling at all my joints ached. All hands 
the pitch of his voice, I had, were dead beat. 
as far as I can remember, Two men carrying rifles came 
never heard the word. out of the cave and exchanged 

“The Senussi,” a schoolgirl greetings with our captors, who, 
of fifteen said to me lately. I thought, were rather crest- 
“Oh, yes! a strange religious fallen at finding the cave occu- 
fraternity, a very powerful pied. The Arabs slung their 
brotherhood, whose headquar- rifles behind their backs, and 
ters are in the oases of the eventually we all went inside. 
Great Libyan Desert.” The cave was a huge one, 

Well, I know all that now capable of holding over a hun- 
and a good deal more, but dred men. It seemed to me to 
I had been in the hands of a beasort of communal rest-house. 
section of the brotherhood for All over the floor were stone 
four months before I even troughs, which were evidently 
heard another section was fight- used as beds, for many of them 
ing against our troops in were filled with twigs and 
Egypt; and it wasn’t until I leaves. In the middle of the 
returned to England that I cave was a great fire, round 
learned of the wonderful dash which lay about two dozen 
made by the Duke of West- men in uniform. Their rifles 
minster and his armoured cars were piled near them in two 
when he rescued the crews of neat stacks. The men jumped 
the Tara and Moorina down at up as we entered, and an officer, 
Bir Hakim some two hundred with metal badges on his shoul- 
Miles farther east. When I der straps, came forward to 
first heard the word Senussi, meet us. He greeted the leader 
therefore, it conveyed nothing of the Arabs rather coldly, and 
to me whatever, and indeed commenced to converse with 
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him. The Arab pointed to us, 
and I felt certain that his re- 
marks were disparaging. True, 
we looked a regular lot of hooli- 
gans, worse even than the 
people who had captured us. 
I was, perhaps, the only one 
of our crowd who could lay 
claim to be half decently 
dressed, and my good shore- 
going suit had suffered badly 
that day. The two engineers 
had been in the engine-room un- 
til we abandoned the steamer, 
and they were in dungarees, 
over which they wore water- 
proofs. On their heads were 
greasy caps. The rest of the 
men were in the usual nonde- 
script attire of the Merchant 
Service. Only one of the ap- 
prentices, like myself, had a 
badge cap. 

The Senussi officer ran a 


rather unfavourable eye over 
us, and just then I had an 


inspiration. The apprentice 


with the badge cap was standing. 


beside me; he was a@ boy of 
eighteen, who hailed from one 
of the Channel Islands. 

** William,” I said to him, 
“let’s try this blighter with 
French.” 

We approached the officer, 
who, presumably noticing our 
badges, raised his hand in a 
sort of salute. 

** Parlez vous Frangais, mon- 
sieur ?”’ William asked. 

“ Mais oui, mon gars,” the 
officer replied courteously. 

Then William commenced. 
Encouraged by the kindly de- 
meanour of the Senussi officer, 
his young voice poured out 
the tale of our woes. I knew 
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enough French to follow him 
Up ‘till the time that his 
narrative reached the begin. 
ning of the firing from the 
cliffs, the officer had listened 
with a sort of bored sympathy, 
but at that stage he began to 
take notice. When William, 
with a wealth of gesture, got on 
to the shooting of defencelegs 
men standing up in the ditch 
with their hands raised above 
their heads, I could see that 
the officer was getting furious, 
and William didn’t get much 
further. 

** Canaille !”’ the officer sud- 
denly roared. 

He spat at the Arab leader's 
feet and smacked him on the 
face with his open hand. Then 
there was an uproar. All hands 
in the cave—Senussi, Arabs, 
and our own men—had been 
listening silently, but without 
understanding, to William, who 
absolutely held the floor. A 
combined growl came from the 
Arabs, and they commenced 
to unsling their rifles. There 
seemed to be the makings of 
@ first-class row, and goodness 
knows we had had enough 
shooting for that day. The 
Arabs never had a hope, how- 
ever. The Senussi unpiled their 
arms with a celerity that would 
have done credit to any regular 
troops, and there was a rattling 
of bolts. Their officer whipped 
an automatic from his belt 
and had the Arab leader covered 
before he could wink. 

“Imshi,” he roared, and 
again smote the Arab across 
the jaw. 

Scowling and furious the 
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Arabs sullenly filed out of 
the cave, and half a dozen of 
the Senussi followed them to 
make sure that they wouldn’t 
return. 

“And when did you have 
food last ?”’ the officer asked 
William. 

But William had shot his 
bolt. His voice broke when 
he attempted to reply. I had 
to answer for him, and I hate 
airing my French, for it isn’t 
very brilliant. 

“A huit heures ce matin,” I 
managed to blurt out. 

“ Sacre bleu.” 

Then there was a hustle in 
the cave. They killed a kid, 


and while it was stewing we 
were supplied with cigarette 
papers, tobacco, and matches. 
When ready they brought the 
stew, composed of fragments 


of the kid and rice, in a wooden 
tub, gave each of us a mug of 
Arab tea, and withdrew to the 
other side of the cave while 
weate. William, who had been 
well brought up, lost a few 
minutes waiting in vain for a 
knife and fork, but the rest of 
us dived in with our fingers 
and ate ravenously. When 
we had finished, the Senussi 
again gave us cigarettes, and 
& fatigue party went outside 
and cut cedar boughs for mat- 
tresses for our beds. While 
this was being done the Senussi 
officer talked to us. He told 
w that although they had 
been fighting against the 
Italians for years, they had, 
80 far as he knew, no quarrel 
with the British. Still for our 
Own sakes he must make us 
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prisoners, for the country round 
was swarming with marauding 
bands of Bedouins such as 
the crowd that had attacked 
us. He had to move off in the 
morning, for he was on patrol, 
and the next evening he would 
hand us over to another party, 
our ultimate destination being 
the Senussi headquarters at 
Djabi. 

It was a bitterly cold night, 
but they kept the fire going 
all through it, and on our 
beds of cedar boughs—with 
one exception—we slept like 
logs. The exception was ‘the 
Laplander, who was suffering 
agonies from his wound. In 
ordinary circumstances he was 
a cheery little chap, and quite 
a favourite on board the 
steamer. When he had com- 
menced to serve in British 
ships he had been christened 
Charlie, and even now I have 
no idea what his real name was. 
Before starting off in the morn- 
ing I bathed his wound, tore 
a bit off my shirt, and put a 
bandage round his arm; but 
poor Charlie looked ghastly. 
The boatswain’s wound wasn’t 
so serious, but when we got 
on the move he was limping 
badly, and the Senussi propped 
him up on @ camel. Charlie 
preferred to walk. 

For five days we trekked 
around the edge of the Libyan 
Desert. At the end of the first 
day the officer left us, and our 
escort now consisted of an 
N.C.O. and a dozen men. On 
the whole they treated us well. 
They gave us the same food 
as they got themselves, rice 
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and meat—mainly goat flesh— 
and dates, but we suffered from 
the cold, especially at nights. 
On the morning of the fifth 
day Charlie couldn’t open his 
mouth to take food, and I was 
becoming thoroughly anxious 
about him. I managed to 
prise his teeth open, and in- 
serted a date-stone between 
them; then I boiled some 
dates and got some of the 
juice down his throat. Before 
we moved off the Senussi put 
him on a camel, but as soon as 
the beast started forward 
Charlie fell off. Then they 
put him on a donkey, and with 
two of us holding on to him 
we commenced to march. All 
day the N.C.O. kept on making 
signs, and from these_I formed 
the impression that a large 
camp, and perhaps a doctor, 
could not be far away. 

That afternoon we came to 
the camp. It was composed 
of black camel-hair tents set 
in orderly rows, and I estimated 
that it contained about five 
hundred men. In one corner 
was a neat white tent, with a 
white flag on which was a red 
crescent flying over it. The 
N.C.O. pointed to the tent, and 
signed to me to take Charlie 
there. We went toward it, 
and were still some distance 
away when I heard a hearty 
voice singing in English— 


** Pve gotta motter, 
Always merry and bright.” 


We approached closer, and 
as my shadow fell across the 
door of the tent a young 
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Turkish doctor came out of it, 
He was neatly dressed in khaki, 
with two medal ribbons on hig 
tunic. On his head was a 
fez. He seemed to guess my 
nationality at once. 

“ Hullo!” he said. ‘ Where 
have you sprung from ? ” 

I told him briefly, and asked 
him to have a look at Charlie, 
He did so, then he beckoned 
me into his tent. 

“Till take charge of your 
man and put him in the hos- 


pital,’ he said, ‘“‘ but he’s 
booked for the long jump. 
Tetanus. Look here! Im 


just about to do my rounds. 
Come to my tent after you've 
had your evening meal. I'l 
send my orderly for you.” 

I rejoined my party, which 
had been allotted a large tent, 
and shortly afterwards we were 
given a good square meal. The 
camp commandant came round 
to inspect us, but as he could 
talk no language that we knew, 
he didn’t get much satisfaction. 
Shortly after dark the doctor's 
orderly appeared and led me 
across to the white tent. The 
doctor invited me inside, then 
let down the flap of the tent. 

“What about a spot of 
medical comfort out of a three- 
star bottle?’’ he asked. “I 
can run to a sparklet, too.” 

He half filled two tumblers 
with brandy, added soda, and 
passed me a tin of Turkish 
cigarettes. I occupied a camp- 
stool, and he sat on his bed. 

“ Now tell me all about it,” 
he said. 

I did, and he listened patiently 
to the tale of our troubles. 
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“Those Arabs who tried to 
seupper you are sort of un- 
official allies of ours,”’ he said, 
when I had finished. “ That 
is, we encourage them to worry 
the Italians. They’re a lot of 
damned scallywags, of course, 
but, after all, England has 
some pretty low-down pals in 
this war, too. However, you 
should be all right now, or at 
least you will be when you 
reach Djabi and come under 
the wing of Sheikh Seyd Idris. 
He’s a decent bloke, and I'll 
rub it into your escort in the 
morning that he expects you, 
and will slay the lot of them if 
they lose you.” 

“What will Seyd Idris do 
with us ? ’’ I asked. 

“Keep you safe until the 
end of the war, I should think.” 

“Good God! How long will 
that be ? ” 

“ Inshalla,”’ replied the doctor 
with a smile that showed his 
perfect white teeth. 

“And how is the war going 
to end ? ’ I asked him. 

“Commodore,” he replied 
with another smile, ‘I do not 
care one damn how it ends so 
long as it does end. Consider. 
T left Guy’s in 1911 with a good 
job in the Haider Pasha Hos- 
pital in Constantinople in front 
of me; but, perish me pink, 
I've been fighting ever since. 
This is my second time out 
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here. I was all through the 
Balkan show, and I was 
wounded on Gallipoli. I tell 
you the nearest approach to a 
battle that ever I want to see 
again is a Hospitals’ cup final 
between Guy’s and Thomas’s. 
It’s time for another spot.” 

It was getting late, and my 
knees were a trifle wobbly when 
I left the tent and, under the 
guidance of the orderly, made 
my way across the desert to 
our own quarters. As I walked 
I hummed the next two lines 
of the doctor’s song— 


** Look around and you will find 
Every cloud is silver lined.” 


It was to be many weary 
months before a silver lining 
appeared to our cloud, but I 
must say that I had a fleeting 
glimpse of a temporary one in 
the company of the cheery 
hospitable doctor that night. 

He had promised to come 
along and see us off, and he 
kept his word. Also he brought 
the news that Charlie had 
died early that morning. Well, 
the Great War was the cause of 
many curious happenings, but 
I often wonder if anything 
much stranger happened in it 
than a German submarine 
sending a Laplander to die in 
the hands of the Senussi on 
the edge of the Libyan Desert. 


V. 


I suppose it was because of the Libyan plateau, visiting 
We had been marching for little oases linked up by caravan 
about a week along the edge tracks, that we were impressed 
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by our first view of Djabi. 
For an hour or two before 
we saw it we knew we 
were approaching some sort 
of civilisation. We suddenly 
found that we were moving 
along a broad beaten track 
upon which numerous wheel- 
marks, caused by the passage 
of field- , appeared. Then 
the place itself commenced to 
rise over the edge of the desert ; 
first two slender mosques 
showed against the sky-line, 
then stone buildings and row 
after row of black tents. We 
began to meet people, mostly 
Arabs. 

We came to a mud wall which 
abutted on the desert, and 
were marching parallel with it 
when we were suddenly halted 
and made to stand aside. A 
crowd was approaching from 
the town. Its members took 
little notice of us, but started 
to form up in a long line on 
the other side of the path as 
if expecting a procession or 
something. The noise of shouts 
and jeers drew our attention 
to something behind us; a 
little mob was approaching 
swiftly along the path. At its 
head was one of the Senussi 
in uniform; he was mounted 
on one of their small sturdy 
horses. Attached to his saddle 
was a rope, the other end of 
which was round a man also 
in uniform but obviously a 
European. Behind them, run- 
ning, came about two dozen 
other Europeans, and driving 
those on with rifles and sticks 
were more Senussi. As the 
mounted man came abreast of 
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us he raised his hand with the 
reins and his horse commenced 
to trot, then broke into 4 
canter. The rope tightened, 
the man attached to it wag 
pulled off his feet and dragged 
along through the dust for about 
twenty yards. The mob jeered 
and howled with delight. A 
tall man, who looked like a 
Jew, had sidled up alongside of 
me, and he suddenly spoke. 

“Italian prisoners who ‘tried 
to escape,” he said in French. 

The mob fell in behind the 
Italians and ran along atfter 
them, and we resumed our 
march. We were taken to a 
large house, about 150 feet 
long, and partially roofed with 
galvanised -iron sheets. We 
were allotted separate rooms 
with mats on the floor, and 
two camel-hair rugs were issued 
to each man. Then we were 
given a meal and left alone 
for the night. 

Just after daylight the next 
morning we were wakened by 


the most hideous din I 
have ever heard. At first 
I thought it came from 


jackals ; it took us some little 
time to realise that it was 
made by human beings. We 
heard wails, howls, shrieks 
of anguish; the shrieks rabg 
in my ears for days. ‘The 
recaptured Italians were being 
bastinadoed. During our march 
some of the bolder spirits 
amongst us had been talking 
briskly about escaping. I didn’t 
hear that subject mentioned 
again for some time. 

Shortly afterwards we had 
breakfast, and as soon as the 
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meal was finished a tall stout 
Senussi, badly pock - marked 
from what must have been 
a severe go of smallpox, came 
into the billet, took me aside, 
and told me in English that 
he came from Sheikh Seyd 
Idris. I might as well introduce 
the emissary now, for I had 
more to do with him than 
with any other person in Djabi. 
His name was Mobarak Kasim. 
He could speak English fairly 
fluently, and was the only 
person in the place, so far as I 
know, who could. At first I 
had difficulty in placing him. 
Amongst the Senussi sheikhs 
and notables he seemed rather 
like a hanger-on ; amongst the 
hangers-on he seemed to be 
@ sheikh. Afterwards I found 
out he was really Seyd 
Idris’ intelligence officer and 
right-hand man, and that he 
had considerable influence over 
the Sheikh. He claimed to 
have travelled extensively, and 
to know England, the United 
States, and Germany well. The 
parts of England he knew 
best were Whitechapel and 
Tiger Bay in Cardiff; of 
America, the Bowery in New 
York; of Germany, St Pauli 
in Hamburg. After a time I 
came to the conclusion that 
the most of Mobarak’s extensive 
travelling had been done in 
the stokeholds of British 
Steamers. He was a cheery, 
cunning rogue, and from the 
very first I made up my 
mind I wouldn’t trust him 
a8 far as I could throw him. 
“You come alonga me, capi- 
tan, an’ see Seyd Idris,” he said. 


We left the billet together, 
and walked through the narrow, 
dirty, unpaved streets of the 
town. Almost in the centre 
of it was the place which my 
companion called the palace. 
It was a large, square, stone 
building, and we entered it 
through an archway in front 
of which were two sentries 
with fixed bayonets. After 
passing through the arch we 
came to an open space, and I 
discovered that the building 
was in the form of a hollow 
square built round a court- 
yard. We walked across the 
courtyard, which was laid out 
in grass with a well in the 
centre. Three young gazelles 
were running about loose. At 
the side of the square opposite 
the archway were two more 
sentries. We passed them. I 
was ushered into a large room, 
and stood in the presence of 
Sheikh Seyd Idris el Senussi, 
the commander of all the troops 
operating against the Italians 
to the west of the Libyan 
plateau. 

The first thing that struck 
me about Seyd Idris was his 
dignity, the next was his size. 
He stood no higher than five 
feet nine, but he must have 
weighed about sixteen stone, 
and I formed the impression 
that he carried no spare flesh. 
That impression was confirmed 
afterwards. He looked pure 
bred. His face was hawk-like, 
and his flashing blacix eyes 
seemed to pierce me through 
and through. He was squatting 
on a carpet, and signed to me 
to sit on the floor in front of 
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him. Then, through Mobarak, 
he commenced to question 
me. 

Was I the captain of the 
steamer which we had landed 
from? No. 

Then I must be the second 
captain? I let it go at that. 

Were there any other officers ? 
Yes, the engineers ranked as 
officers. 

Butthey were also mechanics ? 
Yes. 

He questioned me closely 
about the massacre and about 
our treatment at the hands of 
his men. Then he, so to speak, 
delivered his verdict. He 
seemed to hold much the same 
sort of views as the first 
Senussi officer we met. He 
was fighting against the Italians, 
and as they were now allies of 
the British he supposed that 
he was fighting the British also, 
but he wasn’t keen about it. 
He must, however, treat us as 
prisoners of war, and it desol- 
ated him to say that he couldn’t 
have any useless mouths about 
Djabi—we must work for our 
living. There was much to do, 
for when Italy had declared 
war on Austria and the Italian 
force of occupation had fallen 
back to the coast and evacuated 
such places as Djabi, much 
damage had been done to the 
barracks and other buildings. 
My men must help to get those 
places built up again. As for 
the engineers, they would find 
plenty to do in the blacksmith’s 
shop: there were many pots 
and pans to mend, gun wheels 
to be seen to, and other ord- 
nance work to do. The pay 
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would be food, tobacco, and 
matches. 

He hoped my men would be 
happy. Above all, they must 
not try to escape, for they 
hadn’t a hope of bringing it 
off, and it could only lead to 
regrettable results. He would 
hold me personally responsible 
if any man tried it. Now what 
about work for myself ? 

Seyd Idris ordered me to 
rise. He followed suit, and 
the two of us, with Mobarak, 
went out into the courtyard. 
I now saw that two sides of 
the palace were being used 
as Offices. We entered one of 
those, and the Sheikh pointed 
to a table on which stood a 
sewing-machine. Did I know 
anything about that? His 
tailors could not get it to 
work. 

I examined it. Except for 
rust there was very little 
wrong. The shuttle was out 
of place, and they didn’t know 
how to thread it preparatory 
to putting it back again. I 
soon remedied that, but found 
the tailor who was i 
charge of the machine, an old 
soldier from the Ordnance 
Department of the Egyptian 
Army, didn’t know much about 
it. I assured Seyd Idris that I 
would have it working in a day. 

We went into another room. 
There were bales and bales of 
khaki-drill there. Could I, by 
any chance, cut out uniforms? 
Well, when I was an appren- 
tice my hobby was sail-making, 
and I had spent more time with 
the sailmaker than most ap- 
prentices do. Also I had tried 
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my hand at tailoring in those 
days. I remember making, 
with the aid of diagrams, quite 
a decent white suit out of 
two old bed-sheets. Moreover, 
the quality of tailoring in that 
part of Africa wasn’t likely to 
be up to the standard of Savile 
Row. Yes, I thought I could 
cut out uniforms. 

There and then I was ap- 
pointed master clothier to the 
Western Senussi Army, a post 
I held all through our cap- 
tivity. My pay was the equiva- 
lent of a pound a month, plus 
my rations of food and tobacco. 
I started work the next day, 
got the sewing-machine going, 
and my gang of six tailors of 
sorts from the town, in addition 
to the expert from the Egyp- 
tian army, organised. I had 
an office, where I did the 
cutting and kept records of the 
cloth used and the clothing 
issued. I spent the first fort- 
night measuring sheikhs and 
Officers for uniform. The first 
suit I turned out was for Seyd 
Idris, and I took particular 
pains with it, for I was getting 
interested in my job and wanted 
to keep it. 

In the store there was a 
large tin box full of silver and 
brass buttons. Most of the 
buttons were Turkish, but there 
were also buttons from many 
other armies. There were even 
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buttons from some of our ship- 
ping companies. The suit for 
Seyd Idris was finished one 
evening except for the buttons. 
By the time I reached the 
office next morning the first 
one had been sewn on. It 
was a nice large brass one— 
one of the Cunard Company’s. 
I had it taken off again, of 
course—the Sheikh of all people 
had to be correctly dressed,— 
but it appeared again on the 
tunic of one of the other sheikhs. 
They weren’t a bit particular— 
the bigger the buttons the 
better they liked them. 

There were sheikhs there 
from all over Tripoli; from as 
far south as Murzuk and as 
far west as Ghadfmes. Some 
of them were keen officers, 
others were merely ornamental ; 
all wanted uniforms. A year or 
two ago sheikhs seemed to be 
rather popular in this country. 
I hardly ever entered a picture- 
house but I saw them on the 
screen, and fine fellows they 
looked. They had clear-cut 
profiles, and they seemed to 
be clean; apparently they 
bathed occasionally. I sup- 
pose there are sheikhs and 
sheikhs. Many of those that I 
had to do with were pock- 
marked; some of them were 
also verminous. I know—I 
had to measure them for uni- 
forms. 


VI. 


Djabi is quite a large town, 
and the walled-in market-place 


the stalls one could buy camels’ 
milk, goats’ milk, firewood, and 


was always interesting. At tobacco. Arabs from the sur- 
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rounding desert came in regu- 
larly with wool, camels’ hair, 
dates, and tomatoes. I have 
seen aS many as 500 camels at 
one time at the wells just 
outside the town. Amongst 
the population of Djabi were 
Arabs, Kabyles, Jews, and 
negroes. There used to be a 
certain number of Maltese, but 
they had left with the Italians. 
At first, to a certain extent, 
we were contented, but a ner- 
vous feeling of uncertainty al- 
ways hung over us. We never 
saw the Italian prisoners, but 
heard they were badly treated. 
There were signs that the Sen- 
ussi are merciless, especially in 
cases of theft. All over the 
town were gallows upon which 
hung human hands, and a 
number of Arabs had lost limbs 
since the Senussi occupation. 
We felt that we could trust 
Seyd Idris, but weren’t so sure 
of some of his followers, al- 
though I must say their dis- 
cipline was good and the drill 
of the infantry really fine. I 
frequently watched them on my 
way to and from my office. 
Another thing that worried 
us was the thought that our 
people at home must have 
given us up. This preyed 
especially on the minds of the 
three young apprentices. Again, 
we had no books, and could get 
no news of the war. That 
was a subject that even Moba- 
rak refused to discuss. The 
Senussi fed us as well as they 
could. Among other things we 
got wonderful dates, and we 
had liberal issues of Arab tea, 
which we got used to. Most 
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of us were trying to leam 
Arabic. 

What really kept us more or 
less contented was our work, 
Mine was quite congenial, and 
the engineers seemed to find 
theirs interesting. As for the 
others—by the time the day’s 
work of carrying stones and 
piling them up on buildings 
was finished they were usually 
dead beat. Yawning before 
they finished their evening 
meal, when it was over they 
were glad to creep away to 
bed. Then industrial unrest 
made its appearance; it was 
confined to one man, and was 
caused not by labour agitators, 
but by a foolish old Turkish 
officer who paid Djabi a flying 
visit. 

This officer—alleged to be a 
general—was one of the Turkish 
regulars who stayed behind after 
the Tripoli war to help to see 
that Italian suzerainty, formally 
acknowledged in the Treaty of 
Lausanne, was not made effec- 
tive beyond the coast-line. 
Now engaged in stirring up the 
inland tribesmen, he was in 
Djabi for two days. One of the 
genial old-fashioned Turks, ab- 
solutely insincere, but anxious 
to ingratiate himself with every- 
body, he could talk English 
after a fashion, and treated 
me to the usual nonsense about 
hating the Germans and loving 
the English. He offered to do 
anything for me that he could, 
which was nothing; then he 
wandered away. 

From’ my office he drifted 
round to the blacksmith’s shop. 
There, after quite a pleasant 
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talk during which he managed 
to convince the engineers that 
he was one of nature’s gentle- 
men and their very good friend, 
he delivered himself of the 
following dictum— 

“But officer prisoners no 
work.” 

Then he left. Five minutes 
afterwards the second engineer 
downed tools, put on his coat, 
and went back to the billet. 
He tried to take the fourth 
with him, but that youth was 
engaged on rather a tricky 
job on a gun-sight and was 
much too absorbed to leave it. 
Besides, a8 he said, why should 
he? If there had been a 
football match on he might 
also have stopped work, 
but... 

The next morning, after we 
had finished breakfast, the 
second engineer informed the 
guard, in his limited Arabic, 
that he had no intention of 
working. The indispensable 
Mobarak was immediately sent 
for, and to him the second 
engineer repeated the dictum. 

“Big Turkish general say, 
‘Officer prisoners no work,’”’ he 
said. 

“Oh, ho,’’ replied Mobarak. 

He shrugged his shoulders 
and departed. For two days 
the second engineer remained 
idle, jeering at the rest of us 
when we went about our jobs ; 
then time began to hang heavily 
on his hands, and one morning 
he returned to the blacksmith’s 
shop. At the door he was 
stopped by a Senussi sentry, 
who refused him admittance. 
Again the genial Mobarak 


appeared. The second engineer 
informed him that he was 
quite willing to turn to, but 
Mobarak, with an inscrutable 
face, stretched out his hands, 
palms upwards. 

“But big Turkish general 
say, ‘Officer prisoners no 
work,’ ”’ he said. 

Somewhat crestfallen, the 
second engineer returned to 
the billet. Two more days 
of idleness nearly drove him 
mad, and he asked me to 
intercede for him with Seyd 
Idris. The latter told me to 
bring him to the palace. We 
were shown into the room 
where the Sheikh sat on his 
carpet, Mobarak by his side. 
The second engineer said 
he was sorry that he had 
stopped work and was quite 
willing to resume, and Mobarak 
turned his apology into Arabic. 
Seyd Idris appeared to be 
sympathetic, and I rather ex- 
pected a favourable reply, but 
when Mobarak translated it, it 
was the same old dictum. é 

“But big Turkish general 
say, ‘Officer prisoners no 
work.’ ”’ 

I have always been rather 
surprised at the knowledge of 
the psychology of a European 
such as the second engineer 
that those Senussi possessed. 
Stopping one of their own men 
from working would have been 
like bestowing a gift on him— 
he could have gone on loafing 
for ever,—but in this case 
they knew perfectly well the 
punishment they were inflict- 
ing. The second engineer never 
did another stroke of work for 
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them while we were in Djabi. 
In despair he turned cook and 
steward, prepared all our meals, 
and kept the billet tidy. That, 
however, could not keep him 
occupied, and one night he 
confided to me that he meant 
to try to escape. I reasoned 
with him, and reminded him 
of the treatment which the 
Italians had received. 


“By God! they'll never 
bastinado me,” he cried. “ Ill 
never be taken back alive.” 


He was evidently in deadly 
earnest, and I felt he would 
try it, for he was a stout- 
hearted fellow and not the kind 
that would give in easily. For 
his own sake, indeed for all 
our sakes, I had to do some- 
thing. He hadn’t the slightest 
chance of succeeding; we had 
no maps; at that time we 
had no very clear idea of 
where Djabi was or in what 
direction the sea lay. Next 
morning I told Mobarak he 
might give our guard a 
hint to keep an eye on the 
second engineer. I did not 
know then that Mobarak 
promptly carried everything he 
heard to Seyd Idris. That 
evening Mobarak came to our 
billet. 

“Second capitan,’ he said, 
“Sheikh: Seyd Idris want to 
do you great honour. He 
invite you all to watch the 
field-firing of the Senussi artil- 
lery. Dam’ fine show, I tell 
you. I come here for you 
before daybreak to-morrow.” 

Here was a break in our 
regular routine, and we ail 
looked rather eagerly to the 
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new experience. Hardly had 
we turned out from beneath 
our rugs when  Mobarak 
appeared in full uniform with 
Sam Browne belt complete. 
We streamed out of the billet 
and followed him. We had 
eaten nothing, and as we 
marched along a dusty lane 
which led toward the desert 
the usual smells of an Arab 
town assailed my nostrils, and 
my stomach rather rebelled. 
We saw a crowd some distance 
out, and the sun was just 
rising as we walked toward it. 
A strong guard of infantry 
was drawn up in a double line 
just behind a battery of four 
field-guns. They were Krupps’ 
guns and unshielded. A place 
had been reserved for us, and 
just after we arrived Seyd 
Idris, with some of his Staff, 
came trotting along. A glow 
of professional pride swept over 
me as I watched them approach- 
ing; they were wearing their 
new uniforms and they looked 
quite natty. The guard pre- 
sented arms, and the Sheikh 
dismounted. It was then that 
we noticed the targets. 

To my surprise they were 
only about one hundred and 
fifty yards away, and they 
consisted of four strong stakes, 
to each of which a man was 
lashed. Mobarak explained to 
me that the men were Arab 
camel-thieves who had aspired 
too high. They had got away 
with two of Seyd Idris’ pure- 
bred camels, but they hadn't 
got far; they had been cap- 
tured the previous day. The 
Officer commanding the battery 
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saluted the Sheikh, and asked 


permission to carry on. ‘The 
first gun was sighted. The 


oar of the explosion, the short 


seream of the common shell, 
and the burst were almost 
simultaneous. A great cloud 
of dust spouted upward all 
round the target; when it 
cleared away that part of the 
desert was blank; man and 
stake had disappeared. The 
onlookers grinned their ap- 
proval; there was much flash- 
ing of white teeth in dark faces, 
and murmurs of applause. 

The second gun was trained. 
There was a breathless silence 
while it was being sighted. 
Suddenly the silence was broken 
by a rather weird sound: the 
second engineer was being 
violently sick. The gun was 
fired, and the result was the 
same: the second thief had 
been blown to eternity, and 
most of the onlookers were 
delighted. So far the shooting 
had been excellent, but the 
battery’s precision did not con- 
tinue. When the third gun 
was fired the shell burst about 
half-way. The crew cocked 
the gun up a bit, and the 
next shell flew over the target 
and burst a couple of hundred 
yards. beyond it. By that 
time the gunners’ nerves must 
have been affected, for the 
next shot went wide. The 

commander, obviously 
confused, ordered the gun to 
cease firing, and the fourth 
gun’s crew to get ready. I 
glanced at Seyd Idris. His face 
was devoid of expression, but I 
could see his eyes were blazing. 


The first shell from the fourth 
gun also burst short, but they 
got the target with the second 
shot. Then a mounted soldier 
rode out and killed the re- 
maining thief with a rifle. 
Without deigning to look at us, 
Seyd Idris mounted his horse 
and galloped away. The bat- 
tery limbered up and proceeded 
back to the town. Mo- 
barak walked home with us, 
and I can assure you that 
we were a rather intimidated 
band. 

*‘Second capitan,” he said 
to me, “do you know how 
far Djabi is from Benghazi ? ” 

“I don’t,” I replied. 

“Only forty miles,” he said 
with a malicious grin. 

Later on I imparted this in- 
formation to the second en- 
gineer. 

“T don’t care a damn if it’s 
only four,” the latter replied 
gloomily. ; 

During the afternoon I found 
out something about the poor 
shooting of the second section 
of guns. From my office win- 
dow I saw a Senussi officer of 
artillery being led into the 
courtyard. <A large cauldron 
containing boiling oil was 
brought out from a room oppo- 
site. The officer’s coat was 
stripped off him and the shirt- 
sleeve of his right arm was 
rolled up; then his arm was 
thrust into the cauldron. It 
was withdrawn, his arm was 
stretched across the stump of 
a date-palm, and with one 
blow of an axe a soldier severed 
it at the wrist. The bleeding 
stump of the arm was shoved 
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back into the oil, and at that 
stage I turned faint. When I 
recovered and looked out again 
the officer was lying on the 
ground, and two men who were 
passing kicked him as he lay. 
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Mobarak came along and en- 
lightened me. 

“That bloomin’ officer, that 
dam’ swine-dog,’’ he said, “ he 
pinch the powder out of the 
shells.” 


Vir. 


The next visitor to Djabi 
was a German officer—a very 
meek and mild little Hun, 
although he wore an iron cross 
of some class. He came to 
collect money from Seyd Idris 
for goods, arms and ammuni- 
tion supplied by his Govern- 
ment. His first call on me was 
an unfortunate one. It was a 
sweltering hot day. Some of 
my measurements had gone 
adrift, and the expert from 
the Gippy army had very 
nearly wrecked the sewing- 
machine. I wasn’t in a very 
good humour, and the German, 
who wore glasses, started on the 
wrong tack. 

“Why do your English mer- 
chant ships ram our submarines 
and drown poor German 
sailors?” he asked plain- 
tively. 

Rather heatedly 1 told him 
exactly what I thought of 
German submarines in general, 
and the one which turned us 
adrift in particular. I am 
afraid I used some rather 
strong language. The German 
officer looked pained and went 
away. The next morning he 
came back again, and beamed 
at me through his spectacles. 

“I expect to get back to 
Europe before long,” he said. 


“Would you like me to post 
a letter for you? ” 

“I have no notepaper or 
envelopes,’’ I replied. 

** Those I can supply.” 

“There is no one I wish to 
write to,” I answered menda- 
ciously. 

“Then perhaps the others,” 
he suggested. 

When we met over our fore- 
noon meal I told the others. 
None of the men seemed to 
worry about their relatives, 
and the two engineers didn’t 
trust the German. The three 
apprentices, however, were very 
eager, so that afternoon I got 
notepaper and envelopes for 
them, and cautioned them to 
say little except that we were 
safe in the north of Africa and 
were being well treated. That 
night the German came round 
to our billet and collected the 
letters. He promised the three 
boys he would post their 
letters, and he spoke to them 
very nicely ; he had a son 2 
the German Navy, he said. 
The next morning he left for 
the coast. 

Whether he intended to post 
the letters or not will never 
be kriown. About a week 
afterwards when I was going 
through the archway into the 
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courtyard I saw in an open 
darkened cell to the left of the 
entrance a young Senussi officer 
with whom I used to exchange 
a cheery bon jour. He was 
fastened to a ring in the wall 
by a short chain round his 
waist, and looked very down- 
east. When Mobarak paid his 
daily visit I asked him why the 
officer was there. 

“That dam’ careless fellow,” 
he said. “He was in com- 
mand of the escort of that 
German officer when he go to 
the coast.” 

“ Well, what happened ? ” 

Mobarak drew his thumb 
across his throat. ‘“‘ That Ger- 
man officer, he finished—pouf. 
Butthemoney—he gotoo. That 
is worser.”” 

“Seyd Idris will be furious.” 

“ Well,”’ said Mobarak cheer- 
fully, “he catch the receipt 
for the money. Hell! this is 
war-time.”’ 

“What will happen to the 
officer ? ”” 

“That guy ! ’’ said Mobarak, 
shaking his fist furiously at the 
archway. “‘ You wait, you see. 
Here, what you like to drink 
to-day 3 9 

It was a blistering hot fore- 
noon, and my throat was 
parched. I could have done 
with any kind of drink, but 
saw no hope of getting anything 
but water. 

“For preference a pint of 
beer,” I said. 

“Voila ; ’ave you the cork- 
screw g 2? 

From underneath his cloak 


he produced a large bottle of 
German beer, placed it on the 
table, and beamed at me pleas- 
antly. 

** Put that down the neck,’’ he 
said. 

I wasted no time: I had a 
very efficient corkscrew at- 
tached to my knife. There was 
no tumbler or mug in the room, 
so I drank it out of the bottle. 
It really tasted better that 
way—took longer to trickle 
down. 

“How did you manage to 
get this?’ I asked. 

“A little present from Seyd 
Idris for you,’’ Mobarak replied. 
“He got many cases out of 
looted Italian steamer. Every 
day now I think you get one. 
There are plenty bottles, and 
we are all Mussulmans.” 

That was really a red-letter 
day for me, but my enjoyment 
of the beer, and delight in the 
promise of more, had been 
rather spoiled by my anxiety 
about the Senussi officer. He 
was quite a nice-looking lad, 
and all day I wondered what 
would happen to him. I was 
frightened to look out of my 
window in case I would see a 
repetition of the punishment 
of the artillery officer. When 
I left the palace he was still 
in the cell; the next morning 
he was gone, and I could not 
bear to ask about his fate. 
One morning, about a week 
afterwards, I saw him marching 
along at the head of his com- 
pany, looking as cheerfu) as 
ever. 
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The weather grew hotter and 
hotter. It was no longer pos- 
sible to work in the middle 
of the day. At eleven o’clock 
I left my office and returned 
to the billet, where, after a 
meal, we would lie around on 
the floor and pant and perspire 
until three o’clock, when we 
went out and got in another 
spell of work. 

Ramazan was now approach- 
ing, and, to my surprise, Mo- 
barak informed me one day 
that Seyd Idris intended, with 
his immediate following, to 
spend the month of fasting 
by the seaside, and I was 
to be included in the party. 
I would not be expected 
to work, except for one or 
two little jobs for the Sheikh 
himself ; but Mobarak hinted 
that, as the sewing-machine 
was going, I had better take 
some cloth and make a few 
clothes for myself. Indeed I 
needed them. The trousers of 
my best shore-going suit were 
now threadbare, and holed at 
the knees. Owing to the heat 
I had not been able to wear the 
coat and waistcoat for some 
time; generally I went round 
clad in trousers and singlet. 

I was delighted at the pros- 
pect of a change, and the 
thought that I would soon be 
within sight of the sea thrilled 
me. We left Djabi on camels 
at five o’clock one evening 
bound for Zwedina on the coast. 
For part of the night I rode 
beside Seyd Idris, who had 


apparently rather taken a fancy 
to me. He could talk French, 
as could many of the Senusgj 
officers, but he never used it 
in conversation with me. In- 
stead he always encouraged 
me to talk to him in Arabic, 
of which language I had picked 
up quite a smattering. Ou 


‘route lay through high rocky 


hills amongst which there were 
a number of Senussi posts, 
and those seemed to be parti- 
cularly alert. Just as day 
broke we got clear of the hills 
and entered a strip of fertile 
soil adjacent to the sea. At 
eight o’clock we arrived at 
Zwedina. 

We were quartered in a 
large redoubt which had been 
built by the Turks before the 
Tripoli war. At Zwedina, Seyd 
Idris was absolutely safe. The 
place was inaccessible to the 
Italians by land because of 
the hills and the Senussi posts. 
From seaward it was wn- 
approachable except by small 
boats, for the reefs extended 
out for about three miles. 
Here the Sheikh apparently 
meant to do himself well. He 
had brought his band—a gang 
of musicians from many parts, 
including an Italian cornet- 
player and a number of bands- 
men from the Egyptian army. 
Among the latter was a piper; 
and after dinner the first night 
we arrived the “Cock o’ the 
North ” echoed weirdly around 
the walls of the redoubt. 

On our way down we had 
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halted just before the sun rose 
and had a meal of dates and 
cold. rice, so by ten o’clock, 
after I had had a stroll on 
the beach, I was feeling very 
empty. I had supposed that 
I would be subject to the 
strict rules of Ramazan, and 
was surprised when the cornet- 
player brought me breakfast 
and a box of cigarettes. I 
imagine that he and I were 
the only two who fed between 
sunrise and sunset that day. 
At anyrate I thought that my 
beer would be stopped. Nota 
bit! About noon the ubiquitous 
Mobarak entered the room which 
had been given to me. 

“Tve brought the doings,” 
he said; ‘“‘’ave you the cork- 
screw ? ”’ 

From underneath his cloak 
he brought forth two bottles 
of beer. I produced my knife. 

“Open them,” he said. 

“Both ? ” I asked. 

“ But, of course.” 

Thinking that, perhaps, the 
beer had to be consumed on 
the premises, as it were, or 
that there was some law against 
hoarding, I drew both corks 
and set the bottles on the floor. 
Mobarak left the open window 
at which he was standing, 
bent down, picked up one of 
the bottles, and retired with 
it to a dark corner. The next 
moment the precious fluid, in- 
toxicating and therefore for- 
bidden to all true believers, was 
gurgling down his throat. 

“No loss what the friend 
gets,” he said cheerfully. ‘‘ You 
don’t grudge your old pal a 
drink,” 
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I did grudge it—more, I 
think, than ever I grudged 
anything. In that heat I 
could easily have accounted 
for both bottles ; still it would 
have been unwise to quarrel 
with Mobarak over a bottle 
of beer. I didn’t remain alto- 
gether silent. 

“I had an idea that this 
was Ramazan,” I said rather 
sarcastically. 

By this time Mobarak was 
back at the window. He 
winked, then pointed to a 
group of Senussi under some 
palm-trees. Their tongues were 
hanging out, while they 
patiently counted the hours 
until the sun would set. 

“A lot of other dam’ mugs 
have that idea,” Mobarak 
responded. 

He selected a cigarette from 
my box and again retired to 
the dark corner while he smoked, 
for it also was forbidden. 
Every day, with two exceptions, 
that we were in Zwedina this 
performance was repeated. On 
the two exceptional days 
Mobarak was away out examin- 
ing posts in the hills, and the 
cornet-player brought my two 
bottles of beer. I need hardly 
say I emptied them thankfully, 
and wished that Mobarak would 
go away oftener. 

Zwedina was a delightful 
place, and I thoroughly en- 
joyed the sea breezes, the meals 
of fresh fish, and my walks 
by the shore. There was a 
feeling of security down there 
that I never felt at Djabi, 
and I was sorry when, just 
before ‘ the better moon arose,’ 
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we trekked away back inland 
again. On our arrival we 
found affairs had not been 
running very smoothly in Djabi, 
and that my shipmates had 
been having rather a thin time. 
As far back as the 26th 
February, General Lukin had 
given the Senussi a bad knock, 
and practically destroyed their 
force, down at Agagia, fifty 
miles east of the Egyptian 
border. The Dorset Yeomanry 
had ridden well home and 
captured the Germanised Turk, 
Gaafer Pasha, who commanded 
the Senussi force, and the 
whole of his Staff. Some 
Turkish officers, however, had 
got away into the Libyan 
Desert, and, after much wander- 
ing, brought up at Djabi. 
From them the inhabitants 
at last learned that the Senussi 
were fighting the British, and, 
as far as my unfortunate com- 
panions were concerned, the 
information couldn’t have come 
at a more inopportune time. 
Before he left for the coast 
Seyd Idris, with his usual 
broad-minded thoroughness, 
had made arrangements that 
all through Ramazan they were 
to be fed as usual—there was 
to be no fasting for them. 
This the Mahomedan inhabi- 


tants of Djabi rather resented, 
and they showed their resent. 
ment by scowls and nasty 
remarks. On the night the 
Turks arrived their hostility 
took a more active form: 4 
mob collected and tried to 
rush the billet. Fortunately 
my friend, the young Senusgj 
who had commanded the 
German officer’s escort, was 
handy, and he promptly put 
@ strong guard on the billet 
and saved the situation. 

The resentment of the mob 
soon afterwards underwent a 
curious twist. One of the 
Turkish officers, also Ger. 
manised, to show that he in- 
tended to maintain discipline, 
drew his revolver and shot a 
coffee-glass out of the hands of 
a Senussi orderly who had the 
temerity to drink coffee in 
the presence of his superior. 
The coffee-glass had just 
reached the man’s lips, and 
the bullet came out at the 
back of his head. The Turkish 
officers had to take refuge in 
the palace after that, and our 
men were left alone. 

The morning after our arrival 
Mobarak informed me Seyd 
Idris was of the opinion that 
it was high time he was back 
in Djabi. 


rx. 


When I reached the billet 
and again met my companions 
on my return, I was very 
painfully impressed by their 
appearance. Probably while 
with them they had been 


changing gradually, but from 
day to day the change wasn't 
particularly noticeable; after 
@ month I got something of 
@ shock. The three apprel- 


tices showed it most. When 
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we left England they had been blistered our faces and choked 
fresh - looking, chubby -faced our eyes and nostrils. In- 
lads; now they were haggard, doors it was stuffy, and almost 
their eyes were sunken, and intolerably close. While down 
their cheek-bones were pro- at Zwedina I had made myself 
minent. The second engineer— a new suit of khaki-drill, but 
stil unemployed—was to a my companions by this time 
certain extent a nervous wreck, were in rags. I managed to 
and looked it. The boatswain get some old German uniforms 
had grown a shaggy beard for them, and, with one excep- 
which was turning white. The tion—the boatswain—they were 
fourth engineer had always very glad to wear them. 
been thin and wiry, and he The indomitable Irishman ab- 
had changed least of all; while solutely refused to have any- 
the two sailors—one Spanish, thing to do with a thing that 
the other Maltese—had man- had belonged to the Huns. 
aged to fraternise with the My first job of work on my 
inhabitants, and were more return was to measure an Arab 
contented. general for a uniform, and 
Boredom—bred of monotony, I could see right away the 
overwork, and food which making of that uniform was 
never varied, had played havoc going to be a problem. He 
with the Britishers. They were was a little rat of a man about 
listless and walked with five feet high, and almost as 
dragging feet, for the most thin as a clothes-pole—that 
part silently miserable and was going to be my trouble,— 
hopeless. We had still no but he was the most capable 
news of the war; we only general in this part of Africa, 
knew that up till the time and his bravery was a byword 
that the Turkish officers had amongst the Senussi. Only a 
escaped from Egypt it was month before he and 500 of 
stil going on; and we were his Arabs had ambushed and 
by no means certain that even practically destroyed about 
when it was finished our release 2000 Italians. He was a quiet- 
would come. TheSenussi might spoken little chap, and wistfully 
g0 on fighting the Italians for eager about the fitof his uniform 
years, and they had no in- —the first he had ever had. I 
centive to return us to civilisa- assured him that I would do 
tion. All, with the exception my best for him, and he went 
of myself, were merely unpaid away happy. 
slaves, and might be kept as § Shortly afterwards Mobarak 
such for ever. came in and produced one 
It was now almost unbear- bottle of beer. I frequently 
ably hot. Out-of-doors the pondered over the reason why 
sin seemed to bore into our during Ramazan, when I could 
brains, for none of us had sun- quite reasonably have expected 
» or the sand-storms my beer to be stopped alto- 
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gether, Seyd Idris allowed me 
two bottles, yet when that 
month was over he cut it down 
to one again. It wasn’t until 
after I left Djabi that the 
solution dawned on me, and 
it was so simple I wondered 
why I hadn’t thought of it 
before. My allowance always 
had been two bottles, but 
in Djabi Mobarak had his 
own private quarters, where 
he could drink the beer without 
fear of detection and also 
dispose of the empty bottles ; 
in Zwedina he hadn’t. Truly 
there were no flies on Mobarak 
Kasim. 

That afternoon he returned 
to my office accompanied by 
Seyd Idris. I stopped working 
at the little Arab’s tunic, but 
the Sheikh motioned me to go 
on. For a time he watched 
me in silence; then he said to 
Mobarak in Arabic— 

** Tell him.” 

“Second capitan,” said Mo- 
barak, “the capitan of your 
steamer no dead. He got away, 
and he is in England.” 

The scissors dropped out of 
my hand. I was delighted to 
hear that the captain was 
alive, for I certainly had never 
expected to see him again. We 
were all agreed that he and the 
nigger must have died a linger- 
ing death in the ditch. But 
my pleasure was almost imme- 
diately swamped by another 
thought—someone in England 
must know where we are. 
I think that my heart missed 
a beat, and when Mobarak 
spoke again it nearly missed 
another, 


“And perhaps you also get 
away,” he said. 

Before I had recovered J 
was left alone. That evening 
as I walked back to the billet 
I felt as if I was treading on 
air. In the morning my feet 
had been Jike lead, for I had felt 
hopeless. Now, although the 
hope might be a faint one, it 
was there. After our evening 
mea] I got the two engineers, 
the three apprentices, and the 
boatswain into my room and 
told them, swearing them to 
secrecy lest the news should 
spread to the inhabitants. They 
had noticed my demeanour, and 
thought that I must have heard 
something good. Only the 
second engineer was pessimistic, 

“All the Italian prisoner 
were sent off to Jallo to-day,” 
he said. “I expect that’s 
where we will fetch up.” 

Jallo was a large camp much 
farther inland, where, we had 
heard, there were many Italian 
prisoners. 

“I don’t think so,” I said. 
“TI believe Seyd Idris will play 
the game.” 

‘I don’t,” replied the second 
bluntly, ‘but I am _ hoping 
that this exodus of prisoners 
means an Italian advance, and 
if it comes off I’m going to 
watch for a chance.” 

He refused to take any com- 
fort from my news, but the 
others were prepared to grasp 
at the least shred of hope. 

The next day events moved 
rapidly. At noon I drank my 
last bottle of beer in Dijabi, 
and Mobarak informed me that 
he would come round to the 
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billet for us at ten o’clock, as 
he was going to accompany us 
toZwedina. About four o’clock 
Seyd Idris sent for me, and 
for the first. time he spoke to 
mein French. He told me to 
caution the others to lie down 
in the evening in the ordinary 
way and wait quietly until 
we were called for, as he 
didn’t want the inhabitants to 
know we were going. Then he 
wished me bon chance and shook 
hands warmly. Never at any 
time did I feel really comfort- 
able in the presence of Seyd 
Idris. His dignity rather ap- 
palled me; his power of life 
and death over all in Djabi, 
including ourselves, almost 
frightened me; and yet, look- 
ing back after all those years, 
Tam conscious that I liked 
him.. And, unless the grip of 
a man’s hand when he bids one 
farewell means nothing at all, 
Iam pretty certain that Seyd 
Idris liked me. Anyhow, I am 
grateful to him. 

I.returned to my office and 
handed over the general’s 
uniform—the cutting out of 
which had been completed—to 
the Gippy tailor, with strict 


If ever hours went past on 
leaden wings the hours which 
followed our meal that evening 

Each man lay on the 
floor of his room and. waited. 
the nature of the 

long night’s journey ahead of 
us I tried to get in a little sleep. 
I didn’t manage it, neither, I 
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injunctions as to how it was 
to be sewn. I almost wished, 
even then, I could have one 
more day so that I could 
see it properly finished. Then 
I walked out of the palace 
courtyard and through the arch- 
way for the last. time. I was 
rather earlier than usual, and 
on my way through the town 
I met the boatswain, a patri- 
archal figure with his white 
beard and flowing, dirty, white 
Arab costume. He was carry- 
ing a large stone. He looked 
into my face, and must have 
read something encouraging 
there. 

“* Any luck, sir?” he asked 
hopefully. 

I am afraid that my voice 
broke a little as I replied— 

“‘To-night’s the night, bo’s’n.”’ 

** Glory be to God, mister.” 

He threw his hands up as 
he spoke, but forgot the stone, 
which refused to follow. In- 
stead it slithered through his 
fingers, and dropped on his 
toes. The next moment he 
was hopping about on one foot, 
and for fully five minutes wild 
Irish curses echoed around that 
part of Djabi. 


fancy, did anyone else. The 
thought that in a short time 
we would be clear of the 
sombre atmosphere of Djabi 
for ever overwhelmed me. The 
time dragged on interminably, 
At last Mobarak came, and six 
Senussi soldiers with him. We 
lost no time; we had no 
G 
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packing to do. In what we 
stood up in we followed the 
Senussi into the silent street, 
and from there into the desert. 

Five hundred yards out we 
came to a line of camels, all 
lying down; with them were 
more soldiers. We were told 
that each camel must carry 
two men. I scrambled on to 
one, and the second engineer 
got up behind me. There was 
that first sickening feeling as 
the beast heaved itself on to 
its legs and we found ourselves 
high in the air. In a long line 
the camels plodded off quietly 
across the desert, some of the 
Senussi leading, others bringing 
up the rear. 

We started off south. The 
north star was directly behind 
us, and the second engineer 
knew it; also he knew that 
the sea did not lie in the 
direction in which we were 
going. On we went, and I 
began to wonder. 

“My God!” the second en- 
gineer groaned, ‘and I could 
feel him trembling, “‘ we arc 
going to Jallo after all.” 

** Not a bit,” I assured him. 
** Seyd Idris won’t let us down.” 

That seemed to be my sheet 
anchor. For the next ten 
minutes, in time with the bob- 
bing camel’s head in front of 
me, I kept repeating— 

**Seyd Idris won’t let us 
down.” 

Suddenly the camels ahead 
of us altered course eight points 
to the right. Ours wheeled in 
response, and we settled down 
to a steady progress. The 
north star was now on the 
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starboard beam : we were head- 
ing due west. All through the 
night we plodded on. The 
Senussi posts among the hilk 
were as alert as ever, but they 
had been warned by mounted 
messengers that we were com- 
ing, and no incidents happened, 
Just after daybreak the sea 
became visible, but there was 
no ship on it, nor was there any 
sign of smoke. 

We were quartered in the 
redoubt, and for the next two 
days we haunted the ramparts. 
Never has an area of sea been 
more closely watched. From 
daylight until dark nine eager 
pairs of eyes, puckered by its 
shimmering glare, scanned it, 
but it remained empty. Down 
below, Mobarak and the Senussi 
garrison slept the hours away. 
When the sun set at the end 
of the second day we were 
mostly in despair. William, 
almost tearfully, voiced the 
silent fear that was clutching 
at every man’s heart. 

“Surely we won’t have to 
go back, sir.” 

The first streak of dawn of 
the third day found us on the 
ramparts again. Just outside 
the line of reefs a steamer of 
about 500 tons lay at anchor. 
I ran down and _ borrowed 
Mobarak’s field - glasses: the 
steamer was fiying the Italian 
flag. Presently a boat slid 
down her side and began # 
make its way through the 
reefs. In the bow was & 
flagstaff, from which ‘there 
floated a white flag. Its pr 
gress was maddeningly slow: 
it had to find the channel. 
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When it was still a couple of 
cable lengths distant Mobarak 
led us out of the redoubt, and 
as we went I noticed that the 
soldiers of the garrison, with 
their rifles, were manning the 
ramparts. 

The boat ran up on the beach, 
and three men got out of her: 
a colonel of the British Army ; 
a lieutenant, R.N.V.R.; and 
a bey from the Egyptian Army. 
The colonel saluted Mobarak ; 
then he and his companions 
shook hands with the members 
of our party. The colonel 
wasted little time. After speak- 
ing to Mobarak a couple of 
minutes he turned to me. 

“We had better shove off 
before it gets too hot,’ he 
said. ‘‘ Will the boat carry us 
all ? ” 
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It was a large ship’s lifeboat, 
and I was very eager to be off 
—particularly eager also to 
leave no one on the beach. 

“Yes, easily, sir,’’ I replied. 
“ We have no baggage.” 

The colonel surveyed us col- 
lectively, and a pretty pathetic- 
looking lot we were. 

** Of course, you haven’t,’’ he 
said. ‘“‘ Poor devils!” 

“ Sir,” said Mobarak, “ please 
you give me receipt for nine 
men.” 

The colonel took a notebook 
from his pocket, wrote some- 
thing in it with an indelible 
pencil, tore out the page, and 
smilingly handed it over. 

** Will that do ? ” he asked. 

With a majestic wave of his 
hand Mobarak intimated that 
we were free to embark. 


xI. 


If we had no baggage when 
we left. the beach at Zwedina, 
we had plenty of it when we 
eventually left Benghazi. We 
commenced to acquire it as 
soon as we got on board the little 
Italian steamer, when we re- 
ceived a liberal issue of clothing 
and money, which had been 
put on board by the British 
Consul at that port. 

On arrival there we acquired 
still more clothing. The Consul 
saw to it that we were com- 
fortably billeted, and that we 
had. everything that we re- 
quired. The Italians showered 
hospitality on us, and we had 
& splendid time; best of all, 
Wwe received letters from home. 


By the time that we left 
Benghazi for Malta the appren- 
tices were beginning to fill 


out again; in fact we were all 
looking much less haggard. It 
was well on in the autumn when 
we got back to England. 

I didn’t have very long at 
home. Three weeks after our 
arrival I had a letter from the 
owners asking me to go chief 
officer of a new steamer under 
my old captain. It was no 
time for loafing ashore, for the 
German submarines were going 
strong, and every sailorman 
was needed. When I joined 
the ship I found that the three 
apprentices had got there before 
me. The captain met me at the 
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gangway, we went into the 
saloon, and proceeded to swop 


yarns 


e you know; I was keen 
to hear his. It will be remem- 
bered that on the afternoon 
we landed on the beach at 
Ras el Hamahma two fire- 
men had gone off through the 
hills to search for an Italian 
redoubt. They found it about 
eight o’clock that night, but 
when they attempted to enter 
they were promptly fired on 
by the Italians, and had to lie 
out in the hills until daylight 
came in. Then they made 
another aitempt to get into 
the redoubt, and succeeded. 
They told their tale, and in 
view of the number of roving 
bands of Arabs that were about, 
the Italian commandant reck- 
oned. there was no _ time 
to be lost. He mounted the 
fireman who had been in the 
Tripoli police on a good horse, 
gave him a mounted escort, 
and they galloped hard for 
Mersa Susa. 

There the Italians acted at 
once. A naval tug was lying 
in the harbour with steam up, 
and half an hour after the 
fireman’s arrival she was steam- 
ing westward along the coast. 
When she got abreast of Ras 
el Hamahma the fireman 
showed her officers the entrance 
through the reef, and the beach 
on which we landed. Through 
their telescopes the officers 
could see the boat lying on 
the beach, but no signs of life. 
They had just decided that 
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our party must have gone 
away inland, when they noticed 
@ figure crawling slowly along 
the sand. It was the captain, 
who, half an hour after our 
departure, had managed to 
get out of the ditch. He and 
the nigger were suffering agonies 
from __ thirst. The nigger 
couldn’t move, so the captain 
decided to try to reach the 
ravine and get water for both 
from the stream. 

A boat was promptly lowered 
from the tug ; the two wounded 
men and the three corpses 
were taken on board of her 
and off to Mersa Susa. The 
captain and the nigger lay 
in hospital there for some time; 
the captain was the first to 
recover and to be sent over 
to Malta. There he told his 
tale to the authorities, who 
instituted inquiries as to ou 
whereabouts. Spies from the 
Italian Secret Service eventu- 
ally discovered we were at 
Djabi; unfortunately they also 
discovered that one man had 
died, but could not find out 
who he was. This naturally 
caused acute anxiety to ou 
people at home, who were kept 
in touch with what was happet- 
ing, and it wasn’t until our 
arrival in Benghazi that their 
anxiety was relieved. I under 
stand the Egyptian Secret Ser- 
vice carried out the negotia 
tions for our release, and that 
the British Government had 
to pay pretty heavily to bring it 
about. How much we act 
cost them I never heard. 
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SOME BOOK-HUNTING ADVENTURES. 


BY R. 8. GARNETT. 


Il. 


A PorET IN THE TEMPLE. 


ONE evening, now many years 
ago, on returning to my home I 
found on the hall-table from 
M——, the great painter, an 
honoured family friend, a note 
thus conceived: “‘ Please come 
round to-night if you can.” 

I went round, and found the 
aged Titan alone in his enor- 
mous rather bare studio, sitting 
over the fire, his back to the 
door. On hearing me he turned 
and with a gesture habitual to 
him threw back some thick 
white locks. In the light from 
the candelabra above I gazed 
at him; his eyes were a little 
blood-shot, the wrinkles on his 
fine forehead had deepened 
since my last visit; and, in- 
deed, I thought as I gazed, 
“There sits 2 man for a picture 
called ‘ D espair.’ ” 

“Good!” said he, as he in- 
dicated a ‘churchwarden’ on 
the old gate-legged table near 
him and pushed the tobacco- 
jar towards me. “Good! I 
take your coming to mean that 
My oppressive burden will be 
Telieved, and that soon. Listen! 

“I'am sole trustee for the 
K—— family, K—— (who, as 
you know, knew me well) hav- 
ing placed me in that position 
by his will. He came to me 


here one bitter winter’s night, 
wrapped in his famous cloak, 
and said: ‘M——, I have 
done my duty; I have made 
my will. It was prepared by 
our mutual friend W——. You 
are the trustee. Remember.’ 
He was evidently profoundly 
convinced that in making these 
testamentary dispositions he 
had behaved most handsomely 
to all concerned, and that 
nothing further from him could 
be expected in any shape or 
form. 

“Soon afterwards he died of 
an incurable disease which he 
had bravely concealed from us 
all. My troubles soon began. 
I saw W——, who read the 
will through to me. When he 
had finished, I asked him what 
it meant. He then read it 
through to me again; and, 
seeing my still blank expression, 
said that really to understand 
it I must make myself ac- 
quainted with the law—my firm 
belief is that he did not under- 
stand the document himself ! 
I then asked him what K—— 
had left besides his very lengthy 
will. ‘ Very little, W—— told 
me, ‘but there is his house, 
“The Red Gables” (a ‘ white 
elephant’), hiscopyrights (value- 
less), and certain moneys in- 
vested in burst-up mines and 
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the like ‘adventures.’ What 
little there is will have to be 
sold, for there are a good many 
debts. The widow and children 
must, of course, be provided 
for.’ All this, my dear Garnett, 
was some twelve years ago. 
The widow and the children 
you know. Nothing has been 
sold ; but the debts have been 
paid long since. ” 

* And now ? ” I asked. 

“The house! By an extra- 
ordinary happening, the ‘ white 
elephant ’ has become saleable, 
very saleable. In fact, those 
letters on the floor there are 
from would-be purchasers, 
house agents, auctioneers, the 
devil only knows whom; but 
especially from the widow, who 
threatens me with a Chancery 
suit if I do not move.” 

“Why don’t you move ? ” 

“My dear Garnett, I have 
moved, but I can’t move 
w———” 

“Why not?” 

“TI don’t know!” 

“Is he il? ” 

“es No.” 

‘Is he unfriendly ? ” 

“Good God, no! 
most loving.” 

“Is he sober and indus- 
trious ? ”’ 

“Sober, yes; but as to 
industrious ... You know 
that he is finishing the novel 
for which all the world has been 
asking him for twenty years.” 

“You don’t mean to tell me 
that your W—— is the W——-?” 

* Good God, yes 1” 

“What? The poet, the 
author of that lovely 


thing .. .?” 


He is 


[Aug, 


** None other.” 

“You amaze me! My father 
has known him for ages; but 
I have never heard he was 9 
solicitor.” 

“Oh, yes he is, though.” 

“ With an office ? ” 

“Yes; in the—what is it— 
the Temple.” 

“ And a clerk, copying-press, 
red tape, and all the rest of 
it?” 

“Very possibly. I can’t say 
I have seen them. But, my 
dear Garnett, it is growing 
late. My posset is cooling, 
your pipe is out. You are 
possessed of the matter, #0 
proceed. Further delay is fatal, 
for if I get into Chancery my 
picture is doomed !” 

With common accord we 
turned and looked at it—the 
great unfinished picture on the 
easel. 

‘IT have struggled to paint,” 
M—— moaned, “ but all I do 
is wrong—bad—hopeless. This 
infernal business comes between 
it and me.... But now4 
word in your ear, one of sage 
counsel. W—— will reply 0 
your letter asking you to go to 
him at P——. Well, don’t!” 

“Why not?” 

“It would be fatal! I have 
been three times, and I know! 
On the first three occasions 
that I wrote to W—— he 
replied asking me to lunch 
with him and S—— (you know 
that S——, our divine poet, 
and he live at P——— together). 
Well, I went thrice, ate three 
enormous lunches, talked. of 
Shakespeare, Shelley, 
da Vinci, Ariosto, of the thirty 
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three ways of cooking oysters, 
of, in short, every subject 
ander the sun except business, 
which W——- declined to discuss 
with S—— present; and I 
came away no nearer the 
achievement of my object— 
that is to say, to induce 
w— to ‘move.’ On the 
last occasion I nearly lost 
my temper. No good, with 
w——! He looked so pained 
that I nearly apologised. No; 
avoid P—— like the devil. I 
rely on you absolutely. Good 
nigh 3? 

The next day I wrote to 
W—, and, in the course of 
about five days, I received the 
following reply— 

“Tam delighted to hear from 
@ son of one of the best of 
men, and one, moreover, who 
has ever been a friend to me. 
I have told S—— that you 
will lunch with us next Wednes- 
day, and he is ardently looking 
forward to the pleasure of 
knowing you, whose book on 
— he has so much enjoyed 

I remembered M——’s ad- 
vice, and I replied thanking 
§— and W—— very much, 
but stating that our business 
must be discussed at his office 
(where I had addressed my 
letter), and not at his villa 
near the lovely heath; and I 
wound up by asking ‘him to 
make an early appointment. 

es no answer. 

wrote again. 

’ Still no answer. 

I wrote yet again, express- 
ing myself in strong terms. 

This time I received a note 
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making the desired appoint- 
ment at noon on a day in the 
following week. 

In good time—I need not 
have hurried—I set. off for the 
Temple, found the right en- 
trance in a huge stone building, 
and mounted the stairs—several 
flights. At the very top of 
them, to the left hand of the 
wide landing, I found an ‘ oak’ 
or outer door on which was 
painted the name ‘Mr W——.’ 

I knocked at that door and 
listened. 

No answer. 

I knocked again, and still 
listened. 

No answer. 

I knocked yet again, and 
put my ear to the door. 

Still no answer. 

As the noise, a loud and pro- 
longed one, was yet echoing, 
the door across the landing 
opened and a head, which 
looked as if it needed a wig, 
protruded like that of a tortoise 
from under its carapace. 

“‘ Excuse me,” said its owner, 
“but do you want Mr W——? ” 

“ Yes, I do,” I replied. 

“T thought you might.” 

$$ Beis bariecs B17? 

“T came out to tell you 
that he lives at P——.” 

“Yes,” said I, “I myself 
know that'.very well, but he 
has given me an eppeintment 
here.” 

= Oh, indeed! Can that be? 
Well, you should know best, 
but you would be certain to 
find him at P——.” 

Having so said, the gentle- 
man drew in his bare head and 
shut his door. 
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“ This is very odd ! ” thought 
I. I tried to sit on the banister 
of the stairs, but it was very 
thin and very hard. So I went 
downstairs, and going to the 
open door, looked up and down 
for a dreary length of time. 

At last a neighbouring clock 
struck one. 

At the sound I was just 
going away in despair when a 
small man with large dreamy 
eyes came up the steps to- 
wards me. 

“Mr W——,” said I, as I 
clutched him. 

“Now this is a very extra- 
ordinary thing,” said he. 
“Coming from P——, I have 
been trying to remember 
whether it was Herrick or 
Rochester (you, a poet, will 
know) who wrote the song 
beginning— 


‘** Absent from thee I languish still ; 
Then ask me not, when I return? 
The straying fool ’twill plainly kill 
To wish all day, all night to mourn.’” 


“Rochester!” I replied. 
“The next stanza goes— 


*** Dear, from thine arms then let me 


6, 
That my fantastick mind may prove 
The torment it deserves to try, 
That tears my fixt heart from my 
love.’” 


** Oh, but this is delightful ! ” 
the little man shouted, so that 
the Temple reverberated, and 
the few passers-by looked up 
much startled. ‘‘ Delightful ! 
Kindred souls are we! Come 


to the ‘ Mitre’ and lunch with 
me. We will have pork chops ! 
S—— won’t have them on the 
table at P——-!”’ 





I confess I felt sorely tempted 
by this heartily given invitation 
—despite the time of year 
but I seemed to see my friend 
M-—— before me with an up 
lifted finger, so I drily 
answered— 

“Thank you so much. But 
my time—as also yours—be 
longs to our friend M——, on 
whose business we have met; 
80 let us go up to your office,” 

“My dear Garnett,” said 
W——, in a vexed tone, “I 
am truly sorry, but I have 
forgotten the door-key! It 
is at P——.” 

“Never mind,’’ I replied (at 
@ venture), “the house-porter 
has duplicate keys to all the 
doors.” 

“Now it is a very extre 
ordinary thing,’’ said W—-, 
“I have been here for forty 
years, and I never knew that! 
But—how odd! Here is the 
key after all—how strange,—i 
my pocket ! ” 

“Then let us go upstairs.” 

*€ Without lunch ? ” 

“ Without lunch.” 

‘** But not without a morning 


draught? ” 

“Without even a morning 
draught.” 

** Neither Herrick nor 


Rochester (had you consented 
to be Rochester I would have 
been Herrick) would have te 
fused,” said the disappointed 
man, a8 I took him by his arm 
and gently propelled him up 
the stairs. 

Arrived, at length, at the 
top landing, he opened the 
outer door with his key—# 
operation which his astonished 
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neighbour popped out, much 
excited, to witness. Inside, all 
was darkness; but I must 
here plainly state to his credit 
that W—— was equal to the 
occasion; for he took from 
some ledge or corner a match, 
which, when struck, flared out 
in a startling way, giving out 
as it did so an agreeable odour. 
The match he then applied 
to a candle in a large tin 
sconce. “S—— and [I are 
very fond of these fusees ; 
we often light them, see them 
flare up, and inhale their per- 
fume,” said W——, as if giving 
a piece of valuable information. 

“Most interesting,” said I; 
“put where is your room ? ” 

“Oh, my room! It is some- 
where on the left here.” 

“Well, let us go in, then.” 

“Oh, if you wish,” said 
my poetic acquaintance in a 
dubious tone, as if the idea were 
a strange one for me to enter- 
tain. “Don’t fall over the 
mat!” (There was no mat; 
but I am not prepared to say 
that there had never been 
one.) 

We went in. The window 
was shuttered, and the absence 
of fresh air too noticeable. 

“Do you mind,” I asked, 
“it Lopen the shutters ? ” 

“Well, if you wish; but I 
always use candles.” 

“I confess to a weakness 
for the light of day,” said I. 
“Allow me.” I went to the 


Window, and after struggling 
With bolts and fastenings man- 
aged to open the shutters, 
Which, I noticed, were bare 


of any paint. I threw them 
VOL, CCOXXVIII.—NO. MCCCLXXVIII. 
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wide, and then, with exceeding 
difficulty, pulled down the 
sash. 

“Now, it is a very extra- 
ordinary thing,” said W—, 
“that you, a poet, prefer day- 
light and air. Was it not 
your friend Rochester who 
wrote...” 

“My dear Mr W——,”’ said 
I, “I am not a poet; at all 
events not here—and I want 
you to be so good as to discuss 
the business which has occa- 
sioned this, as I hope, fortunate 
meeting.” 

“My dear fellow, I thank 
you for being so explicit. So 
like your dear father! I my- 
self could desire nought better ; 
but the truth of the matter is 
—it is best to be plain,—the 
naked truth is that I can’t 
find the title-deeds and papers ! 
I have looked and looked. 
S——. has looked and looked. 
We have found most wonderful 
things — bank - notes, unpub- 
lished poems, essays, criticisms, 
plays—even letters of love— 
but no law papers.” 

“So that is why you have 
not ‘moved,’ as M—— puts 
it.” 

“ Exactly.” 

“ And asked him to P——.” 

‘ce Yes.” 

** And asked me there.’’ 

“Well, yes! I have had a 
most ghastly, tragic time. You 
must be told that S——, after 
the second lunch, declared he 
would not meet M—— again ; 
and to persuade him to come 
in to the third one, I had to 
give him my unique copy— 
entirely ‘uncut’—of ‘The 

G2 
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Mourning Bride’! A wrench 
—a sad, sad wrench ! ” 

“Good heavens! But where 
have you looked ? ”’ 

“Why, at P——-!” 

** And not here ? ” 

6é No.”’ 

** But this is your office.” 

“Well, yes.” (It was clear 
that W—— had forgotten the 
existence of his office.) 

“Then why not look in it? 
Surely title-deeds should be 
here and not at P——. Here 
are papers on the table. And,” 
I continued, taking up a bundle, 
“Great Scott! this must be 
the very thing we want ! Look ! 
Here on the top—very dusty ! 
—is the original deed of con- 
veyance of your late client’s 
“white elephant’ of a house. 
See—see—here is its name in 
an engrossing hand—The Red 
Gables ! ” 

“Now, it’s a very extra- 
ordinary thing,’ said the poet- 
solicitor, beaming with joy and 
rubbing his hands together, 
“that the very first thing you 
have done (after opening the 
window) is to find the deeds 
and papers for which I (helped 
by S——, who has worked 
very hard) have been looking 
for months past. I remember 
now — everything is in that 
bundle! How glad dear old 
M—— will be! Give him my 
fond leve, won’t. you, won’t 
you, and heartily, very heartily, 
congratulate him for me.” 
‘Then I may take the 
bundle ? ” 

“In the name of the arch- 
angel Gabriel, do!” 

“ Away at once?” 


** At once, and sell the house 
as fast as possible. Mrs K——’s 
letters have sorely distressed 
S——, whose heart is very 
tender. Why, do you know 
that since this trouble began 
he has stopped all work? A 
national calamity ! ” 

** And you? ” 

“A disaster! Listen to this 
letter from my publishers. I 
know it by heart! Listen! 
‘Dear Mr W——-: Twenty years 
ago, a8 we see from the date 
of the agreement, you prom- 
ised to write and send us the 
MS. of your novel in twelve 
months’ time. After very num- 
erous promises on your part, 
we are still awaiting it. We 
do not wish once more to 
announce the novel in ou 
lists only to disappoint. Is it 
your desire that we’ cancel the 
agreement? Please write to 
us by an early post.’ ” 

** Did you do so? ” 

ce No.”’ 

“But you will now reply?” 

“‘ At once—at once! S— 
will be so rejoiced. And now 
he can finish his Poem! My 
best love to your dear father. 
Don’t fall over the mat. De 
lighted to know you—a brother 
poet, and so like Rochester !” 

I hastened off to M— 
and showed him the papers, 
telling him where I had found 
them. 

“That is the result of follow- 
ing my advice,” said he. “ Had 
you gone to P——! But 
now,” continued he, “I want 
you to do that very thing: 

“What? Go to that’ fatal 
place!” 
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“Yes; but not on legal 
business. The fact is that 
several years ago, at W——’s 
request, I lent him my copy 
of Z—’s Poems with his 
MS. corrections and additions. 
7—— now requires. their 
assistance for a new edition, 
and he has written to me 
many times from—you know 
where,—and recently very very 
ugently. I daren’t confess 
that I lent his gift.” 

“But have you asked W—— 
for the book ? ” 

“Of course. With his con- 
sent, I have even looked for 
it at P——; but now that 
you have found the papers, I 
have the confidence that you 
will find the Poems.” 

“T will do my best.” 

About a week later I paid 
an afternoon call on W—— 
at his villa at P——. On 
hearing my name, he came 
into the hall, pen in hand, 
and beaming. I said, ‘‘ You 
kindly asked me here; _ but, 
though longing to come, I 
had to decline, for business 
reasons. Now I have come 
about poetry.” 

“Delightful ! Charming ! 
You {must see S——. He 
is so happy finishing his 
Poem, and so infinitely obliged 
t you in that atrocious 
matter. Do come into my 
room.” 

I went in. 

“Don’t fall over the books,”’ 
W— added. This time the 

ion was necessary, for 
the floor was strewn with books, 
in piles, in heaps, and in 
tingle volumes. All the chairs 
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but one were heaped with 
them. 

“T know what you want,” 
said W—. “You want 
M——’s copy of dear Z——’s 
Poems. What felicity, his 
touch—Divine! Divine! But 
a want of melody, don’t you 
think? Well, anyway, S—— 
and I have searched the whole 
house through, times without 
number, and we can’t find 
the book! Poor dear old M—— 
is distressed—much distressed ! 
deeply so, deeply so!” 

“You certainly have many 
books,” said I; “and I am 
sure I could not find the 
tiny volume we want among 
them. So, with your per- 
mission, I will look elsewhere.” 

“But where? In the name 
of the archangel Gabriel, 
where ?” 

“* Now tell me,” said I, “‘ now 
tell me, have you seen the 
book lately ¢ ” 

“Yes; I found it only a 
month or two ago, and put it 
somewhere, so that I could 
find it at any moment (as I 
thought) to send back to 
M——. 23 


** Where did you retrieve it? ”’ 

“Why, here in this room.” 

“Thanks. Now, in my turn, 
I am going to find it.” 

I threaded my way among 
the books to the mantelpiece, 
on which I had noticed were 
arranged a number of small 
pictures, miniatures and the 
like, against the wall. One 
of them was sloping a good 
deal forward. I took it up, 
and there, behind it, was 
Z——’s immortal Poems in 
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the famous brown cloth (first 
issue). 

I held it up to W—. 
Then I put it into my pocket. 

“Now, it’s a very extra- 
ordinary thing,” said he, fairly 
chortling with joy. “It is a 
most extraordinary thing that 
your very first act in this 
room (after keeping your 
balance among the books) is 
to find the Poems for which 
S—— and I have been fever- 
ishly searching for so long. 
How did you know where to 
look? It is magical!” 


“Tt is very simple. It so 
happens that my _ wife 
lately . . .” 

“Your wife! You are mar- 
ried ? ” 

é Yes.” 


“Good God!—I mean, go 
on.” 

“My wife, I say, set herself 
to find a lost book, and did so 
on my study mantelpiece. It 
had been put there, because to 
place it among all the other 
books would have meant its 
immediate, and perhaps irre- 
coverable, loss.” 

“So it seems that your wife 
found it ? ” 

(At this moment a bell in 
the hall loudly rang.) 

“‘ My wife found it,” I said. 

“Now it is a very extra- 
ee thing,” commented 

“that though I have 
woman thought of having 
a wife (don’t say so to S—— !), 
I have never remembered to 
marry. But come in to tea! 
In the name of the archangel 
Gabriel, don’t tell S—— that 
you are married. His heart 
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is so very tender,’ he hastily 
added. 

We passed into the . 
room. There stood a small 
elderly-looking man, watch in 
hand, who, on seeing us, ex- 
claimed excitedly: “Late! 
Late! Half a minute late!” 

“This is young Garnett,” 
W-—— shouted to him, “the 
author of ——, who found the 
K—— papers. And there is 
your favourite apricot jam for 
tea,”’ he added. (“‘ Get it,” he 
whispered to the maidservant 
who stood by.) 

S—— restored his watch to 
his pocket. This operation 
accomplished, he grasped my 
hand affectionately. We sat 
down all in very good humour. 

S—— drank four cups of 
tea, ate two ‘special’ large 
plates-full of bread and butter 
with about a pound of apricot 
jam, and talked without stop- . 
ping (except when he left the 
room to find and bring me a 
book). 

Two hours later I left P——, 
covered with benedictions. 


About a year later W——'s 
novel was published. ‘The 
critics went wild with delight 
and penned pans of undiluted 
eulogy ; the public responded ; 
editions quickly multiplied, to 
the scandal of all the ‘ estab- 
lished ’ novelists. It now forms 
@ volume of a famous series of 
‘ classics.’ W—, I consider, 
should have dedicated it to. 
me! Instead, he forgot te 
send me a copy. 

One day, on casually meeting 
him at the R—— Club, I said, 
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“JT am so delighted with your 
novel.” 

“Now, it’s a very extra- 
ordinary thing,”’ said he, “‘ that 
you have not, as yet, written one 

. S&— and I were 
saying so only the other day. 
You, a poet, should certainly 
write a novel! But, on second 
thoughts, don’t hurry! Publish 
in twenty years’ time; and then 
the public you have kept waiting 
will be sure to buy!” 


“But Z—’s poems, the 
famous poems—for, of course, I 
have guessed who Z—— was 
—did the new edition appear ? ” 
I hear you ask me from the 
depths of your monkey-infested 
forest. Well, no! it did not! 
M—— duly sent the book to 
Z——, but he had grown tired 
of waiting for it, and had 
arranged to issue a mere re- 
print. Some day, perhaps— 
who knows ? 

As for M——’s picture, he 
duly finished it, and it was 
purchased for a public gallery 
inthe Antipodes. Some months 
ago I had a visit from a gentle- 
man residing in that part of 
the world, who, speaking of 
pictures, said, ““ You know we 
have M——’s last work; it is 
the gem of our gallery.” 

“Yes, I know,” I said. “I 
used to see it on his easel.’’ 

“But the house, the very sale- 
able ‘white elephant’! What 
about that?” I hear you cry. 
Well, Mrs K—— decided to con- 
tinue to live in it! She did 80, 
in fact, until her death, which 
occurred recently. It realised 
a large sum of money. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S ‘ LOVE POEMS.’ 


“And there is ‘ Uncle’ 
Blimber,” added Mr Everard 
in a confident tone. “ You 
have seen him, he showed you 
in. He has his faults, the 
chief of which is anno domini, 
but he is a useful man. Chan- 
cery practice is his forte, but 
he has a wide knowledge, has 
read a great deal, and keeps it 
up still. Notes all the cases, 
makes me subscribe to two 
Law Journals, in fact. Has 
been with me ten years ; before 
then his old employers, Quig- 
leys (you know Quigleys ?) 
turned him off—thought he 
would want a pension. A 
friend at the ‘ Cheshire Cheese,’ 
where I lunch, told me about 
him. I engaged him at £200, 
and he’s been here ever since. 
He’s got a niece living with 
him, and I told him he must 
save something for her; might 
die any time now, of course. 
And then there’s Bagwell. Now 
ep: ui? . 

And my future partner, Mr 
Everard, who was lightly run- 
ning over the merits of his 
staff of law clerks, proceeded to 
give me some biographical de- 
tails of the invaluable Bagwell. 

When, one morning a few 
weeks later, I mounted the 
stairs to what had then become 
Mr Everard’s and my Office, 
for my first day’s work, I saw 
Mr Blimber toiling up them 
before me. I overtook him in 
the corridor, and hat in hand 
he respectfully stood aside to 
let me pass. “‘ Mr Everard’s 
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compliments to you, Sir,” he 
said, “‘and he wished me to 
say that he has to see Lord 
A—— on his way down this 
morning. His lordship is very 
apt to keep Mr Everard, Sir, 
and if I may suggest it to you, 
it will be as well to open the 
letters.” 

I thanked Mr Blimber and 
asked him to assist me with that 
operation. He followed me 
into my senior’s room, but 
would not sit down. “I prefer 
to stand,” he said. 

He was a tiny old man, 
bald-headed and hook-nosed, 
with tired watery eyes behind 
a pair of pebbles in a steel 
frame. He was most respect- 
ably dressed in a well - cut 
frock - coat with trousers of 
@ subfusc hue, and wore a 
dark-blue cravat of bird’s-eye 
pattern. As I opened the 
letters, I passed them to him 
across the table, and was struck 
by the fact that he seemed to 
divine the contents of each 
before he had glanced at it. 

“Murphy & Co., Dublin; an- 
other probate for sealing, I 
expect. Yes! Very satisfactory 
people Murphy’s are. 

“Mrs Languish ; sure to want 
money. Yes!—fear we can’t 
oblige her again this half-year. 

“ Reverend Bowles, of course ; 
no doubt he’ll say he wasn’t 
drunk, but is the victim of an 
unprovoked assault. Quite so, 
so he does ! 

** Jaques & Co.; haven’t heard 
from them for a long time. Ex- 
pect they would like us to 
forgo another bill of costs. 
So they do.” 
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In this way Mr Blimber, 
half in his beard, half aloud to 
me, was commenting on the 
correspondence before me when 
the door opened and the. office 
boy came in with “A lady 
to see you, Sir!” 

“* Now, boy,”’ said Mr Blimber 
crossly, “‘ how many times have 
I told you always to give the 
caller’s name ? ‘ A lady ’ means 
nothing to me. My mind’s a 
blank.” 

““She wouldn’t give one, Sir; 
said Mr Garnett wouldn’t know 
it.” 

** Now, a8 sure as mustard 
is mustard,” said Mr Blimber, 
turning to me, “directly a 
woman comes to the office, 
trouble begins! You see, Sir, 
she starts all wrong as soon a8 
she opens the door. Won't 
give her name, indeed.” Then, 
raising his voice, “ Tell her, 
boy, that Mr Garnett has not 
arrived, and that the Managing 
Clerk is engaged, but will attend 
to her shortly. Excuse me, 
Sir,” he went on, “ but I can 
peep into the waiting-room 
from the corridor. I'll have a 
look, I’ll have a look,” and 
mumbling to himself he went 
out. 

He was back again directly. 
“It’s a dangerous woman,” he 
saidexcitedly. “She hasn’t been 
here before, but I know het. 
She’s been haunting the Appeal 
Court with a bag of papers, 
and is as mad as ten hatters. 
We must get rid of her at once. 
She might blow the place up 
or corrupt one of the lads! 
Do you consent to my seeing 
her, Sir? ” 
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“Certainly, Mr Blimber,” I 
said, “‘ unless .. .” 
“Oh no, Sir, I could not 
permit a woman like that to 
waste your valuable time. It’s 
scandalous, infamous, that she’s 
here. I fancy she’s seen a new 
name on the plate in the hall: 
your name, Sir, and thinks, 
pardon me for saying so, that 
yore... well, that you 
might. be willing to see her.”’ 
This time he was away for 
several minutes. ‘“‘I have got 
rid of her, Sir,’’ he said rather 
proudly when he appeared 
again. ““I was quite polite. 


I merely said you had a strong 
feeling against lady litigants and 
were related to Lord Justice 
J——, who sits in the Appeal 
Court, and she went off at 
onee.’’ 

I. began to feel with Mr 


Everard that Mr Blimber was 
a useful clerk, and as time 
passed this first impression 
deepened § considerably — in 
fact, at the end of a year I 
felt that the old man held a 
more important place in the 
business than I quite liked. 
Mr Everard, clever man though 
he was, did little (figures ex- 
cepted) alone. If he wrote 
&long letter or even a short 
one on a technical point, Mr 
Blimber would get hold of 
it before it was press-copied, 
mumble to himself over it, 
tefer to some papers or book, 
and lay both on Mr Everard’s 
desk, retiring silently directly 
he had done so. 

Presently Mr Everard would 
tall; “ What’s this, ‘ Uncle’ 
Blimber, what’s this?” Blim- 
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ber would come in. ‘ Marr- 
able’s case, Sir, only Marr- 
able’s case; Cockburn’s judg- 
ment; you, remember Cock- 
burn. No? Ah, he was before 
your time. We have no judges 
nowadays. What a mind that 
man had, Mr Everard, what 
lucidity! Those Marrables 
thought like you, Sir, but 
Cockburn wouldn’t have it— 
not a bit of it! and it’s the 
leading case to-day on Fore- 
shore accretions.” 

And after some arguments 
on the part of Mr Everard, his 
letter would often be revised 
on the authority of some case 
or other. 

I had found that many of 
the text-books in the office 
were Mr Blimber’s, his name 
written on the titles, and the 
margins scored with notes in 
his tiny but legible hand. He 
worshipped Smith’s ‘Manual of 
Equity,’ and had made volumin- 
ous notes preparatory to writ- 
ing ‘A History of the Court of 
Chancery.’ 

Law and the newspaper 
formed, however, his sole read- 
ing. I asked him if he had 
read Shakespeare. “No, I 
don’t care for love poems,” 
was his somewhat startling re- 
joinder. I suspected, however, 
that he had done so in his 
time. Certainly one woman was 
an unfailing topic of conversa- 
tion with him—I mean, of 
course, his niece. 

Her name was Azalea, but 
he always called her ‘that 
woman.’ 

“Can you spare me, Sir, 
while I go to ‘Mudie’s’? ‘That 
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woman’ wants another book 
of travels. It’s amazing to 
me how she gets through them. 
I couldn’t read one to save 
my life. She’s reading about 
Borneo now. Excuse me, Sir, 
for mentioning her to you, 
but while she’s with me, being 
@ woman, she must be hum- 
oured, and as she’s mad to 
travel and lives at Mitcham, 
as you know, I get her these 
books. It keeps her quiet in 
the evenings when I’m studying. 
If she’s not reading, she’s talk- 
ing. What about, God knows ! 
So, though I can ill afford it, 
I pay a guinea a year for her 
—I won’t be long, Sir.” 

In this wise was ‘ Uncle’ 
Blimber wont to apologise for 
his short absences to the Cir- 
culating Library on behalf of 
‘that woman.’ 

One day she actually ap- 
peared with a basket. 

“You forgot your dinner, 
Unele,”’ she said as she handed 
him a soda-water bottle full of 
water (for Uncle Blimber did 
not fancy the water supplied 
to the ‘Inn’), and a pig’s trotter, 
with a slice of bread on a plate. 

Her uncle was almost speech- 
less with anger. 

“You have come to Gray’s 
Inn, to the office! How dare 
you! To do such a thing! 
Go home at once.” 

And Azalea, not as I thought 
without a glance at me, tripped 
out of the room. 

She was quite astonishingly 
pretty. It was incredible that 
she should be, but she was! 
Tall, slender, with golden hair, 
blue eyes, and what would have 


been® pretty cheeks had they 
not been so thin and white, 
Her dress was painfully thread. 
bare and meagre, I noticed. 

“Your niece looks delicate,” 
I said. 

“Not at all, Sir,” answered 
Blimber, “‘as strong as strong 
can be, does all the house-work. 
No, Sir, that girl will outlive 
me. Mark my words, Sir.” 

Considering that the uncle 
was threescore years and ten 
and a good bit more, and that 
the niece was twenty - three, 
this seemed to me a reasonable 
and even a desirable possibility, 
but such was far from being 
Blimber’s opinion. 

He said, “It is always those 
who are of no use, like that 
woman—she is dependent on 
me, Sir,—who go on living, 
and they that do the work 
who are taken.” He grumbled, 
** Look at Hoggins, K.C., now— 
only called to the Bar forty-five 
years ago, and he died yester- 
day! It’s dreadful! And those 
women, they live on and on, 
and ruin the Annuity Offices. 
If I could afford to buy ‘this 
one an annuity I would, but 
I can’t, and if I die, what's 
to become of her? She can’t 
do copying, sews badly, can't 
figure correctly, only talks and 
reads books of travel! Abs0- 
lutely useless.” 

“Tf I die” was a common 
locution with Mr Blimber. 

I could not help thinking 
that Azalea would be useful a 
well as ornamental in a cap® 
city ‘unthought of by he 
woman-hating uncle, but it 
would have been worse thaD 
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hopeless, I knew, to suggest to 
him that she might marry. 
Did she not do ‘all the house- 
work ’ for ‘ Uncle ’ Blimber ? 

Mr Everard one afternoon 
noticed that his faithful Blimber, 
instead of eating his dinner (he 
always raised the slope of his 
desk and extracted morsels 
from the semi-privacy of the 
rampart thus created), sat re- 
garding it mournfully instead. 
It turned out that his false 
teeth had failed him, and my 
partner thereupon, on the old 
man confessing that he lacked 
the money to buy a new set, 
generously despatched him to 
his own dentist in Queen Anne 
Street with a letter taking 
responsibility for the fees. 
“Blimber is a8 poor as a rat,” 
said Mr Everard to me. ‘“‘ He 
trudges in the rain to the 
station to save a penny "bus 
fare. I suppose he is trying 
to provide for his dependent 
niece. He has not had a 
holiday for years,—away from 
Mitcham, I mean.”’ 

Another day I heard Mr 
Blimber cursing the while he 
executed a kind of step-dance 
m the stone staircase. He 
had dropped his spectacles and 
smashed them. A piece had 
barely missed the eye—he had 
but one—of the hall porter 
below, who was cursing also. 

I gave ‘Uncle’ Blimber a 
new pair of glasses and the 
porter a suitable consolation. 
Both were deeply grateful, and 
4 little later both did me a 
good turn, as they fondly im- 
agined, by blocking up one of 
my room windows. They had 
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found that some of the members 
of a celebrated Woman’s Suf- 
frage Society could see into it 
(if they chose to do so) from one 
of their own in an adjoining 
house. Both men thought this 
scandalous; and rather than 
forfeit their good opinion, I 
submitted to work in semi- 
darkness. It is true that I 
had electric light. 

Time passed. ... One 
morning Mr Blimber failed to 
appear; instead of him there 
was a note signed ‘ Azalea 
Layfield,’ conveying her uncle’s 
“respectful duty and regrets 
for absence from business owing 
to ill-health.” The next morn- 
ing Azalea herself came. 

‘Uncle ’ Blimber had died in 
his sleep the previous night. 

My partner was in Holland 


on business, and I had scarce 
@ moment to give to Azalea. 
I just saw her, found that she 
had little or no idea what to 


do, and sent her back to 
Mitcham with the cashier, whom 
I instructed to make arrange- 
ments for the funeral. While 
speaking, I looked in the safe 
and found that we had no 
‘ Blimber ’ papers whatever. I 
told Azalea so, and asked if 
there were any athome. ‘ No,” 
she said simply. “Uncle had 
only his books and his clothes. 
The furniture belonged to my 
mother and father, and uncle 
took me with it when they 
went down in the Princess 
Alice.” 

Just before six o’clock that 
evening Bagwell—the cashier 
—returned with a small old 
black tin box with a curious 
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dome-shaped top, 
placed on my table. 

“T have ordered the funeral, 
Sir,”’ he said, ‘‘ given Miss Lay- 
field fifteen pounds, and have 
brought away Mr Blimber’s 
purse and this box, which was 
on a shelf over his bed. Miss 
Layfield says it was always 
kept there, but she does not 
know what is in it. There’s a 
key in the purse. I thought 
it might belong . . .” 

I took the purse from Bag- 
well: it contained two half- 
crowns, some pence, and a 
small key. Yes, the key did 
fit the lock. I turned it. The 
box was brim full of papers, 
and I took a handful out. 

“They’re Bonds, Sir,” said 
Bagwell in an indescribable 
tone. 

Bonds they were — crisp 
crackling Bonds, with sheets 
of coupons printed in red, in 
blue, in green. .. . 

Another handful of papers 
and more Bonds, and yet more, 
and more besides, lying there 
in the box to take out and 
handle with reverence—or dis- 
gust—which ? 

Bagwell and I stood staring 
at each other mutely. 

“It’s a hoard,” I said at 
last, ‘‘ a regular hoard.” 

** A miser’s hoard,” said Bag- 
well solemnly. 

He wanted to value the 
Bonds then and there and make 
a total. I would not hear of 
it. I thrust the Bonds back 


which he 


into the box, pressed them 
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down tightly, shut the lid, 
turned the key in the lock, 
and threw the box into our 
big safe. I seemed to gee 
Azalea’s thin white cheeks and 
thin black dress. I went home 
and passed an almost sleepless 
night. 

The next day Bagwell valued 
the Bonds at the price of the 
day at nearly £18,000. They 
were all Bearer securities. That 
fact seemed to strike us in the 
face.! 

At the bottom of the box 
was Mr Blimber’s holograph 
Will. 

He forgave a certain Mr 
Amos Outwell a debt of 
£10; he forgave another, Mr 
Alexander Milward, “the wrong 
he has done me,’ and left 
him £5; and “ all the rest and 
residue” of his estate he be- 
queathed “to my only surviv- 
ing relation Azalea Layfield, 
spinster,” whom he appointed 
his sole executrix. 

A week later Azalea came to 
see me. I read her the Will. 
She listened in silence, and 
then said that her uncle used 
to buy his groceries from Mil- 
ward’s shop, but one day had 
told her that he should deal 
elsewhere, so she thought some- 
thing was wrong. She was 
surprised that her uncle had 
ever lent anyone £10—in fact, 
she plainly showed that she 
thought it impossible. 

“But he had money, Miss 
Layfield,” I observed. 

Azalea said, ‘I should like 











1 I wish to state explicitly that Mr Blimber was a scrupulously honest man. 
The £18,000 represented the savings of a long life. 


He spent almost nothing. 
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to be able to pay the quarter’s 
rent, Sir.” 

Gently I broke the news to 
her, but I found it was really 
not necessary to be so careful. 
Azalea could not understand. 

“Uncle had no money,” she 
said. It was a fixed idea with 
her. 

I gave up the attempt, that 
day, to tell her that she was a 
rich young woman. 

Six months later, Miss Lay- 
field, whose cheeks had plumped 
very satisfactorily on better 
fare, took a first-class passage 
for Melbourne. In the course 
of a little time she married a 
Melbourne man, on condition 
that he would see the world. 


One morning, still later, I 
was opening my room door on 
my arrival when a very old 
and much bent man with a 
snow-white beard came along 
the corridor and said, “‘ Excuse 
me, but can I see Mr Blimber ? ” 

I motioned him in and gave 
him a chair. ‘“ Are you a 
frend of Mr Blimber?” I 
asked. 

“We are old acquaintances. 
Iam a solicitor’s clerk, retired.” 

“You have not seen Mr 
Blimber recently ? ” I asked. 

“No—he used to meet me 
at times, but not recently.” 

I then told him of his ac- 
quaintance’s death. 

“Did he suffer much ? ” 

“No; he had a very short 
illness.”” 

The old man thanked me, 
and was painfully rising to go 
when I said, “ Did you know 
Mr Blimber’s niece ? ” 
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“No; I never heard of her, 
Sir. Did she live with Mr 
Blimber? My sister...” 

“ce ag es g 9 

“I think my sister would 
like to know that he was cared 
for. Did his niece look after 
him ? ” 

I said that she did, and I 
briefly described Azalea. 

The old fellow listened in- 
tently, and then again thanked 
me. 

“TI will tell my sister. I 
may say that she was engaged 
to Mr Blimber at one time,” 
he said diffidently. 

“IT understand.” 

“ There was a misunderstand- 
ing—a regrettable misunder- 
standing,” the old man slowly 
added as he sighed and de- 
parted. 

So I was right. Mr William 
Shakespeare’s ‘Love Poems’ 
were not entirely unknown to 
‘ Uncle ’ Blimber. 


Mrs BEETLES, Mrz. Pickwick, 
AND THE GOSWELL Roap. 


“Mrs Beetles to see you, 
Sir.” 

“eé Who ? 9 

“* Mrs Beetles.” 

“Who is she ? ” 

“I don’t know, Sir.” 

“Well, pray ascertain her 
business.” 

My servant Keziah retired. 
In a minute she reappeared. 

** From the Vicar, Sir.” 

“Oh, I remember! Ask her 
to come in.” 

Taking the precaution of 
opening the door to its fullest 
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extent, Keziah then ushered 
in one of the widest women I 
have ever seen. She had an 
open expression, a very shining 
complexion, and an engaging 
smnile. 

“My duty, Sir,” she said, 
“and I was to say from the 
Vicar with his kind regards 
that he hopes you’ll engage me, 
I having six and my husband 
that bad (from the war, Sir) 
with his one leg and his chest 
and internals—shocking ! ” 

“ Take that chair,” I said. 

She sat. 

“Did the Vicar explain that 
my wife is abroad, and that I 
should want you to go into 
the country to assist with the 
house-work—cooking, cleaning, 
and so forth ? ” I inquired. 

“ He did, Sir.” 

“You are at liberty, he told 
me.” 

“ Yes, Sir. Quite at liberty.” 

“ But your family ? ” 

*“My mother will look after 
them.” 

“Oh, I see. How old is your 
youngest child ? ” 

“ Six, Sir—a girl.” 

“Would she not feel your 
absence ? ” 

“ Dreadful, Sir. She would 
cry night and day.” 

“ ieee...” 

** Well, there it is, sir.” 

* Bring the child.” 

ee Sir q 2? 

‘I say, Bring the child.” 

“I may bring Rose, Sir ? ” 

“Yes, certainly. She will 
enjoy the country.” 

“Well, she may do. Of 
course, she doesn’t know any 
country. I do thank you, Sir.” 


It was in this way that 
I engaged Mrs Beetles. | 
instructed her to meet me 
at Paddington Station o 
@ certain morning at a speci- 
fied time, bidding her be at 
the wicket - gate at Plat- 
form 3 and to look out for 
me. 

Just outside the wicket-gate 
I duly saw her. She and a 
small weakly pallid child, with 
legs like those of a turkey, 
were sitting on a box, and 
looking, I thought, as if the 
place were familiar to them. 
It was then 11 o’clock. 

Mrs Beetles caught my eye, 
and rose from her box. 

“IT am glad to see you 80 
punctual,”’ said I. 

“We came at seven, Sir.” 

“ At seven ? ” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

** But why ? ” 

“Well, you see, my eldest 
goes out with a lorry about 
six, so he brought us.” 

“Good heavens! And your 
breakfast ? ” 

“Oh, that’s all right, Sir. 
We've had it.” , 

** Well, come on the platform, 
then.” 

I found seats in a third- 
class carriage, and we got in. 
Mrs Beetles then informed me 
that she was used to travel- 
ling, having been twice to 
Southend by train, but that 
Rose had never seen one before. 
The child, I noticed, took no 
apparent interest in anything. 
She did not even look; she 
just sat. 

“Your little girl is very 
quiet,” I said. 
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“Well, Sir, you see she’s 


“Well, of course, it’s the 
neighbours in the buildings. 
You see, there’s so many chil- 
dren; and she gets hit so 
much.” 

“Gets hit ? ”’ 

“Yes, if she goes out. So 
ag she’s out now, she thinks 
she'll be hit. The gentleman 
won't hit you,” she added to 
the child. 

I sighed, and got a picture 
paper with a crowd of small 
red. pictures of exciting events 
between bears and rabbits and 
elephants and dormice, and 
gave it to her. She took it, 
but put it on the seat. Her 
feelings may have been stirred. 
One does not know. 

The train moved off. Mrs 
Beetles extracted a paper from 
a pocket and unfolded it. I 
saw that it was a very popular 
weekly conducted by a gentle- 
man just then (and since) much 
in the limelight. 

“You read the papers, Mrs 
Beetles ? ”’ I asked her. 

“Well, this one. For the 
insurance, Sir. Yes, Sir.” 

The attendant came along 
the corridor with tickets for 
lunch. I took three tickets. 

“You and Rose will lunch 
with me,”’ I said. 

“How, Sir?” 

“We will go to lunch.” 

. ., Where, Sir?” 

“Here, in the train.” 

“I will try to do anything 
you wish, Sir, I’m sure.” 

“Then let us go.” 

The corridor and Mrs Beetles 
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were exactly the same width ; 
but at last we got into the 
luncheon car. 

Mrs_ Beetles’ too visible 
amazement on seeing the tables 
laid for lunch was such that I 
did not venture to look at her 
after my first glance until we 
were all seated. Rose’s phy- 
sical condition (she sat opposite 
me) reminded me of a hashish 
smoker I once saw. 

Lunch was served. Mrs 
Beetles not understanding the 
purpose of a menu, I took the 
lead, and I incidentally ordered 
her a bottle of stout. Its 
appearance seemed to give her 
confidence in the reality of 
her surroundings. She looked 
at the label on the bottle, and 
remarked gladly, “ I know what 
that is.” 

Rose kept her eyes fixed on 
me, and did not remove them 
until I had finished my soup. 
She then allowed her mother 
to administer a spoonful to 
her. Having tasted it, she 
shook her head. 

** Does Rose not like soup ? ” 
I asked. 

** She’s disappointed, Sir.” 

ii Why q ” 

“ Well, I promised her a bit 
of sausage (I’ve got it in my 
pocket).” 

“But we are going to have 
meat.” 

¢é Oh ! 93 

Eventually mother and child 
made a meal of a kind. They 
tried to like it, I am sure; 
but how to eat when there were 
so many astonishments ? Rose, 
indeed, gave it up as beyond 
her, and only ate when forcible 
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feeding, or something near it, 
was resorted to. That she 
expected the waiters to hit her 
whenever they came near was 
only too evident. 

We went back to our car- 
riage, and I suggested to Rose 
that now we were in the coun- 
try she should look out of the 
window. Instead, she stared 
at a knot in the window- 
frame, and at last she daringly 
touched it. 

“There’s nothing to see out 
of window at home. And as, 
if we open them, it is called 
‘swank,’ we don’t do so,” Mrs 
Beetles explained. 

I took out a book and read. 

Mrs Beetles read. Rose fin- 
gered the knot in the wood. 
For her, she was, I must think, 
happy. 

When I looked at her next, 
she was asleep. I remarked 
on the fact to her mother. 

“It’s the first time I ever 
see her sleep in the daytime, 
Sir—since she was a baby. You 
see, it’s the quiet.” 

“The quiet?” (We were 
rushing along at express speed.) 

“Yes, Sir; the buildings 
is shocking noisy. She never 
sleeps, you may say.” 

“ Where are the buildings ? ” 

“In the Goswell Road, Sir.” 

“Oh, where Mr Pickwick 
lived as Mrs Bardell’s lodger.”’ 

“Yes, Sir.” 

** Do you know him ? ” 

** Yes, Sir.” 

“Is he there now ? ” 

“Yes, Sir; that is—in the 
book.” 

CBy 4 oe” 

“ Charles Dickens, Sir.” 

“You have the book ? ” 
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“Yes, Sir. We've always had 
it.” 

Mrs Beetles then informed 
me, by degrees, that ‘the 
book’ (she always called it 
‘the book ’) was the property 
of her mother, who had ‘ always 
had it.’ In subsequent con- 
versations I found that she 
knew the chief incidents by 
heart. She also owned a Bible 
and a prayer-book, and had 
once owned a hymn-book, but 
it had been stolen. 

The journey came to an end 
at last. As it neared that 
desired consummation, Rose’s 
attention was directed to some 
chickens. She now spoke for 
the first time since she had 
been in the train, observing 
with sorne decision, “ I’ve seen 
them.” 

Her mother explained that 
there were chickens in a garage 
which apparently adjoined the 
‘ buildings,’ and that Rose was 
occasionally conducted to the 
garage by one of her brothers. 

The motor into which we got 
at the local station occasioned 
no surprise whatever, either 
to Rose or her mother; but 
their vision seemed limited to 
it. They looked at nothing, 
not even at the sea when we 
came in sight of it. 

My country abode reached, I 
saw nothing further of Mm 
Beetles and her offspring, and 
I am afraid I forgot them until 
the next morning. 

It may have been 10 o'clock 
when I encountered Mrs Beetles. 
I said, “I hope you had a good 
night and slept well.” 

** Not a wink, Sir.” i 

“ Good heavens, why not? 
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“Tt’s the quiet, Sir.” 

“The quiet ? ” 

“Yes, Sir. You see, I wait 
for the crashes.” 

“The crashes ? ” 

“The motors in the Carter 
Paterson garage one side of 
the buildings and the General 
Post Office garage the other. 
In the buildings, when I hear a 
erash, I doze off nice till the 
next one comes, and so on.” 

“So, as there were no 
‘crashes’ last night to 
hear... .?” 

“T couldn’t sleep, Sir.”’ 

* And Rose ? ” 

“Well, I think she slept a 
bit. She may have done.” 

“Where is she ? ” 

“In the scullery.” 

“But why ? ” 

“She likes it; she likes 
hearing the water trickle.” 


“But it’s a lovely morning. 
She should be in the garden.” 

“Oh, no, Sir! ” 

“T say, oh, yes!” 

“ Of course, if it’s your wish, 
Sir; you are the master. But 
Rose would never go out with- 


out one of her brothers. 
see, if she’s hit . . .” 
“Good heavens ! ” 
A day or two later I managed 
to get Rose to accompany me 
into the garden. She was 
very scared, but I induced her 
to look at a flower. Then I 
Picked it, and was about to 
give it to her when I found 
that she was missing. I went 
into the house and found her 
mother. That lady remarked, 
Rose thinks you will get hit.” 
‘“ Why 9” 
“Because you picked a 
flower.” (It must be supposed 


You 
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that Rose had seen my gar- 
dener.) 

I think it was the next day 
that I suggested to Mrs Beetles 
that she should go to the 
beach with Rose. I pointed 
the sea out to her. She said, 
“TI did not know that it went 
up.” (From our altitude of 
500 feet above sea-level wé 
have a view of the ocean to 
the horizon.) 

Later I heard that to find 
the sea Mrs Beetles had gone 
to the top of a high hill, where 
she had ‘sat on a prickle’ 
and ‘rolled down’; neverthe- 
less, she had remarked that the 
hilltop was ‘like heaven.’ It 
was plain that she had a 
natural love for the country. 

This gave me an idea. I 
encouraged her to take a path 
leading to the hilltop behind 
my house. I said— 

“Tf it is too steep, sit in the 
field half-way up, getting over 
the stile to it.” 

In the course of the after- 
noon I went up the path and 
found Mrs Beetles and Rose 
sitting on it. I said, “ Why 
not sit in the field ? ” 

“‘ There’s a big animal in it.” 

I looked, and saw a placid 
cow busily feeding. Rose, by 
the way, had never tasted 
‘ milk from the cow.’ 

I have never succeeded in 
inducing Mrs Beetles to go into 
the field; but of her own 
accord she found a quarry—a 
desolate but safe spot—in which 
she often sat gazing on to the 
distant blue sea, while Rose 
explored the nearest bushes. 

One day Mrs Beetles remarked 
to me— 
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“ I’m getting shocking letters 
from the neighbours.” 

“ What about ? ” I asked. 

“ They all say I am such a 
terrible liar.” 

“But why ? ” 

** Because I wrote to mother 
about this heavenly place, and 
she read my letter to them. 
You see, they think I am telling 
such shocking lies.” 

I bought a dozen cards with 
photographs of local scenery 
and gave them to her. I 
derived the impression that she 
now considered me to be a 
photographer. 

Another day, when I paid 
her her wages, she said— 

“Now I shall pay the in- 
stalment.” 

“What instalment ? ” 

“ To the lady.” 

* What lady ? ” 

“The lady whose things was 
stole,” 

Pursuing inquiries, I found 
that Mrs Beetles, being de- 
sirous of adding to her income 
some time since, had conceived 
the idea of utilising the flat 
roof of the ‘buildings’ for 
drying washing, the property 
of the lady who consented to 
let Mrs Beetles ‘ wash.’ 

One day, on climbing to the 
roof to take in the ‘ things,’ she 
found them not—they had all 
gone. “ Oh, he did it proper! ” 
she told me; “strike me pink 
if he didn’t! Why, he stole all 
down to the very pegs! Oh 
yes, I know who done it,” she 
added. “ But. he’s a friend of 
the landlord’s agent, so, of 
course, I never says nothing.” 

“So you are paying the lady 
for her things.” 
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“Yes, Sir: ten shilling a 
week.” 
“Will she employ you 
again ? 39 


“Oh, no, Sir. You see, she 
said she couldn’t trust me.” 

Another day my sister re- 
turned from our market town 
with a copy of the first edition 
of ‘Martin Chuzzlewit,’ which 
she had picked up in a furniture 
shop. (It proved to be a some- 
what defective copy.) Mrs 
Beetles saw it, and remarked, 
“The book is like that one, 
Sir.” 

“With similar looking pic- 
tures ? ” 


** Yes, Sir.” 

“Oh! When we go back to 
Town bring it to me.” 

I will, Sir. 

Much later Mrs _ Beetles 
brought me ‘the book’ at 


Highgate. It proved to be a 
really excellent copy of the 
first edition of ‘The Pickwick 
Papers ’ (first issue). She said 
her mother remembered it was 
@ present to her father from a 
gentleman ‘in the printing’ 
who knew ‘ Mr Dickens.’ When 
I explained its pecuniary value, 
she no doubt considered me 
bereft of my senses. I heard 
afterwards from Keziah that 
Mrs Beetles was anxious about 
me, 


The Beetles family now con- 
siders itself to be rich beyond 
the dreams of avarice. The 
neighbours have not been im- 
formed of the cause of the 
shower from Pactolus; but 
Rose’s legs are stated by her 
mother to look “as thick as 
real broom-sticks, Sir.” 

















I READ @ yarn in ‘Maga’ 
the other day telling us how 
‘not to do it.’ That reminded 
me. 

I was out for black bear 
somewhere in the Sind valley ; 
it was my first shoot, and I 
was the greenest of griffins. 
I had just returned from a 
two months’ trek after ibex and 
shapoo in Baltistan, and wanted 
to finish up with a black bear. 
My shikari had me sized up to 
a nicety. 

It was August. ‘The crops 
were being cut and the mul- 
berries were ripe. Camp was 
pitched in a valley on a grass 
sward, shaded by a mighty 
walnut tree. A chattering 
brook of icy crystal water cut 
across my sward, and then 
leapt joyfully down the sharp 
rocky slope to join the main 
torrent 500 yards below. 

Behind the camp a rutted 
lane linked village to village 
and then led on down valley 
Srinagarwards. Three days’ 
march N.E. towered the Zogila 
pass, 12,000 feet, back gateway 
of the hunters who seek the 
game of Ladakh and Baltistan— 
the gateway of a mountain 
barrier which cuts at a stroke 
the wooded fertile country of 
Kashmir from the arid high- 
lands of Baltistan. 

But here, low down the 
Sind valley, we were in 
Paradise; a land of milk and 
honey, of rest and beauty and 
slothfulness. 


THE WAY IT’S SOMETIMES DONE. 


A quarter-mile away a Kash- 
miri village drowsed, pictur- 
esque and insanitary—square- 
built huts of rough-hewn stone 
and logs, flat roofed with moss- 
grown sods, some boasting ver- 
andahs, and thrown haphazard 
amid them, stone-walled courts, 
where goats and chickens 
jostled and mangy curs dozed. 

Beyond the village ripe fields 
of maize flaunted their feathery 
leaves in the breeze, and led 
the eye up the hillside past 
spinneys of shady trees— 
orchards of peach, apricot, and 
apple—to a rugged grass coun- 
try, split by ledge and ravine, 
where forests of juniper and 
deodar clustered thickly. 

The tops themselves were 
bare, looming up afar off as 
if yearning to be the first and 
last to greet the rising and the 
setting sun. Yet more friendly 
these than their stark brothers 
of the highlands. 

Over there the line of tops 
broke to admit a densely 
wooded shoulder which shot 
across the range to feed a 
great upland forest on @ high 
plateau, veiled in mystery. 
This, they said, was the summer 
haunt of the Bara Singh, the 
great Kashmir stag. 

I found this camp life too 
easy, too delightful after the 
rigours of Baltistan. It was a 
true Paradise the first day, 
when, having chosen my shady 
grassy nook, I lay and dallied 
with a book, soothed by the 
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music of running water. Now 
and again my reflections were 
broken by the advent of some 
village boy laden with a gift 
of fruit—early peaches or 
grapes, a string of dried apricots 
and their kernels, walnuts, a 
honeycomb. 

Beyond, on every side, 
stretched a perfect picture of 
mountain, stream, and forest. 
The climate was good, the food 
was good, the surroundings 
were as the Garden of Eden. 
There were no petty troubles 
of mails, newspaper, or visitor 
to disturb the soul. My shi- 
karis were up the hillsides 
spying for bear. Camp was 
set; I had nothing to do but 
to lie and laze. 

Yet by the second day I 
was restless, by the third 
acutely miserable. When my 
Paradise is furnished may 
there be a spear and a pair of 
hob-nailed boots amid the 
harps. 

Then a friend joined me on 
@ hurried visit from Srinagar, 
and on that very night luck 
turned. It was full moon, and, 
wandering by night among the 
maize-fields, we drew the scat- 
tered mulberry trees. Sure 
enough a bear was discovered 
busy feeding. The first we 
knew was a shout from the 
shikaris, a thump as a heavy 
body hit the ground, and a 
dark shape that lumbered across 
the moonlit open. Two rifles 
cracked, and brother bruin’s 
spirit passed to the happy 
hunting grounds. But it was 
my friend’s bear, and a day 
or so later he left me to return 
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to the sweltering plains of 
India. 

My leave was swirling to its 
end and my heart was restlegs, 
I spent my days now quartering 
the hillsides with my shikaris. 
Once two bears were spotted, 
but, too clever for us, they 
never let us approach them. 

With three days’ leave 
remaining things looked 
desperate. Khuzra, my shikazi, 
bethought him of his reputa- 
tion. Where a man’s trade is 
shikar work it behoves him 
to show no failures. Besides, 
black bear used to be held as 
the easiest of all shikar—almost 
below contempt. 

That night as I gulped my 
lonely dinner, surfeited long 
since of sylvan surroundings 
and comforts too easily won, 
Khuzra and his aide burst 
upon me. Hopeful to a thirsty 
soul was the news they brought. 
A villager had seen a big bear 
at late dusk making down from 
the hill jungle villagewards, 
where the juiciest mulberries 
grew. Knowing our presence, 
he had marked the obvious 
destination of the bear, and 
had now come to lead us to 
him. 
Five minutes later we hustled 
out of camp—the villager guide, 
Khuzra, his aide, and myself. 
The rising moon, a day or two 
after full, was low, lighting 
our way but throwing huge 
shadows, and leaving each dip 
and depression a well of 
darkness. 

I, too young and eagel, 
cuddled uselessly my heavy 
rifle, a single-barrel ‘500 black 
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powder, while Khuzra carried 
a bag of cartridges, and vainly 
begged me at each obstacle to 
let him relieve me of the gun. 

Among the maize-fields we 
spread out, carefully scouting 
and investigating the dim dark 
shadows of the mulberry trees 
which loomed up so closely 
and suddenly in the treacherous 
moonlight. 

For half an hour we nosed 
about fruitlessly, then Khuzra 
took command, and, leaving 
his aide and me to wait, he and 
the villager crept off amid the 
shadows. 

Hours later, it seemed, 
“Hist,” breathed a voice. 
A hand seized my arm and 
dragged me forward. 

Khuzra gently relieved me of 
my rifle and cautiously piloted 
me through a thicket. 

“We have found the bear,” 
he whispered. ‘“‘He is in a 
tree busy feeding, quite close. 
Wait and I will go and look 


He left me palpitating with 
excitement, and cursing under 
my breath because he had 
forgotten to return my rifle. 

Then he was back again. He 
thrust the rifle into my willing 
hands and led me forward. 

A hundred yards farther on 
we stumbled on to the villager, 
who crouched listening. They 
breathed a whisper, then pushed 
me on between them. A huge 
tree suddenly took shape before 
my eyes. The man stopped and 
pointed. I stared in vain. 
They both breathed excited 
exhortations, and pushed me on 
@ yard or so. 
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At last I made out a dark 
mass—or was it imagination ? 
A dark mass that seemed to 
heave and sway high up by the 
main fork. 

“ Dekka, sahib?”’ breathed 
the voice, ‘‘ maro, maro.” 

The rifle was loaded; I had 
done it myself hours ago. Up 
it went. Khuzra offered a 
steady rifle rest. Click. <A 
misfire. I nearly fell at 
baulked expectancy of the roar- 
ing crash. I jerked open the 
breach — cursing under my 
breath—and fumbled for a new 
cartridge in my pocket. As I 
found one Khuzra tried to 
snatch the rifle from me to 
reload himself, but I was too 
impatient and pushed him back. 
Then I loaded and looked up; 
the black mass had vanished. 
All three men broke into an 
excited jargon of Kashmiri, and 
evidently gave up the hunt. 

Irritated and out of humour, 
I bent down and sought for 
my misfired cartridge. I found 
it and slipped it back into my 
pocket. Idly I noticed that the 
lead bullet had dropped out. 

After an hour’s heartless hunt 
we were back in camp again. 
As I took the bag of cartridges 
from Khuzra I cursed our luck 
and the man who had made 
the cartridges. Khuzra handed 
me a few loose cartridges from 
his pocket, and, with a dis- 
gruntled salaam, slouched off 
to his comrades round the 
cook’s fire. 

But he had missed one tiny 
detail. Among the. handful 
of loose cartridges he handed 
me was a detached lead bullet. 
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In my tent by candle-light I 
examined the cartridges. Were 
all the bullets loose, then, 
besides the defective caps ? 

But there were no bullet- 
less cases. All the cartridges, 
both loose and in the bag, were 
intact. 

I examined the loose bullet. 
*500 bore, yes, but what were 
those scratches on the soft 
lead? They could not be 
teeth marks surely? Sharply 
curious I felt my pockets and 
found the empty shell of the 
misfire. Oh, yes, it was a 
genuine misfire, the cap was 
dented, the powder charge was 
intact, and the wad—even the 
thin paper wrap that held 
the bullet firm—-still clung to 
the tube. And the scratched 
bullet fitted to a nicety. 

Suspicion once aroused, a 
half-dozen uncertainties of the 
past two months took shape. 
How many of my so-called 
kills had been genuine? An 
ibex or two, one shapoo at 
least I was sure of, which luck 
had delivered into my hand and 
whose fallen bodies testified. 
But the others? I was a bad 
shot, rendered aspen-like by 
excitement, and worse still quite 
uninitiated to the possibilities 
of close stalking. I remem- 
bered now many an occasion 
when Khuzra had assured me 
we could come no nearer our 
quarry, and, at long 300 yards, 
had persuaded me to pick a 
head and shoot. Then in- 
variably he had sworn to a hit, 
@ wounded animal which had 
staggered off into breakneck 
country, and the necessity of 


sending out local mountain 
shepherds to hunt for the head, 
Sure enough, each time, at 
the close of the third or fourth 
day, several hardy mountaineers 
would appear bearing the skull 
and horns of an animal of the 
species at which I had fired, 
They were always apologetic 
that they had been unable to 
save the skin. They had always 
been a bad second to the 
vultures. The head skin ruined, 
they had partially cleaned the 
skull each time to save the 
weight of transport back to 
camp. There was always 
enough red meat left to allay 
suspicion in an unbiassed mind. 
Once I remembered. I had 
shown distrust, or was it dis- 
content, at a much smaller 
head than I had expected. 
The next opportunity had been 
registered as a miss, even by 
optimistic Khuzra. But the 
following day an easy chance 
at a sheep, which failed to fall 
to shot, had been sworn t0 2% 
@ fatal wound. In an eager 
search for tracks a faint blood 
spoor had been found, but no 
body was forthcoming. On 
the evening of the second day 
shepherds had produced not 
only a skull and horns but 4 
tattered head and body skin. 
They had chased off the vul 
tures amid feast, so they said. 
Now I began to reconstruct 
the crime, or, if you will, t 
prove myself the complete mug, 
the victim of Master Khuzr, 
tongue a-cheek. 
In every case the shepherd 
bearers of a retrieved ‘head 
were well rewarded. They were 
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the kinsmen of the local shikari, 
warden of that particular nul- 
lah, into whose sophisticated 
hands the verdant and unwit- 
ting Sahib was delivered bound 
by his Srinagar = shikari. 
During the winter months many 
a head of game must fall by 
avalanche, snow leopard, old 
age, or more likely still, the 
native poacher’s bullet. All 
such heads were carefully 
hoarded, secretly cached in 
some snow-filled grotto, and 
daintily served out to the next 
greenhorn who fared that way. 

Lend imagination and paint 
in the picture. When possible 
preserve a head and body skin 
intact, aye, if you will, leave 
the head skin actually on the 
skull and pickle well in snow. 
Let the shikari who leads his 
Sahib carry a tiny phial of 
goat’s or chicken’s blood to lay 
fresh blood spoor. 

In case of a really fine head 
being found and preserved, there 
is big money in it. The rewards 
would naturally be propor- 
tionally larger. No doubt the 
native rumour of such ‘ buried 
treasure’ would pervade the 
mountain routes, might trickle 
even to Srinagar. Even an 
old hand, blinded with madness 
for big heads, might be tricked 
onee with impunity. The Kash- 
miri shikari, from long ex- 
perience, would be a judge of 
character. He would carefully 
pick his man, one not too prone 
to look a gift horse in the 
mouth, yet keen enough to 
beat the drum of renown at a 
big head bagged. 

The possibilities are enor- 


mous. Even to this day the 
trade of professional hunters 
tempts me with its wiles and 
humours of poker-playing. 

I had the bear story now 
dotted and crossed to a last T. 
A friend of the shikari up the 
tree with a dark blanket. A 
helpful moon and a young and 
excited Sahib with a rifle loaded 
with blank. Khuzra had carried 
his pot of goat’s blood, I 
would wager, and my would-be 
trophy still froze stiff in the 
local ice-chest. But for that 
ill-timed misfire! I could still 
afford a chuckle for the feelings 
of the man up the tree. What 
if the Sahib had time to reload 
himself? I do not blame him 
for loosing rein to dis¢retion. 


But Khuzra had the last 
smile. 

I engaged him again next 
year, but I was learning. I 
gave him quite a-many hints on 
the game of poker, which he 
accepted smiling, unrepentant 
and without admission. But 
one thing was made clear: I 
would accept no head whose 
intact dead body I was unable 
to approach. I must have a 
photo of each trophy complete 
as he lay. It was Khuzra’s 
job as a first-class shikari to 
bring his Sahib, a noted bad 
shot, to easy killing distance. 

Khuzra did his job well, or 
perhaps my nerves’ were 
steadier. We had several clean 
kills, each duly photographed. 

Then came a day when an 
easy ibex, carrying a good 
trophy, did not fall to shot. It 
was rather a notable day, too, 
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since Khuzra had led me on a 
wonderful stalk among fear- 
some precipices, carefully veiled 
by cunning leadership. He 
had dismissed an awkward 
group of ewe sentries by well- 
judged stone-throwing, aping 
@ landslide. He had disclosed 
a big ibex ram dozing on a 
ledge at 200 yards, and, brim- 
ming with confidence, had made 
me gulp a hasty lunch before 
the shot. Let the nerves be 
steady was his maxim. 

And I had missed ! 

Khuzra swore I had not, but 
there was no; blood spoor, and 
the quarry had disappeared 
round a corner after the shot. 
To open up the dead ground 
beyond had taken half an hour 
and yielded no clue. I would 
allow no native search party, 
despite all entreaties. 

We held the same camp. 
Three days later I shot another 
ibex, not far from the same 
spot. He staggered to shot, 
and I had to follow up into 
bad country to administer the 
coup-de-grace. This achieved 
successfully, we had to clamber 
high up the mountain to find a 
way back to camp. 

Suddenly we stumbled on a 
cluster of vultures, gorged and 
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heavy with feeding. Khuza 
left me, stormed up the slope, 
jostled in where the throng 
was thickest. Then came 9 
shout. 

“*Sahib, Sahib, see! Yow 
ibex of the other day. I told 
you that he was hard hit; here 
he lies.” 

Khuzra was right. This time 
there was no mistake. I had 
learnt enough to recognise a 
head again that I had been 
watching for half an hour g0 
short a time before. If further 
proof was needed, up there, 
1000 feet away, was the buttress 
corner where the quarry had 
vanished ; nay more, the dely- 
ing hand of Khuzra suddenly 
produced a flattened bullet, and 
@ jubilant voice, barbed with 
contempt, asked me if I knew 
@ ‘256 Mannlicher bullet when 
I saw it. 

So Khuzra had the laugh of 
me at the end. 

We remained fast friends for 
five years, and together built 
up lifelong memories of good 
hunts shared together. He 
taught me my A.B.C. But 
perhaps still, even after half 
lifetime, he remembers the yar 
of the black bear and the gun 
that misfired. 
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THE WHISTLE. 


BY DOUGLAS G. BROWNE. 


‘* He has paid dear, very dear, for his whistle.” 


Major HEMYOOK, studying 
with a critical blue eye the 
throng of distinguished person- 
ages about him, was of the 
opinion that most of them 
would have profited by a course 
of military training in their 
youth. No doubt they were 
very clever men ; some, indeed, 
might be described as eminent, 
and had reputations of Euro- 
pean dimensions; but their 
costume was seldom satisfac- 
tory, their moustaches were 
ragged, and the beards of those 
who wore them were more 
ragged still. And as for their 
deportment, the less said about 
it the better. 

The occasion was the ordinary 
weekly meeting of the Fellows 
of the Royal Society in their 
handsome rooms in Burlington 
House. A paper had been 
read; a slobbering bulldog, 
bored but amiable, had sub- 
mitted like a gentleman while 
its forefeet. were immersed in a 
basin of water and its heart- 
beats recorded in the form of 
galvanic discharges ; and now, 
these diversions concluded, in 
the lofty council chamber, be- 
heath the portraits of Kelvin 
and Lister, the erudite in large 
numbers were refreshing them- 
selves with tea. Major Hem- 


I. 
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yock, however, was a guest, 
and almost a stranger in these 
august halls. In so far as he 
could claim a spiritual home 
in Burlington House, it lay 
across the quadrangle, among 
the antiquaries, and he sur- 
veyed his present company 
with detached amusement. 
“*They may ’ave the hin- 
tellee’,’”’ a voice quoted in his 
ear, “ * but we ’as the looks.’ ” 
The Major put up his monocle 
and turned deliberately to 
scrutinise the thought-reader at 
his elbow. This was a tall 
man of middle age, well 
groomed, clean shaven, and 
undeniably handsome in a 
saturnine way—a man, more- 
over, whose every feature belied 
the mocking implication of his 
words. There was plenty of 
intellect behind those rather 
cold grey eyes and that lofty 
forehead. Thick black hair, 
crisply curled and _ barely 
touched with grey, full red lips, 
a fresh colour, an upright car- 
riage, and a figure that was 
still youthful—these spoke also 
of physical health and restless 
energy retained in a measure 
not common among philoso- 
phers tied to their studies and 
laboratories. There was more 
than a hint here of hidden 
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fires and unphilosophical human 
passions, and of the pride of 
Lucifer. Indeed, until the other 
spoke again, the soldier won- 
dered if he were not a guest 
like himself, perhaps even a 
fellow archzologist fresh from 
excavating Silchester or the 
tombs of Ur. 

“ Arnott told me to introduce 
myself,’ the stranger said. ‘I 
am your absentee neighbour at 
Marston, Major Hemyock.”’ 

“‘ Ah, Professor Paull ? ” said 
the Major. 

The other nodded. ‘I shall 
be in residence again shortly,” 
said he. ‘I am due for a 
holiday—and for the wedding. 
And what do you think of 
Marston? Quite an idyllic 
spot, is it not? But what are 
you doing in this galley? Ob- 
serving history repeating itself ? 
To-day we sit here and watch a 


bulldog standing in a basin of 


water. Two hundred and fifty 
years ago our predecessors also 
gathered round a basin, to 
prove that a fish, when sus- 
pended by a thread, does not 
necessarily turn its head to the 
wind. At another time they 
were testing the popular belief 
that a scorpion, if set down 
within a ring of powdered 
unicorn’s horn, would sting 
itself to death. It is most re- 
grettable that no data as to 
the really interesting feature of 
this experiment have come 
down to us. We do not 
know where they obtained the 
unicorn’s horn. To our ances- 
tors such a trifle would not 
seem worthy of record. And 
since that was the age of 
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Newton, Major Hemyock, one 
is tempted to inquire whether 
empirical science, so far from 
progressing, has not positively 
retrogressed. For we certainly 
know less about unicorns than 
they did in the seventeenth 
century.” 

An uneasy suspicion assailed 
the Major that he was being 
talked down to, as the phrase 
goes; and there was nothing 
he more cordially resented. He 
might be a very modest archa- 
ologist, but he was not going 
to allow professional men of 
science to browbeat him with 
their insufferable airs. As for 
this Professor Paull, of whom 
he had heard so much from 
Walter Arnott, another illus- 
tration from the seventeenth 
century seemed to meet the 
case. Since, however, a refer- 
ence to the late Dr Fell was 
hardly in order at this stage 
of the acquaintance, he was 
about to content himself with 
a dry comparison between the 
methods of empirical philosophy 
and those employed in his own 
exact branch of research, when 
a third voice, rich and jovial, 
broke in upon their colloquy. 

“Thought I’d never get rid 
of that old bore Wisby,” said 
Arnott, coming up behind them. 
‘* He’s whining as usual about 
the inadequacy of his Govern- 
ment grant. I tell him he’s 
lucky to get anything but 
kicks from a Government i 
this country. Now in France 
—— But I suppose you two 
have introduced yourselves ?” 

“We were discussing,’ the 
Professor observed, “the aux 
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iliary réle played by the lower 
animals in the advancement 
of knowledge. Our only cause 
for doubt is whether know- 
ledge has advanced. An ap- 
palling thought, is it not ? ” 
“Well, if it hasn’t,” Arnott 
said with a laugh, ““—and who 
am I to controvert your natural 
misgivings ?—if it hasn’t, you 
can’t blame the lower animals. 
They have done their bit. In 
fact, I think it is time you 
erected a marble effigy of a 
guinea-pig in the quad here. 
One of our neighbours ’—he 
nodded towards the facade of 
the Royal Academy—* could 
surely accomplish a guinea- 


The Professor’s cold grey eye 
rested rather bleakly on his 
friend. Major Hemyock, who 
concealed beneath a  phileg- 
matic manner an active in- 
tellect acutely sensitive to im- 
pressions, was conscious of a 
slight tension, like frost in the 
air. Professor Paull did not 
appear to be a patient man, nor 
one to suffer fools gladly ; and 
although Walter Arnott was 
far from a fool, his somewhat 
boisterous humour and primi- 
tive facetie were of a kind 
that quickly wearied. With 
some idea of easing the trifling 
strain, the Major ventured into 
wmaccustomed pastures with an 
improvisation of his own. 

“I take it,” he said genially, 
“that laboratory experiment 
does not exhaust the possi- 
bilities of co-operation by the 
aumal kingdom. Courses of 
applied training should be very 


instructive. One has only to 
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watch polo ponies, or a good 
sheep-dog at work. I have 
thought that many of the old 
tales of witchcraft, about 
demons and monsters, and so 
on, were really based on the 
exploits of creatures highly 
trained for the purpose——” 

“Tf you are thinking of 
taking up the study,” said 
Arnott, ‘‘ you’d better be care- 
ful. Remember Agrippa and 
his black dog. Abi, perdita 
bestia, quae me totum perdid- 
isti—”’ 

“There is much in what you 
say, Major,” the zoologist ac- 
knowledged, ignoring the inter- 
ruption. ‘‘ Excellent work has 
been done along those lines. 
Schwartz has carried out some 
highly instructive experiments 
with chimpanzees. Another 
field of inquiry, and one that 
I am exploring myself, is that 
of involuntary co-operation, as 
I may term it; inducing reac- 
tions by playing upon the 
sensitory nerves—sight, smell, 
hearing. A creature of very 
limited intelligence might be 
made to do almost anything 
if we could discover the ap- 
propriate stimulant to its senses. 
Sound, as every one knows, is 
a universal agent ; beasts, birds, 
reptiles, vertebrates and in- 
vertebrates, alike react in a 
remarkable degree to certain 
auditory vibrations. What is 
called snake-charming will occur 
to you as an illustration. I am 
at present conducting a method- 
ical series of tests with a 
cobra.” 

** Tootling on the flute, eh ? ” 
the irrepressible Arnott put in. 
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“Very interesting. If you can 
work out a formula of tootles, 
I foresee all sorts of possi- 
bilities. Why kill your wife ? 
—let the anaconda doit. What 
about fish ? Could yousummon 
a sardine from the vasty deep ? ”’ 

This irreverence checked the 
Professor just when he seemed 
getting into his stride. In the 
rather contemptuous look he 
again directed at the speaker 
there was something specu- 
lative, as if Walter Arnott 
were no more than another 
animal whose reactions to cer- 
tain vibrations it would be 
instructive to study. No doubt 
that arrogant brain reflected 
also that a brace of mere 
antiquaries were no fit recipi- 
ents of its secrets. Yet was 
this all? Vibrations of a kind 
unknown to science seemed 
perceptible to Major Hemyock ; 
an undercurrent, as of some 
suppressed emotion, which his 
own sixth sense had detected 
in the zoologist’s speech and 
manner since Arnott joined 
them, was surely accentuated, 
and was hardly to be explained 
by intellectual conceit. There 
was in it a suggestion of hos- 
tility. Arnott himself appeared 
wholly unaware of it, but that 
was his nature. The fine shades 
of behaviour were hidden from 
him, and he would have hesi- 
tated to think ill of the Hydra. 
His geese, on the other hand, 
were always swans, and he 
expressed habitually an ad- 
miration for the Professor’s 
talents which verged on the 
extravagant. For the rest, 
the pair were old friends, and 
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their paths of research lay 99 
far: apart that no question of 
professional jealousy could be 
involved. No doubt even a 
first-class brain had its childish 
moods; some little irritation 
—and Arnott’s perpetual witti- 
cisms tried the patience of his 
closest cronies—would account 
for the other’s brusque and 
inimical attitude. And yet 
again: The Major could 
not rid himself of what, in 
modern jargon, might be called 
the Fell complex. He did not 
like the man. 

The company was now thin- 
ning; and all three went to- 
gether to collect their hats 
and sticks in the cool hall, 
which, with its grey-green dis- 
temper and white paint, had 
@ vague flavour of an aquarium. 
Outside, in the quadrangle, the 
June sun beat impartially upon 
the just and the unjust—upon 
men. of science hieing them (it 
may be supposed) to laborious 
researches, and upon the idle 
seeking an hour’s amusement 
among canvas and paint. As 
the Major and his companions 
passed into Piccadilly through 
the arch, a little man came 
hurrying fussily in, checked 
himself when he saw them, 
and then, with a wave and 4 
few words to Walter Arnott, 
bustled on again. 

“On Thursday, eh?” he 
cried. ‘I'll be with you.” 

“ Confounded fool !”’ Arnott 
muttered, for once shaken out 
of his habitual serenity. of 
temper. ‘D’you know him, 
Major? That’s Shand. Hes 
@ Monomaniac, with variations. 
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Always bursting with some 
crazy notion. The latest is 
treasure-hunting. He has con- 
yinced himself that William 
the Conqueror’s hoard is hidden 
at Melfry, and I’ve been ass 
enough to invite him down for 
a few days to have a look 
round. I’d forgotten all about 
it, And just now, too! I 
shall be lucky to get rid of him 
before the wedding—I know 
him. Oh, curse the fellow! I 
think I'll borrow your cobra, 
Paull.” 

The Professor had cast a 
glance back after the little 
hurrying figure, which had the 
air of scuttling for its hole like 
a rabbit. 

“So he’s coming down to 
you, is he?” he said thought- 
fully. “Next Thursday? You 
may have the cobra. I am 
bringing her with me. She is 
perfectly harmless, unless irri- 
tated; but Shand would con- 
trive to irritate an ameba. 
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By the way, have you still got 
your parrot ? ” 

“‘T have,” Arnott said. ‘‘ He 
is only fifty or so, and will out- 
live me, I dare say. Why? 
Do you want to test Perkin’s 
reactions ¢ ” 

But the zoologist did not 
answer. He had paused at the 
steps of the Burlington Arcade, 
and now turned to Major Hem- 
yock. 

“Well, I leave you here,” 
said he. “I shall be seeing 
you again at Marston, Major, 
in a few days.” 

He offered his hand—a 
sinewy, well-kept, surgeon’s 
hand—and with a careless nod 
to Walter Arnott went up the 
steps. 

“ A wonderful fellow, Paull,” 
Arnott said in his enthusiastic 
way, as they resumed their 
walk. If Major Hemyock re- 
mained silent, perhaps, like 
another parrot, he thought the 
more. 


Il. 


_ The village of Marston Melfry 
is become in these days a 
select and charming suburb of 
the charming little town of 
Melframbury. The distance 
from Melframbury Cross to the 
Green at Marston is one mile 
and a furlong almost to a yard ; 
Major Hemyock, who was a 
Precisian in such matters, meas- 
wed it on the 6-inch map of 
the Ordnance Survey within 
four-and-twenty hours of his 
arival. And another mile to 
the northward of the village, 


where the round hill called Old 
Melfry, with its prodigious ring 
ditch and rampart, projects 
like a bastion into the valley 
of the Mel, the bones of history 
were being laid bare by a gang 
of labourers under the super- 
vision of the Major himself. 
The latter’s house in Marston, 
which he had occupied for little 
more than a month, looked 
upon the Green, as did almost 
all the dwellings of what Walter 
Arnott called the gratin of 
that Utopian community. Mr 
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Arnott’s own residence pro- 
vided the exception: it stood 
nearly half a mile away, on 
the Marpledon road. The Major 
himself was still so much of a 
new-comer that he could enjoy 
afresh each morning the novelty 
of the delightful prospect spread 
before his windows—the exten- 
sive Green with its white posts 
and the elm-tree in the middle, 
the neat Georgian house of 
Professor Paull on the farther 
side, the toy post-office (with 
a real telephone), the general 
shop, and, amid the dense 
foliage in the background, the 
gable of the rectory and the 
Perpendicular tower of the 
church of SS. Simon and Jude. 
Major Hemyock would not have 
termed himself a romantic, but 
he was very ready to be de- 
luded ; he was already a willing 
victim of the genius loci; and 
it pleased him to pretend that 
his new home was the idyllic 
spot it seemed. There was 
nothing he anticipated less, or 
was prepared more strongly to 
resent, than an upheaval of 
any kind in Marston Melfry. 
And it was therefore with a 
rather scandalised surprise that 
on a certain morning, ten days 
after his return from London, 
he perceived unmistakable 
symptoms of public agitation 
in the village. In the intervals 
of his toilet he was taking 
observations, like any confirmed 
rustic, from the window of his 
dressing-room ; and presently 
he remarked a little crowd 
gathering before the post-office, 
and a second at the door of the 
general shop. Other curious 
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folk were coming hastily forth 
to join these assemblies, which 
seemed almost unlawful, and 
some were positively 

across the sacred turf of the 
Green itself. The Major, a 
hair-brush uplifted in either 
hand, as if he were performing 
with the castanets, stared in 
astonishment. He saw heads 
craning and hands pointing; 
and then the white faces of 
the distant throngs turned like 
one man in the direction of his 
own house, and, immediately 
after, he heard the subdued 
whirring of his own electric 
bell. Applying the brushes 
with vigour, he was already 
in his waistcoat when Mr 
Hemyock, a little breathless, 
burst into the room. 

“Oh, Maurice, there’s 3 
policeman here, and he wants 
to see you.” 

“Eh ? ” said the Major. 

“‘ Something terrible has hap- 
pened to Mr Arnott.” 

The Major got into his coat 
as he ran down the stairs. And 
below, in his study, he found 
awaiting him a very large 
phlegmatic man with a high 
colour and blue eyes like his 
own, who announced himself 
to be Superintendant Myrtle of 
the Melframbury Police. 

“T am sorry to bother you 
so early, sir,” this officer said. 
“But I understand you ar 
Mr Arnott’s colleague in the 
digging at Old Melfry.” > 

“Yes. What’s the trouble? 
the Major asked. 

“Trouble enough, sir. M 
Arnott is dead.” , 

Major Hemyock serewed @ 
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his monocle, a mechanical trick 
he employed, as others employ 
speech, to conceal his thoughts. 
A stranger might well have 
failed to divine that he was 
profoundly shocked. Walter 
Arnott was not a close friend, 
nor one of long standing ; but 
during the past month the 
two men had been brought to- 
gether almost daily; and the 
younger of them—for Arnott 
was not yet forty—exhibited 
such boisterous health and so 
keen an enjoyment of life that 
this sudden cutting-off struck 
the mind with a sense of peculiar 
and poignant tragedy. And 
sudden indeed it must have 
been. 

“T saw him yesterday even- 
ing,” the Major said. 

“When would that be, sir? ” 

“ About seven o’clock.” 


“Quite so,” said the Super- 


intendent. “It seems to have 
been shortly after ten that he 
died. I was at the house 
before midnight, but I saw no 
reason to disturb other people 
in their beds.” 

Major Hemyock asked no 
questions. Information (in the 
massive form of Superintendent 
Myrtle) stood before him, but 
he was one of those rare beings 
who never waste superfluous 
words. And he could put two 
and two together as well as 
the next man. His first sup- 
position, that his friend had 

of an accident, was no 
longer tenable. It took more 
than an accident to bring a 
senior officer of police from his 
bed to a distant house at 
midnight. 
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“TI thought, sir,” the Super- 
intendent said, “‘ that perhaps 
you would be good enough to 
walk back with me to The 
Croft. I am almost as much of 
a stranger here as yourself; 
I have been only five months 
at Melframbury, and I have 
hardly yet got the hang of 
things in these outlying dis- 
tricts. This digging business, 
for instance—— As you are 
the late gentleman’s colleague, - 
sir, you could give me a few 
pointers on the way, and cast 
your eye over things at the 
house. It’s a very odd affair. 
There’s another gentleman 
there, by the way: a Mr 
Shand——” 

“Oh, Lord, yes ! ” the Major 
exclaimed. ‘“‘I had forgotten 
him.” 

“‘ Mr Shand,” said the Super- 
intendent, permitting himself 
a rather contemptuous smile, 

can’t seem to make up his mind 
whether he is to die next minute 
or be hanged next week. He’s 
in a rare flutter. Not that I 
should blame him. He is in a 
very awkward position.” 

“Tf you will give me time 
to gulp a cup of coffee, and 
take one with me,” the Major 
said, ‘I’m your man.” 

And within a few minutes 
the pair issued forth into the 
sunshine, and, crossing the 
Green, turned into the Marple- 
don road. Behind them, at a 
respectful distance, knots of 
villagers began to trail after 
as if drawn by a magnet. 

The Superintendent had left 
his car, a8 he explained, at Mr 
Arnott’s house. The short walk 
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would give him an opportunity 
to run over the facts of the 
calamity with the Major. 

“And then,” said he, “I 
find walking clears my mind. 
Isn’t there an old Latin tag 
about it, sir? Something 
ambulando ?——— And this case 
is a puzzle, I'll admit. Would 
you say, now, that Mr Arnott 
was the sort of gentleman to 
kill himself ? ” 

“ The very last,’’ Major Hem- 
yock said emphatically. 

“‘So I understand. No money 
or domestic troubles either that 
I can hear of. In fact, he was 
to be married in a fortnight. 
Some might say that was an 
excellent reason; but I know 
the lady. It is a sad business 
for her, sir.” 

“Terrible, terrible!” said 
the Major. “By the way, 
does she know? ” 

“Dr Ross, who was called in 
last night, undertook to break 
it to her this morning. He is 
a personal friend. And now 
I'll give you the facts, sir. 
They are precious few, and 
make up for it by being mysti- 
fying. It seems that Mr Arnott 
and Mr Shand were sitting 
after dinner in the study. You 
know The Croft, sir, of course, 
and how the study window 
opens on the garden? I am 
told it was Mr Arnott’s habit 
on summer evenings, when he 
had a guest, to sit there a good 
deal, right in the window bay. 
He was proud of the view and 
the sunsets. Well, there they 
were, looking out over the 
garden, with a little table 
between them, and drinks on 


it— whisky, brandy, and 4 
syphon of soda. Mr Arnott 
apparently preferred a glass or 
two of brandy after dinner, 
Jevons, the butler, brought 
these drinks in at 9.15, and 
says the two gentlemen were 
then chatting away about King 
William’s treasure, or some- 
thing of the sort. Some fad of 
Mr Shand’s, he tells me. After 
that we have only Mr Shand’s 
own word for what happened. 
According to him, an hour or 
80 later, in the middle of their 
talk, Mr Arnott took a pull at 
his glass and immediately fell 
back in his chair—“ as if struck 
by lightning,” were Mr Shand’s 
words. His glass fell on his 
lap. His eyes were open, and 
he gave a gasp or two, and then 
lay still. Mr Shand says he 
thought it was a case of 
epilepsy. He called the butler, 
and then they got on the tele- 
phone to Dr Ross in Melfram- 
bury, who was out here in his 
car by 10.30. But there was 
nothing he could do, and he 
*phoned to me. Mr Amott 
must have been dead within 
two or three minutes, he says. 
And it seems there’s not much 
doubt about what killed him. 
Hydrocyanic acid.” 
Throughout this recital the 
Superintendent’s tone Was 
colourless. He might have been 
reporting on foot-and-mouth 
disease in the county, or o2 
the traffic problem at Melfram- 
bury Cross. Major Hemyock 
gave him a sharp glance of 
approval. He had liked this 
large calm man from the be- 
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him certain qualities of his 
own—a shrewd brain, a level 
head, and a deceptive sim- 
plicity of manner. No fire- 
works were to be looked for 
from Superintendent Myrtle, 
and no more words than were 
necessary: the job in hand 
was his preoccupation. This 
was in the spirit of the Major 
himself, who reacted instinc- 
tively to any call of duty. 
And now, putting resolutely 
aside as immaterial all his 
natural feelings of bewilder- 
ment and horror, he, too, bent 
his mind to the job in hand. 

“You have got something up 
your sleeve, Superintendent,” 
he said. ‘‘ Out with it—that is, 
if you really wish for my co- 
operation. You need not be 
shy with me. I have no doubt 
you have found time to dis- 
cover what I was doing yester- 
day. I was never in The 
Croft.” 

It was the Superintendent’s 
turn to look approval. 

“You're quick, sir,”’ he said, 
with a slight smile. ‘I take 
it, then, that you consider this 
a case of murder ? ”’ 

“Knowing poor Arnott,” the 
Major said in his even tones, 
“T think you should test that 
hypothesis before any other, 
incredible though it seems. But 
then I suppose all murders 
seem incredible to the friends 
of the parties concerned. And 
yet they occur.” 

The Superintendent nodded 
—it would have been hard to 
say whether in mere agreement 
with this axiom, or in apprecia- 
tion of an attitude so matter- 
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of-fact in face of a catastrophe 
that must have touched his 
companion very nearly. ; For a 
few paces he strode on in 
silence. The pair were keeping 
a brisk step, and had already 
left the last house of Marston 
Melfry behind them. The wind- 
ings of the dusty road between 
its tall powdered hedges hid 
the vanguard of their followers. 
The sun, by the grace of Mr 
Willett, was not so hot as it 
should have been at that hour 
by the clock, yet it had power 
enough to smite like fire in 
the intervals between the 
shadows of the frequent trees. 
The faintest breeze ruffled the 
topmost branches, but no breath 
of this was felt in the sheltered 
lane. The police officer, who 
was full-bodied, mopped his 
face with a bandanna as big and 
bright as a regimental colour. 

** Well, sir,” said he, restoring 
the immense handkerchief to 
his cuff with the dexterity of a 
conjuror, ‘I have noted one or 
two odd facts, I’llallow. There’s 
no reason why I should make 
a mystery of them. Youve 
sharp, sir, and you'll spot them 
for yourself. In the first place, 
prussic acid has a perceptible 
smell. Dr Ross detected it at 
once. It’s queer that neither 
Mr Shand nor Jevons seem to 
have done so, but then no 
doubt they were a bit flustered. 
Anyone would be in the cir- 
cumstances—especially anyone 
like Mr Shand. And Jevons 
is an old man, and none too 
bright. As for Mr Shand not 
spotting it earlier, there were a 
lot of flowers in the room, and 
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the whole place fairly reeked 
of new-mown hay from the 
field next door. It seems more 
remarkable, if the stuff was in 
Mr Arnott’s drink, that he did 
not get a sniff or a taste of it 
himself, and stop in time. It 
must have been a powerful 
dose. But then, again, it would 
be less noticeable in brandy 
than in whisky. And finally, 
it seems that he had a slightly 
defective sense of smell.” 

“More defective than he 
cared to admit, I fancy,” said 
the Major. “And I can add 
another pertinent item. Mr 
Arnott did everything in a 
hurry, on the spur of the 
moment, and he was extremely 
absent-minded. If he had a 
drink beside him, he might 
forget all about it for half an 
hour, and then take it at a 
gulp. He did not know how to 
treat good wine or spirits, poor 
fellow—— But you will have 
remarked, Superintendent, that 
these facts point to careful 
planning by some one fully 
acquainted with his habits. I 
suppose the stuff was in the 
brandy, by the way ? ” 

“So Dr Ross believes, sir, 
and our own doctor agrees with 
him. The dregs in the glass 
have gone to Melframbury to be 
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analysed, and the decanter too, 
But the doctors think there wag 
none in the decanter. There is 
certainly nothing wrong with 
the whisky, although Mr Shand 
for some time believed himself 
on the point of death.” 

“Was it Arnott’s first drink, 
or his second?” the Major 
asked. 

“ Well, it’s a queer thing, sir, 
but Mr Shand swears it was his 
second. He had one as soon as 
Jevons brought in the tray.” 

The white road straightened 
before them, and began to 
climb a gentle slope. On the 
summit the red tiles and cream 
gables of a large house rose 
out of shrubberies and fruit- 
trees. The Superintendent, 
feeling in his pocket, produced 
a little box of cardboard, took 
from it a tiny stoppered bottle, 
apparently empty, and handed 
this without a word to the 
Major. The latter removed 
the stopper and sniffed deli- 
cately. Then, also in silence 
but with a look of inquiry, he 
returned the phial to his com- 
panion. 

“No mistaking the smell, is 
there, sir?’ the Superintend- 
ent said. ‘I found this, and 
the stopper beside it, under Mr 
Shand’s chair.” 


It. 


In the study at The Croft a 
sergeant of police sat at the 
big roll-top desk working 
methodically through the con- 
tents of the pigeon-holes and 
drawers. In front of the French 


window, the little table betwee 


them, the two empty arm 
chairs still faced the garded 
and the view which Walter 
Arnott loved. Both leaves of 
the window were open, a8 they 
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had been at the hour of the 
tragedy. Looking out, one 
saw, across the sloping lawn 
and the box-hedge at its foot, 
a sweep of plough falling to the 
valley of the Mel. Out of the 
heavy foliage along the river 
rose here and there spirals of 
blue smoke, as straight as 
pillars. On the far bank lifted 
the endless uplands of Salisbury 
Plain, rolling billows of grey- 
green under the fierce blue sky, 
their distant rim fretted by 
the camps of long dead and 
forgotten peoples. Little white 
dots, which were sheep, moved 
on the bastions of turf above 
the water-meadows. With a 
deep humming, as of a gigantic 
insect, an aeroplane from 
Netheravon was climbing the 
heavens and glittering in the 
sun. High over the garden a 
lark trilled, and a pair of 
yellow butterflies, like flakes 
of gold-leaf gone mad, danced 
and flickered against the 
emerald velvet of the lawn. 
Major Hemyock turned from 
the window with an irritable 
shrug, which might have been 
@ converted shudder. Things 
were bad enough as they were, 
Without this intolerable mock- 
ery of a June morning in 
ewcelsis, flaunting its larks and 
butterflies in the face of devilry. 
As for this sunny room, which 
he had come to know so well, 
it oppressed him like a cata- 
falque. The Major’s nerves, in 
fact, normally in excellent con- 






trol, were for the moment. 


shaken and mutinous. He had 
looked for the last time upon 


his friend, and the memory 
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was an ill one to recall. He 
had endeavoured to calm the 
frenzied Shand, whose own 
nerves had gone utterly to 
pieces, and whose selfish be- 
moanings had exhausted even 
the disciplined patience of his 
consoler. At last, indeed, bid- 
ding the little man cease to be 
such a damned poltroon, the 
Major had left him in disgust. 
But the interview, and his un- 
accustomed lapse, still rankled. 

Before the fireplace, his legs 
apart, looking rather like a 
large and competent rock, 
Superintendent Myrtle was ap- 
parently studying a sheet of 
foolseap. Major Hemyock was 
just about to address him when 
upon the silence of the room 
broke harshly a strange in- 
human voice. 

“I looks towards you,” it 
croaked. ‘‘ Likewise I bows.” 

The sergeant glanced up with 
@ grin, but the Major gave a 
start, and even the Superin- 
tendent frowned as he turned 
towards the corner where, in 
his gilt cage, Perkin Warbeck 
the parrot hung inverted from 
his perch, and, his grey head 
on one side, watched them 
with a beady eye. 

“ Oh, damn that bird!” the 
Major cried. ‘Cover him up, 
for God’s sake! Sorry, sorry. 
Mustn’t get rattled, eh ? Comes 
of having no breakfast. Always 
feed the troops.” 

The Superintendent, moving 
with a step surprisingly light 
and rapid, flung a green cloth 
over the cage. 

“Sounds sort of indecent, 
doesn’t it, sir?’ he said, as 
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Perkin Warbeck, after a few 
rebellious croaks, subsided. 
“ But it’s a pity the bird can’t 
talk sense and tell us what it 
saw last night. By the way ”’ 
—he handed the Major the 
sheet of paper he had been 
holding,—‘“‘ this doesn’t look 
much like suicide. It was 
lying on the blotter, and seems 
to be the last thing Mr Arnott 
put his hand to.” 

A draft of some verses, in 
the archeologist’s small neat 
script, filled half the foolscap. 
It was headed ‘ Ode to a Plinth,’ 
and beginning, “O Plinth! 
Sweeter than terebinth ’—ran 
on for ten or twelve lines of 
ingenious nonsense. On such 
stuff as this had Walter Arnott’s 
mind been set when he was 
hurried from the world; and 
Major Hemyock, catching the 
very accents of his friend, and 
seeming almost to hear him 
speak, put the thing away with 
a gesture of repulsion. But 
the blue eyes were like ice as 
he turned again to the officer 
of police. 

“Suicide be damned!” he 
said. “ Well, it’s up to you, 
Superintendent——” 

“TI should be glad, sir,” the 
Superintendent said, “if you 
would put me straight as to the 
position here. Where does this 
Mr Shand come in? Of course, 
I’ve heard his story, but it 
doesn’t sound like sense to me.” 

“Tt isn’t,” the Major replied 
roundly. ‘Mr Shand is an 
ass—but I think a harmless 
ass. His present mania is 
treasure - hunting. The late 
King William the Conqueror, 
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who died a very rich man, is 
said traditionally to have put 
by part of his fortune for a 
rainy day, and idiots have 
been looking for it ever since, 
Mr Shand, who is a medieval 
scholar of sorts, has persuaded 
himself that it is lying under 
the ruins of Melfry Castle, 
which undoubtedly belonged 
to the king, and was handy, 
too, for Winchester, where the 
treasury was in those days, 
When the digging was started 
here a year ago, he saw his 
chance, and has been pestering 
Arnott ever since for permis- 
sion to be on the spot when we 
got to work on the castle itself. 
As it happened, we began with 
the church, or what is left of 
it. When the town was moved 
from Old Melfry, they carted 
away all the stones they could 
carry torebuildit. The present 
Melframbury Priory is_ built 
largely out of the material of the 
old one. But they only pulled 
down the upper storeys of the 
castle keep, and all the base- 
ment is left. We are uncover- 
ing it now. Poor Arnott, being 
very hospitable, not only kept 
Mr Shand informed as to ou 
progress, but invited him to 
stay at The Croft when there 
was something for him to see. 
But apart from that, I know 
of no connection between them. 
They were mere acquaintances.” 

“TI think we may give the 
Norman Conquest a miss,” 
the Superintendent said. “Mr 
Shand is in a very unpleasant 
position, but to my mind he 
doesn’t fit in. He hasn’t the 
guts for crime, if I may say 
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so. If it is a crime—that is to 
say, if it is neither suicide nor 
misadventure, — Mr Shand’s 
predicament looks like a 
plant.” 

“ §till keeping something up 
your sleeve?” the Major in- 
quired. 

“ Perhaps, sir, perhaps. You 
shall know all about it pres- 
ently, if I am. But you talk 
as if Mr Arnott were responsible 
at Old Melfry. Was he the 
senior, so to speak ? ”’ 

“Exactly,” said the Major. 
“But actually I am now in 
charge. I took over last month. 
Amott was a busy man—he 
had the Roman remains at 
Rebchester under his wing as 
well. He wanted more freedom. 
And then there was his marriage 


falling due. He was going 


abroad for some months, poor 


devil——- But he was still 
nominally responsible for the 
work done here.” 

“I see, sir. And Professor 
Paull? Where does he come 
in? »” 

“He doesn’t come in. He 
is not an archeologist. He 
merely happens to have a 
house in the village. But he 
and poor Arnott were old 
friends. They were at Oxford 
together. I fancy it was largely 
to be near him that Arnott 
took on this work and settled 
here. He thought a lot of 
the Professor. But the latter 
8 hardly ever in the place 
how.” 

“He was here a deal last 
year,” the Superintendent said. 

The Major gave him a curious 
look. But before he could 
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pursue the topic, a timid rap 
sounded on the study door, 
and Mr Shand poked in a 
dishevelled head. The little 
treasure-hunter had not shaved 
that morning, which was ex- 
cusable ; but a captious critic 
might have questioned whether 
he had even washed. His grey 
hair stood wildly on end, his 
sallow skin had the tint of 
dirty parchment, and behind 
his horn-rimmed glasses pale 
watery eyes, with reddened 
lids, fled fearfully from one to 
another of the three persons 
in the room. With a pre- 
liminary giggle of nervousness, 
he addressed the Superintend- 
ent in a shaky falsetto. 

“ Er—excuse me—I thought 
—in fact, I thought I would 
inquire if there is any need for 
me to remain here. Really, 
Mr Superintendent, I can’t 
stand it! I feel quite pros- 
trated. My whole nervous sys- 
tem is shattered. I must see 
my doctor. I have told you all 
I can, and really, in these 
shocking circumstances, it is 
cruelty to detain me in the 
house.” 

“No one is detaining you, 
sir,” the Superintendent said. 
** But the Coroner will certainly 
require your presence at the 
inquest to-morrow. You must 
see it for yourself. You are 
the only material witness.” 

“Oh, but really——-! I am 
quite unfit. Quite unfit.” The 
little man’s twittering squeak 
rose shrilly in his agitation. 
“T shall be in bed for a week 
after this. I should be in bed 
now.” 
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“ There is nothing to prevent 
you going to bed, Mr Shand. 
I should say it is the best place 
for you. But I must insist on 
your remaining in the house 
until after the inquest.”” The 
Superintendent’s tone, if sooth- 
ing, was final. ‘“ Now that you 
are here, sir,” he added, “I 
should be obliged if you would 
run over the events of last 
night once more, for Major 
Hemyock’s benefit. And you 
may recall some incident you 
overlooked in your statement 
to me.” 

“Oh, but really——” This 
seemed to be an opening for- 
mula of Mr Shand’s. ‘“‘ All this 
is most distressing——”’ 

The Superintendent waved 
a large hand, which seemed to 
brush aside the little man’s 
woes and expostulations as if 
they were flies. 

** Come, sir,”’ he said blandly. 
“Tt is very simple. Imagine 
yourself and Mr Arnott sitting 
in those two chairs. The win- 
dow was wide open, was it 
not ? ” 

“Yes, yes. But really——”’ 

** And you sat there the whole 
time, from nine o’clock until 
after ten? ” 

“Yes. I have told you——” 

“Tt would still be quite light 
outside at ten. There were no 
lights on in the room ? ” 

ce No.”’ 

“* No one came in after Jevons 
brought in the drinks? He did 
not return for anything ? ”’ 

** No, of course not.” 

* And neither of you got up 
for any reason, or turned your 
backs to the window ? ” 
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“No.” Already, under the 
calming influence of this in- 
terrogatory, delivered in the 
officer’s most deliberate and 
placid tones, Mr Shand’s agita- 
tion was perceptibly abating, 
He had come a little way into 
the room, and his eyes, less 
restless now, and gleaming with 
revived interest and_ intelli- 
gence, flickered to and fro 
between the chairs in the win- 
dow, which seemed to exert 
upon him an awful fascina- 
tion, and the large benignant 
countenance of his questioner. 
His brows drew together with 
his effort to concentrate his 
shaken wits. 

“You are quite sure ? ” the 
calm voice persisted. “ You 
sat together all that time, for 
more than an hour, without 
moving or leaving your seats! 
You did not even step into the 
garden ? ”’ 

“Yes. No. I mean—’ 
Mr Shand grew quite pink in 
his endeavour to make himself 
clear. ‘I have already assured 
you, Mr Superintendent” 
He paused, cogitated, and then 
looked up brightly over his 
glasses. ‘“‘ When you say ‘ with- 
out moving,’ I wish to reply 
with strict accuracy. Of course, 
we got up to see what was 
wrong with the parrot.” 

“Ah!” The Superintendent 
expelled his breath gently. He 
uttered no reproaches. No 
doubt he was used to witness 
who came out casually with 
some vital piece of informatio 
at the twentieth time of asking. 
“So you got up to see what 
was wrong with the parrot! 
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This is the first I have heard 
of it. And what was wrong? ” 

“Why, the bird began 
sereeching like a mad thing.” 
Mr Shand “glanced at the cov- 
ered cage. ‘‘ I never heard such 
a din—shrieking and fluttering 
and biting at the bars and 
making the whole cage rattle. 
It gave my nerves quite a 
shock, I assure you.” 

“You say it ‘began.’ It had 
been quiet before, then ? ”’ 

“Oh, yes. Chattering now 
and then, of course, but noth- 
ing unusual. Nothing like this 
hideous hullabaloo.” 

“So you got up, both of you, 
and went over to the cage, I 
suppose ? ”’ 

“Yes. We couldn’t stand it. 
It was really intolerable. We 
could hardly hear ourselves 
speak. Arnott went over and 
tried to quieten the bird, and 
I followed. I thought it must 
have injured itself in some 
way.” 

“And did he quieten it ? ” 

' “Not for a minute at least, 
I should say, although he put 
that cloth over the cage. It 
went on shrieking and banging 
about, and then stopped quite 
suddenly, and just muttered 
and croaked for a while, as it 
often does when it resents 
being covered up.” 

“So that for a minute, or 
thereabouts,” the Superintend- 
ent said, ‘you were both at 
that end of the room, with 
your backs to the window ? ”’ 

“Yes, now you put it that 
way, I suppose we were.” 

Mr Shand positively beamed, 
Vlainly taking credit for his 
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share in this discovery, al- 
though its possible significance 
as plainly escaped him. It did 
not escape Major Hemyock, 
who felt like murmuring 
* Bravo!” to Superintendent 
Myrtle, but held his tongue. 

“Now, Mr Shand, when was 
this? At what time?” The 
Superintendent’s manner had 
changed. Leaning a little for- 
ward, his chin thrust out, a 
narrowing of his blue eyes and 
a new edge to his tone com- 
pelled attention. “‘ Was it early 
in the evening? Before Mr 
Arnott took his first drink, or 
after ? ” 

“Oh, after, most decidedly. 
He took that at once, you 
know.” Mr Shand was twitter- 
ing and blinking again, the 
famous nerves reacting to the 
tension in the air. 

“‘ Before he mixed his second 
drink or after? Think, now!” 

Mr Shand thought. The pro- 
cess was illustrated by knitted 
brows and other facial symp- 
toms of earnest cerebration, 
somewhat marred by a certain 
air of owlishness imparted by 
the horn-rimmed glasses. 

“Why, it would be after, I 
think.” He ran a hand through 
his untidy shock of hair. ‘“ But 
really———”’ 

“Try to remember what the 
light in the room was like at 
the time,” the Superintendent 
prompted. “If it was nearly 
ten, if must have been pretty 
dark over there by the cage.” 

“So it was! So it was!” 
Mr Shand exclaimed. ‘“‘ Dear 
me! it all comes back to me 
now. Arnott had mixed his 
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second drink just before. I 
recall it clearly, because as he 
squirted in the soda, the parrot 
cried out ‘When!’ It was a 
trick Arnott had taught it. 
And almost immediately after 
it began to screech. Yes, it 
must have been very shortly 
before—before——”’ 

His voice trailed off as he 
also recalled clearly what the 
incident had very shortly pre- 
ceded. His pale startled eyes 
flew to the chairs in the window, 
and then were hastily averted. 

The Superintendent pondered 
for a moment. “ Yes, I think 
that is all, Mr Shand,” he said 
presently. ‘Iam much obliged 
to you. Now, if I were you, I 
should go and rest. Unless——”’ 
He turned an inquiring eye to 
Major Hemyock. 

“Only one question,’ the 
* Did Arnott seem 


latter said. 
to think this behaviour of the 
parrot unusual ? ” 

** Most unusual !”’ Mr Shand 
replied emphatically. “‘ He said 
he had never known it behave 


so before. Never. He seemed 
much puzzled. I ventured to 
diagnose internal trouble——”’ 
He gave asmall twittering laugh. 
“Birds will be birds, tee-hee ! 
The greedy creature is always 
nibbling something.” 

And with this little joke, 
which testified to the improve- 
ment in his nervous system 
since he had been compelled 
to use his intelligence, Mr Shand 
fluttered away. The three 
others exchanged a smile as the 
door closed behind him. 

“No, I hardly think so——” 
the Major murmured, as if in 
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answer to some query unex: 
pressed. ‘‘I see your point, 
Superintendent,” he went on, 
“* Although it seems far-fetched 
to suppose that some one with 
a dose of poison in his pocket 
should happen to be lurking 
outside the window on the only 
known occasion when Perkin 
has gone into hysterics.” 

“* It’s far-fetched,” the Super- 
intendent admitted. ‘‘ But if, 
as I said before, we are exclud- 
ing suicide and misadventure 
—and I think we may rule 
that out, for Mr Arnott seems 
to have kept no drugs in the 
house, and people don’t as a 
rule stock prussic acid, anyway, 
—setting these aside, and elimi- 
nating Mr Shand for the mo- 
ment, if no one else entered 
this room by the door, some 
one must have entered by the 
window. There was no need 
to enter, either; he, or she, 
had only to reach in and drop 
the stuff in the glass when 
their backs were turned. And 
now, if you will come with me, 
sir, I'll show you the one other 
little thing I have up my 
sleeve. But it may meal 
nothing at all.” 

He led the way round the 
chairs and out through the 
open window. The window 
bay projeeted by about two 
feet on to a red gravel path, to 
which three stone steps led 
down from the level of the 
room. There was no glazing 
in the narrow sides of this pre 
jection; and, as the Super 
intendent pointed out, a person 
standing on the path close 2 
to one of the angles of the 
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walls would be invisible to 
those sitting within the bay. 
The study was a corner room, 
having but the single window, 
and the servants’ quarters being 
in the other wing of the 
house, such an eavesdropper 
could also reach the bay unseen. 

“ Architects,” the Superin- 
tendent remarked, ‘‘ ought to 
design murder-proof houses as 
well as labour-saving ones. No 
trace here, of course——-” He 
stamped on the well - rolled 
gravel, which glowed a ruddy 
goldin the sun. “‘ It’s like iron. 
But this, now——” 

They had reached and turned 
the corner of the study and the 


house, the path turning also, 


on its way to the front drive. 
But here, on the far side of it, 
was no lawn, but instead a long 
narrow bed of pink and purple 
lupins and white pansies, be- 
yond which stretched a wide 
belt of-uncut grass where daffo- 
dils bloomed in the spring- 
time. Behind this again rose 
the hawthorn hedge bounding 
the orchard. From a gate in 
the hedge a flagged walk cut 
the border in two and joined 
the gravel. 

“Some one took a toss here, 
you see,” the Superintendent 
said. “It might have been 
done any time yesterday, 
though. There was no rain. 
But the gardener says he raked 
— this border in the morn- 


Rach half of the border was 
enclosed in a rectangle of little 
ted, round-headed tiles, set 
upright. Near the angle where 
flagged path and gravel met, 
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one of these tiles was knocked 
inward; and diagonally across 
the bed itself were presented 
with the clarity of plastic art 
the whole circumstances of a 
mishap—the deep impression 
of what appeared to have been 
a human knee, a trail of bruised 
and broken blossoms, and, on 
the farther margin, the unmis- 
takable definition of a hand. 
The Major could see in his 
mind’s eye some one hurrying 
towards the orchard, cutting 
off in haste an angle of the 
border, catching a foot in the 
tiles, and falling headlong. 

“No accounting for this, I 
suppose ? ” he asked. 

“No, sir. No one in the 
house owns to knowing any- 
thing about it. I have had a 
man down in the orchard, but 
the paths are too hard for 
traces. As you know, there is 
a way in there from the road. 
If a person wished to reach 
the house unobserved, it is the 
obvious way he would take.” 

“Or she, in your own 
words,” the Major amended 
with a smile. 

“Or she, as you say, sir. 
You can’t go by knees in these 
days.” 

They had strolled idly down 
the flagged path, and were 
approaching the gate in the 
hedge. A few hawthorn blos- 
soms still lingered, but they fell 
at a touch, and from the 
orchard the pink and white 
glory of the spring was de- 
parted. 

“ By Jove!” said the Super- 
intendent in a low voice, pulling 
up. ‘There’s a Purple Em- 
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peror. My lad would like 
that.” 

The great butterfly had set- 
tled, quivering with ecstasy, 
on a clover in the long grass 
almost at their feet. Stoop- 
ing gingerly, the policeman 
stretched out his large hand 
for a swoop. But the move- 
ment was arrested; and while 
the Purple Emperor, ignorant of 
the doom which had threatened, 
went on its ephemeral way re- 
joicing, its quondam hunter 
remained crouching, arm ex- 
tended, peering intently down 
among the grasses. Then he 
picked from them carefully a 
small glittering object, and 
rising erect, laid it in his other 


“Now whose is this pretty 
thing?” he inquired of the 
world at large. 

His find was a bright metal 
whistle, of an odd shape, like 
a tiny flute, about three inches 
long. Raising it by one end, 
the Superintendent put it to 
his lips and blew,; but no 
sound came. 

**Doesn’t seem to work, any- 
way,’ said he, and after another 
vain puff at it handed it deli- 
cately to Major Hemyock. 
“Take it by the ring, if you 
please, sir. It may concern 
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us, and it may have some 
one’s finger-prints. Have you 
ever seen it before, or one 
like it?” 

The Major, examining the toy, 
shook his head. “No. It ig 
silver, by the way. May have 
lain out here for a day or two 
in this weather. What a row 
those birds are making. Some 
one in the orchard disturbing 
them——? No, Superintend- 
ent, I can’t help you. It may 
be Arnott’s. Though I don’t 
know what any one would do 
with a whistle here.” 

Both, however, had turned, 
and were looking back at the 
traces of the fall in the flower- 
bed. Both, no doubt, were 
reflecting that if the victim of 
that fall had been carrying a 
small object, this might well 
have been loosed and jerked 
to the spot where they stood. 
The Superintendent, producing 
an envelope, dropped his find 
within and stowed it in his 
pocket. Then he _ wheeled 
abruptly about again. 

*“* Hullo ! ” said he. 
this ? ” 

Through the trees of the 
orchard a tall figure was hasten- 
ing towards them. 

“ Ah, is that you,$Major?” 
exclaimed Professor Paull. 


“* Who's 


IV. 


“This is a terrible thing!” 
the Professor cried as he joined 
them. “I have only just 
heard of it. I came as 
quickly as I could, _ but 
my car is being stripped 


or something, and I had 
walk. So I took the short 
cut through the orchard.” 
He looked at jthe Superintend- 
ent. “I seem to know this 
officer.” 
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The Major performed the 
necessary introductions. 

“TI suppose it is true, Mr 
Myrtle ? ” the zoologist said. 

“What, sir?” the Super- 
intendent countered blandly. 
“What have you heard ? ” 

“Why, that poor Arnott has 
killed himself. I can’t believe 
it. I don’t believe it.. But it 
is all over the village, and the 
lane here is full of gaping 
idiots.” 

“Mr Arnott is dead, I regret 
to say,” said the Superintend- 
ent. “I wouldn’t care to com- 
mit myself any further at this 


The Professor uttered an 
impatient ejaculation. “But 
how? How?” And he began 
to ply Major Hemyock with 
questions as they walked to- 
gether towards the house. The 
Major, who had met his neigh- 
bour every day during the past 
week, had never before found 
him so human. This was, 
indeed, only natural; the man 
had lost an old friend in cireum- 
stances peculiarly shocking ; 
and amid the specialised con- 
volutions of the most rigid 
scientific brain there must lurk 
memories and attachments from 
past days. And Professor Paull, 
a the soldier had discerned 
from the first, was by no means 
all brain and nothing more. 
He was a being, unless the 
other were vastly mistaken— 
unless, in fact, the whole stock- 
in-trade of physiognomy were 
Worthless,—of primitive pas- 
sions, as much abetted as con- 
trolled by overweening pride 
and contempt for the very 
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similar failings of his fellows. 
Glancing sideways at the im- 
perious profile, while he replied 
almost mechanically to the 
queries hurled at him, the 
Major felt that perhaps he had 
misjudged its owner. And yet, 
rather oddly, at the same time 
he found himself searching his 
mind for a fugitive American- 
ism of his acquaintance. He 
disapproved of Americanisms, 
but there was a knack in 
them. Ah, yes—‘top-lofty’ 
was the phrase he wanted. 
Now why, at this moment, 
should the top-loftiness of the 
Professor strike him? And 
then, by some association of 
ideas, aS he noted again the 
full lips, the high colour, now 
flushed to duskiness, and the 
wiry ripple in the dark hair— 
noted, too, the unphilosophical 
cut and hue of a new suit of 
tweeds,—a novel and somewhat 
startling conviction smote him 
also. ‘‘A touch of the tar- 
brush, by Gad!” said Major 
Hemyock to himself. 

“Well, well? ” the zoologist 
cried impatiently. They had 
turned the corner of the house, 
and Major Hemyock, growing 
absorbed in his ruminations, 
had failed to answer. ‘“‘ What 
about Shand? What{part does 
he play in this ? ” 

“I beg your pardon,” the 
soldier said gently. ‘Oh, I 
think Shand’s part is purely 
passive.” 

“'He’s a little rat!” the 
other exclaimed vindictively. 
“I wonder—I wouldn’t be too 
sure. Have you thought of 
blackmail?” As they came 
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to a halt before the study 
window, he turned abruptly to 
the Superintendent. “‘ Eh, Mr 
Myrtle ? ” 

“TI understood you to dis- 
credit the theory of suicide, 
sir,” the latter said. 

“What is one to credit, 
then? Have you any glimmer 
of a motive for either suicide 
or—oh, but the alternative is 
more ridiculous still ! ” 

“Tt is early to talk of 
motives,’ the Superintendent 
replied. ‘‘ We may learn some- 
thing from Mr Arnott’s brother, 
or from his lawyer. We have 
telegraphed to them. You 
can’t suggest anything your- 
self, sir? You are one of 
the poor gentleman’s oldest 
friends, I believe.” 

“I? Good heavens, no!” 
There was a touch of the top- 
lofty in the Professor’s tone. 
It rather suggested that the 
private affairs of his friends 
were beneath his exalted pur- 
view. ‘I can disabuse you of 
any fanciful ideas about the 
will, though. I am one of the 
executors. Though, of course, 
it would have been invalidated 
by his marriage.” 

** Ah, yes—his marriage,” the 
Superintendent said in his col- 
ourless way. And as if in 
answer to his words, the ser- 
geant, whom they had left at 
work in the study, came hur- 


riedly forth from the garden 
door beyond. 

“Mrs Garnsey is here, sir,” 
he said to his superior. 
the drawing-room——”’ 

But Hilda Garnsey, who was 
never where one expected her 
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to be, was in fact at his heels. 
She swept upon them in her 
swift impetuous way, her dark 
eyes black in her white face, 
a figure of tragedy—but some- 
thing more. Not only pain 
and horror, but a relentless 
determination, had set her 
charming features like a mask. 
One might have thought of 
Nemesis Adrastia, and looked 
instinctively for the Furies. 
Major Hemyock, whose classics 
were rusty, thought of a tigress. 
But as one of Mrs Garnsey’s 
many admirers, he had never 
admired her more. It was thus 
he had hoped she would meet 
disaster ; yet with women, he 
had reflected sagely, one never 
knew. It was plain, however, 
that there was to be no shrink- 
ing here, no tears or hysterics. 
All that could come’ after, 
and would, no doubt,” but in 
seclusion. Mrs Garnsey was 
not of the stamp to make 4 
dreadful business worse, or to 
hamper others, by public weak- 
ness. 

It was on the Superintendent 
of Police that her wide burning 
gaze was fixed. ‘‘ Well? ” was 
all she said; but in that 
inadequate syllable were vol- 
umes. Although her tone was 
almost conversational, her 
voice, low and rather husky, 
thrilled with a poignant note 
of agony. Superintendent 
Myrtle, profoundly uncomfort- 
able, but profoundly thankful, 
too, for a stoicism so mascu- 
line, allowed her to lead him 
away at once on to the lawt. 
She made a vague gesture of 
apology to the Major, but 
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hardly gave Professor Paull a 
glance. 

This pair was left standing 
together by the study window. 
“A wonderful woman,” the 
Professor murmured; and if 
his tone also was conversa- 
tional, there was yet some- 
thing beneath that gave the 
Major’s sixth sense a jog, awak- 
ening it to acute perceptiveness 
once more. He was aware now 
of a change in the other’s 
mood, that synchronised with 
the presence of Hilda Garnsey ; 
covertly watching, he perceived 
even a@ stiffening of the tall 
form, an alertness of bearing, 
an expectancy, a—— Some- 
thing more there was, some 
consuming inward possession 
which the watcher could not 
define. The man beside him 
was for once taken out of 
himself. He was oblivious of 
his companion. His one hand 
that was visible was clenched. 
At least it was manifest that 
his frigid indifference towards 
his fellow-men did not extend 
to all his fellow-women. And 
yet again, this was not all; the 
vibrations which reached the 
Major were by no means tender. 
Zoological similes being in his 
mind, the latter now found 
himself thinking of a tiger. 
Or should it be a cobra? 
Something that was about 
to strike?—or that had 
struck—— ? 

There were times (and this 
was one of them) when Major 
Hemyock cursed his ¥ mental 
Teceptiveness, or telepathic gift, 
or whatever psychologists called 
it in their silly jargon. All his 
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logical instincts revolted against 
it. He was a plain man, and 
inability to control his thoughts, 
as he could control his muscles 
and his will, humiliated him. 
Nor was this gift reliable: more 
than once it had led him into 
egregious errors of imagination. 
And casting about him now, 
with one eye on his abstracted 
companion, for the rationale of 
this wave of unease, almost of 
menace, that chilled and dis- 
turbed him, memory (which in 
his case was dependable) rallied 
to his aid, and he anathematised 
himself for a dolt. He re- 
membered some words of the 
Superintendent’s: ‘He was 
here a deal last year”; some 
fragments of gossip already 
gleaned by Mrs Hemyock at 
the tea-tables of Melframbury. 
Professor Paull had excellent 
reason for showing peculiar 
interest in Hilda Garnsey. He 
had for long pursued her, in 
the common phrase, with his 
unwanted attentions. 

Himself a new-comer, abhor- 
ring others’ tea-tables and scan- 
dal anywhere, the Major could 
at first recall little more than 
this, which he had all but for- 
gotten. His intimacy with 
Walter Arnott had not attained 
the confidential stage, and, in- 
deed, it was probable that of 
the two Arnott knew least of 
this matter, for his relations 
with his older friend had not 
seemed to suffer. Injured pride 
might keep the Professor dumb ; 
and as for the lady, she would 
‘surely be the last to stoop to 
the ruin of those relations for 
the gratification of her vanity 
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or her resentment. But re- 
sentment she must have felt ; 
the Major’s memory was now 
dredging up more jetsam from 
the well of rumour, as reported 
by his wife, and rumour had 
evidently thrived on the affair. 
It must have been a common 
topic of the time in Melfram- 
bury. The zoologist, in his 
hectoring way, had refused 
to be defeated; ‘pursued’ 
inadequately described his 
methods; ‘ pestered,’ accord- 
ing to Mrs Hemyock, was the 
word in ordinary usage; and 
servants could talk, if their 
mistress would not. In the 
end the eminent man of science 
had been dressed down with 
considerable severity, and, it 
was said, forbidden the lady’s 
house. All this had happened 
during the past autumn, when 
Walter Arnott was much away, 
and, of course, before he put 
his own fortune to the touch. 
The climax was reached about 
Christmas ; and since then Pro- 
fessor Paull had not been seen 
-in Marston Melfry until this 
present visit. And in the 
meantime, early in the spring, 
his friend and the object of 
his rejected addresses had an- 
nounced their engagement. 
Major Hemyock, who de- 
tested especially premonitions 
that made his flesh creep, 
uttered an unconscious sigh of 
relief as he dwelt on this 
commonplace solution of his 
puzzle. For all he knew, the 


pair had not met since the 
occasion of the famous dressing- 
down. It was no longer sur- 
prising that the Professor’s 
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mood was odd, or that Hilda 
Garnsey, with her own life in 
ruins about her, should seem 
hardly aware of his existence, 
“So that’s that!” said the 
Major to himself. And then— 
As he glanced again, with a new 
curiosity, at the rigid silent 
form beside him, noting how 
the cold eyes followed every 
movement of the two who 
walked on the sunny lawn, 
and how the strong hand, still 
clenched, tightened and re- 
laxed to the pulsation of some 
violent pent emotion—back, re- 
morselessly, like the tide, came 
doubts and qualifications. Was 
this imperious egoist, with the 
dash of the barbarian in his 
blood, the man to forget or 
forgive defeat? Would not 
every passionate fibre of him 
turn from the friend who had 
won what he had lost? And 
yet he had remained in amity 
with Walter Arnott—at least, 
the Major was very sure, had 
given that light-hearted, san- 
guine hero-worshipper no seri- 
ous cause for suspecting other- 
wise. And was this natural! 
The soldier remembered that 
in the very hour of his first 
meeting with the zoologist he 
had divined in the latter’s atti- 
tude towards the other a sug- 
gestion of hostility. 

“Oh, damn!” said Major 
Hemyock, again to himself. 

But as if he had spoken 
aloud, immediately the Pro 
fessor awoke from his tense 
absorption. He, too, uttered 
a sigh, and one more audible: 
@ long-drawn gust of breath 
from the full lips that struck 
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a disquieting note in the Major’s 
ear. But that the thing were 
incredible, one might have 
called it a luxurious sigh. The 
hand unclenched, the grey eyes, 
gleaming and a little dilated, 
came slowly round to meet the 
blue, and the latter, to their 
owner’s horror and disgust, 
intercepted a final flash of that 
suppressed emotion which had 
held the zoologist in thrall. 
The luxurious sigh was no 
longer incredible. There was 
a gloating triumph in that 
final gleam. Professor Paull 
had been enjoying himself. 

“A wonderful woman,” he 
repeated suavely, as if there 
had been no momentous in- 
terlude. “Her father was 
Southwell, the physicist, you 
know.” 

“Indeed ? ” said the Major, 
screwing in his monocle. Not 
by a quiver or a line did his 
face betray the aversion he felt 
for the man beside him. 

The two on the lawn were 
already returning. It was not 
Mrs Garnsey’s way to waste 
other people’s time in a crisis, 
éven in her own. She had come 
to say something, and she had 
said it. Still dry-eyed, still 
with her head high, still with 
that fixed look mingled of 
anguish and resolution, she 
gave the Professor an indif- 
ferent glance, and then turned 
to Major Hemyock. 

“I should like to see him,” 
she said. ‘‘ No, I can find my 
way. I would rather be 
alone——_.”” 

Professor Paull gravely in- 

d. “You will accept 
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my sympathy, I know, Hilda. 
I am so inexpressibly shocked 
and distressed on your account 
that I can hardly dwell on my 
own loss.” 

Tone and manner were ex- 
cellent, and might have de- 
ceived the Major if the latter 
had not caught that revealing 
gleam. 

“Thank you,” said Hilda 
Garnsey, a little vaguely. It 
was plain she was not thinking 
at all of the Professor or his 
loss. Every nerve and sense 
in her being was impressed in 
the fight to maintain her own 
gallant poise. 

“But if I can do nothing 
here,” the zoologist went on, 
with a lift of his eyes to Super- 
intendent Myrtle, at the same 
time pulling out his watch, “I 
will leave you all for the 
present. Ten-ten; and at ten- 
thirty I have to feed my 
cobra. Bathos, is it not? 
But a philosopher is bound to 
research like I[xion to his 
wheel. Method is the whole 
essence of the series of small 
experiments I have in hand. 
The lower animals are truly 
creatures of habit: accustom 
them to meals at certain hours, 
and at those hours they must 
be fed, if their organisms are 
to be kept adjusted to the 
requisite receptive pitch. Re- 
garding them as instruments, 
habit is the way we keep them 
in tune. Accordingly, around 
the hours of ten-thirty and 
four-thirty every day I am a 
slave to Naja Tripudians—even 
on my holiday.”’ 

If in fact by this decline inte 
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bathos the speaker hoped to 
rouse Mrs Garnsey from her 
stoical indifference, he was not 
unsuccessful. Her dark eyes 
flashed at him with something 
of her old spirit. 

“Oh, pray don’t neglect your 
cobra !”’ she cried with a snap 
in her voice, and swept into 
the house. 

The Professor shrugged. 
“Yet perhaps I did well,” 
said he. ‘‘It roused her, and 
she has a bad moment ahead, 
poor woman! Well, I will be 
off. Work is my best anodyne. 
You don’t want me, I suppose, 
Mr Myrtle ? ” 

“‘ Not at present, I think, sir. 
Perhaps later.” 

“Oh, any time, any time— 
except during reptilian meals. 
Anything I can do——” 

He made an ample gesture 
with his fine hand, nodded to 
Major Hemyock, and walked 
away towards the orchard gate, 
which from where the others 
stood was out of sight round 
the corner of the house. Ap- 
parently dismissing him from 
his mind, the Superintendent 
strolled aimlessly on to the 
lawn again, in a brown study. 
If he seemed to seek inspira- 
tion from the garden at large, 
the orchard gate, one would 
have said, failed to attract a 
flicker of an eye. But as its 
creak and rattle sounded in the 
still torrid air he turned and 
rejoined the Major, who was 
watching him thoughtfully. 

“It takes all sorts to make 
the philosophical world,’ the 
latter observed. 

“TI should say that messing 
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about with snakes and such 
makes a cold-blooded sort,” 
the Superintendent replied, 
“Your own line, sir, is more 
human.” 

“Oh, I was thinking rather 
of the medical profession,” said 
the Major. “Dr Fell, you 
know. By the way, had Mrs 
Garnsey anything of value to 
contribute ? And if she had, 
is it confidential ? ” 

“No, sir. She is completely 
at sea. I gave her Mr Shand’s 
story of how it happened, even 
to the business of the parrot, 
but I'll wager my professional 
career she knows nothing and 
suspects no one. It’s a mystery 
to her. What she wished to 
impress on me was her con- 
viction that suicide is out of 
the question. Mr Arnott seems 
to have been a very frank 
gentleman, and not much of 
a hand at concealing his feel- 
ings ; and Mrs Garnsey assures 
me that if he had had any 
trouble on his mind, she would 
have known it. A fine woman, 
sir. It’s a thousand pities—a 
thousand pities. Well, as you 
say, it’s up to us to find out 
the truth——_ I want to catch 
Mrs Garnsey again before she 
goes. She won’t feel like talk- 
ing, I doubt, poor lady, but 
there is one question I forgot 
to put to her.” 

When, indeed, as they waited 
in the large hall, Hilda Garnsey 
came down to them from the 
upper room where all that 
remained of Walter Arnott was 
lying, she looked and moved 
like a creature frozen to ice. 
It was plainly only by 4 
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supreme effort that she brought 
herself to stay for one second, 
or to utter one word. But 
Superintendent Myrtle, if sym- 
pathetic, was determined. 

“Only a moment, madam. 
And only one question.’’ His 
hand came from his pocket. 
“Have you ever seen this 
before ? ”’ 

Mrs Garnsey stared at the 
silver whistle, dangling from 
his large thumb and finger, as 
if she hardly saw it now. It 
swung gently, glittering, before 
her blind agonised eyes. And 
then the eyes widened; she 
drew a sharp breath; and, as 
the ice-floe breaks, her face 
became alive with such an 
expression of horror as made 
Major Hemyock set his teeth 
and drop his monocle. 

“Oh! Oh!” she cried. 
“Where did you find it?” 

“Near the orchard gate,” 
the Superintendent said. 

As if the little toy were a 
basilisk, she continued to stare 
at it with that terrible dilated 


When Major Hemyock felt 
like combining an errand to 
Melframbury with a little gentle 
exercise, it had become his 
habit to walk into the town 
by the main road, which follows 
the east bank of the Mel, and 
to return by the parallel lane 
on the other shore, crossing 
the river again by the old 
bridge that links these two 
throughfares near the outskirts 
of Marston Melfry. On the 
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gaze. She put out a beautiful 
hand, trembling as if with the 
ague, but arrested it in air 
and drew it sharply back. 
Her tall form swayed, her eyes 
closed ; and the Major, fearing 
She would fall, stepped for- 
ward. But turning suddenly 
and blindly, she brushed him 
aside and ran for the door. 
Down the steps, in the same 
dazed unseeing way, she ran 
headlong, and into her waiting 
car. And as the Superintendent 
joined Major Hemyock in the 
porch, the car was already 
rolling smoothly through the 
gate into the road. 

“Now what does she know 
about this, I wonder?” the 
former said, restoring the 
whistle to its envelope. 

The Major felt absently for 
his eyeglass. “‘ Did you forget 
to put that question?” said 
he. “Or did you merely post- 
pone it? ” 

The Superintendent, how- 
ever, did not seem to hear 
him. 


third day after the tragedy, 
the hour being about 4.30 P.M. 
and the sun blazing overhead, 
he was thus strolling homeward, 
having ordered some wool for 
Mrs Hemyock and drawn an- 
other blank at the Police 
Station. If Superintendent 
Myrtle had made any fresh 
discoveries, he was not dis- 
closing them. His early mood 
of expansiveness, in fact, had 
failed to endure; while as 
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friendly as ever, he was now 
habitually non-committal. The 
Major felt no resentment, be- 
lieving he could name a reason 
for this reticence. In any 
event, his own little turn of 
helpfulness was spent; and 
every man to his job, was the 
Major’s motto. He had no 
use himself for busybodies. But 
this was not to say that he 
forbore private cogitations on 
the riddle of his friend’s fate. 
He thought of it continually, 
and often wondered if the 
Superintendent’s musings ran 
on similar lines. He felt con- 
siderable respect for that offi- 
cer’s intelligence. Yet, to out- 
ward seeming, the case had not 
progressed at all. The inquest 
had been opened and adjourned, 
and the cause of Walter Arnott’s 
death fully established; but 


how the poison got into his 
glass, or where the phial came 
from, remained still, it appear- 


ed, dark mysteries. Professor 
Paull’s dictum about the will 
had been confirmed ; it offered 
no handle for the suspicious, 
unless indeed the principle bene- 
ficiary, the Reverend Francis 
Arnott, who was the most 
blameless of men, could be 
supposed to have contrived 
fratricide by proxy. 

This gentleman was now 
established in The Croft. Mr 
Shand, whose behaviour had 
impressed everyone with a 
strong sense of his futility and 
innocence, was again in his 
own home, and doubtless in 
his bed. Mrs Garnsey, who 
had not been called at the 
inquest, was also away; at 
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least she had left for London 
within a few hours of her 
almost panic flight from the 
whistle, and, as late as that 
morning, was still absent from 
her house in Melframbury. As 
for the Professor, he was little 
seen in these days. Naja Tri- 
pudians, it was supposed, still 
provided occupation for his 
*busman’s holiday. 

The Major thought of the 
zoologist as he climbed the 
little rise to the bridge and 
glanced at his wrist-watch. 
Four-forty ; the cobra had now 
been fed. Every man to his 
taste: neither the reptile nor 
its master were at all to the 
Major’s, whose placid face could 
look uncommonly grim, and 
whose blue eyes became icy, 
when certain theories pertain- 
ing to Professor Paull were 
being thrashed out for the 
hundredth time in his mind. 
The trouble was, they looked 
like remaining theories to the 
end of time—unless, of course, 
the Superintendent, among the 
new odds and ends now up his 
sleeve, had something of real 
value. But this the Major 
doubted. He frowned, and 
then his brow cleared again. 
Happier thoughts had super- 
vened. He would be home by 
five, and then he, like the 
cobra, would be fed. The day 
was hot, he was very thirsty, 
and he had ordered cucumber 
sandwiches for tea. 

As he turned on to the 
bridge, on the far side a closed 
car was coming down the hill 
from the village. With mild 
astonishment the Major recog: 
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nised it as Mrs Garnsey’s. 
And at the bridge-end, instead 
of passing on down the Mel- 
frambury road, it jerked to a 
halt, and Hilda Garnsey herself 
stepped hastily out and came 
with her swift graceful stride 
to meet the hurrying soldier. 
They met, in fact, almost in 
the middle of the bridge, where 
the single arch lifted its crown 
to a considerable height above 
the little stream. 

Major Hemyock retained a 
dear and painful vision of Mrs 
Garnsey as he had last seen 
her, but no recollection pre- 
pared him for the wild-eyed 
haggard woman, lamentably 
aged, who now almost ran to 
meet him. In that anguished 
and bloodless face, lips and 
dark brows and eyes, and the 
deep purple shadows under 
these, and a hectic spot on 
sither cheek, stood out in the 
blinding sunlight like lines and 
blobs of pigment on a chalk- 
white mask. The once rounded 
features were pinched and hol- 
low; and the practical Major, 
who had heard of women living 
on their nerves, found time to 
wonder if Mrs Garnsey had 
partaken of any other nourish- 
ment whatever during the past 
three days. But at least she 
was no longer dazed or frozen— 
far from it. A feverish excite- 
ment possessed her, glowing in 
those two red spots and smoul- 
dering in her dark eyes until, 
to his fancy, they swam and 

like living embers. She 
eemed exalted, carried for the 
Moment even above her grief. 
She did not offer her hand, 
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but kept both clenched by her 
sides. Words poured from her 
in her low rather husky voice, 
which was now a little breath- 
less, and in which, at last, the 
high uncertain quaver of 
hysteria would for an instant 
prevail. 

“How lucky I caught you, 
Major,” she said. “I was so 
distressed when Mrs Hemyock 
told me you were out. I 
wanted to say good-bye—— 
Yes, I am going away. For 
good. Abroad somewhere ; 
anywhere—— I only got back 
from London this morning, 
and I am off again to-night. 
I have been paying flying fare- 
well visits in Marston. I 
couldn’t neglect my friends 
there——”’ She put an in- 
describable accent into the word 
‘friends,’ and seemed actually 
about to laugh, but checked 
herself. ‘‘ You see,” she went 
on quietly, as if the Major 
would understand, ‘“‘I shall 
never come back to Melfram- 
bury. Never. And you have 
been very kind, and your wife, 
too; and then there was the 
Rector, and so on. I couldn’t 
leave you all without a word, 
could I? ” 

She paused, and the Major, 
very ill at ease, mumbled some- 
thing appreciative in answer. 
He had never felt so tongue- 
tied as_ he did now. As he 
looked at this tragic creature, 
transformed yet still beautiful, 
into his mind there came ab- 
surdly a tag from some old 
rhyme: ‘‘ Oh, dearieme! This 
be none of I!” 

“TIT called last at the Pro- 
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fessor’s,’ Mrs Garnsey said. 
“ But he was engaged. He was 
feeding his cobra. I should 
have remembered the meal- 
times. So stupid of me——” 
And now she did laugh—a low 
thrilling peal of genuine amuse- 
ment that appalled her hearer 
as he had never been appalled 
yet in all this drama. Her 
eyes burned into his, and he 
felt his flesh creep with the 
sickening chill that strikes from 
the pit of nightmare. ‘“‘ But 
how useful methodical habits 
can be,” said Mrs Garnsey, 
and laughed gently again. 

She looked past him down 
the glittering river. “It is 
very lovely,” she murmured. 
“T have been happy here. I 
am sorry——” She gave a 
little shrug, and raised her 
arms in a gesture that might 
have been of resignation or 
despair. In the act she glanced 
down at her right hand, which 
was ungloved and still clenched. 
Surprise, reflection, recollection, 
horror, flickered like the pic- 
tures on a film over her white 
face. And slowly, reluctantly, 
but as if compelled, she opened 
her fingers. In the small pink 
palm, mottled with the pres- 
sure of her grip, lay a little 
silver whistle. 

It was the duplicate of that 
whistle which, to the best of 
the Major’s belief, still re- 
mained in the charge of Super- 
intendent Myrtle. He stared 
down at the small gleaming 
thing with amazement and con- 
sternation, and then, raising 
his eyes, met those of Hilda 
Garnsey. She had recovered 


herself; her sombre look wag 
inscrutable; but the Major 
could have sworn her pale 
lips twitched. He steeled him- 
self for another of those ter- 
rible laughs. But instead, with 
@ quick nervous jerk—the awk- 
ward jerk of a woman who has 
never learnt to throw,—her arm 
flew back and forward. The 
whistle described a high are in 
the air, glittering as it spun; 
and then, with a little splash, 
it was received into the lazy 
waters of the Mel. 

“Tit for tat!” said Hilda 
Garnsey. 

She put out her hand to 
Major Hemyock. ‘‘ Good-bye,” 
she said, ‘and thank you.” 
And then she was away, run 
ning down the incline of the 
bridge towards her car. The 
Major followed, but, taken by 
surprise, he made a poor start. 
He was still some yards behind, 
and could offer neither civility 
nor valedictions, when she leapt 
into the car and it began to 
move. He caught a wave of 
her hand, and a last haunting 
glimpse of her stricken face; 
and then, in a thickening cloud 
of dust, the big machine was 
whirling down the road to 
Melframbury. 

It was no longer of his 
cucumber sandwiches that he 
was thinking as he wheeled 
about and began to climb the 
gentle rise into Marston Melty. 
His thoughts were more thal 
troubled. What he feared he 
knew not, but black presenti- 
ments, denser and denser like 
billowing smoke, darkened bis 
mind and multiplied and urged 
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him onward. His sixth sense 
was bristling with sinister ap- 
prehensions, and, the great heat 
notwithstanding, his blood felt 
chill. Soon he found himself 


hurrying. 

The road debouched upon 
the Green, from between two 
high white walls of cob and 
thatch, near-by the post-office. 
As the familiar scene, its almost 
unnatural air of perfection made 
glorious by sunlight and bright 
flowers and the heavy foliage 
of oak and elm, once more 
opened before him, the Major 
abruptly halted. He knew that 
his premonitions were being 
justified before his eyes. Again 
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the model village was in a 
state of agitation. Women 
were standing in whispering 
groups, nodding and pointing, 
and two or three laggard men 
were running to where a crowd 
was already gathering before 
the pleasant Georgian house of 
Professor Paull. 

Major Hemyock hurried no 
more. One cannot overtake 
destiny. He walked to the 
nearest group and put a ques- 
tion and received his answer. 
A second tragedy had followed 
swiftly upon the first in Mar- 
ston Melfry. Professor Paull 
had been bitten fatally by his 
cobra. 


VI. 


Superintendent Myrtle was 
sitting in his office in the new 
and ornate Police Station at 
Melframbury. To him was 
uhered in. Major Hemyock, 
very dapper, very blue of eye, 
and healthily pink of face. 
His monocle rolled and flashed 
like a minor planet as he 
surveyed the room, which, de- 
spite its bareness, its chilly 
coats of whitewash, and its 
associations with folly, unhap- 
piness, and crime, always struck 
@ homely chord in his heart. 
It was very like a barrack 
orderly-room. 

“Good afternoon, sir,” said 
the Superintendent. ‘I hope 
you had a pleasant trip ? ”’ 

It was the eighth day since 
Walter Arnott’s death, and the 
Major, like Mrs Garnsey, had 

to London. He seemed 


to have returned in high feather, 
and he beamed on the Super- 
intendent with a child-like air 
of satisfaction and benevolence 
which perhaps did not deceive 
that experienced officer. 

“ Delightful, delightful !”’ he 
said. “I had my hair cut, I 
dallied among the zoologists, 
and I even visited their famous 
gardens. You should see the 
new Aquarium, Superintendent, 
you should indeed.” 

The Superintendent gave him 
a sharp look, but said nothing. 

** By the way, have you made 
anything of that whistle ? ” the 
Major asked. 

“No, sir. I’m afraid I let a 
chance slip there. I thought 
it best to give Mrs Garnsey a 
day or so to recover herself 
before I tackled her about it 
again. There’s no doubt she 
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knows who it belongs to, and 
I ought to have followed up 
the matter at once. She diddled 
me by slipping off to London 
and then going abroad. I 
didn’t think it of her, I admit. 
But no doubt we shall find the 
owner of the whistle in the 
end. There are finger-prints 
on it, by the way, but they 
are badly blurred. No good, 
I’m afraid.” 

“ But it doesn’t matter now, 
does it ? ” said the Major. 

“Why not, sir? ” 

“* The case is closed.” 

“Indeed, sir? ’’ The Super- 
intendent’s expression of sur- 
prise was excellently assumed— 
if it was not genuine. 

Major Hemyock seated him- 
self on the corner of the large 
table and eyed quizzically the 
fresh stolid countenance of the 
“Come,” he 
said, “‘you needn’t pretend 
any longer. Tell me, now, 
when did you first turn your 
intelligent optic on Professor 
Paull? The man’s dead, and 
the case is closed, as I say, 
and you can’t harm him or 
any one by pooling your notions 
with mine.” The Superin- 
tendent remaining silent, and 
looking more wooden than 
ever, the Major heaved a mock 
sigh. ‘‘ Well, well,’ said he. 
“If you won’t tell me, I'll tell 
you. It was that first morning 
at The Croft, when he came 
out so pat with his excuses for 
arriving by way of the orchard.” 

“What makes you think I 
ever had an eye on him ? ”’ the 
Superintendent asked. 

“ Observation, my dear sir, 


police officer. 
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plus common-sense. Yoy 
watched him go away again, 
to see if he was looking up at 
the sky or down at the grags, 
I have no doubt he was looking 
down. And even before that 
you made a remark that showed 
he was at least in your mind, 
And then there was your ow 
attitude towards me. You 
began to dry up. Very natural, 
too. The professor was my 
neighbour, and my friend’s 
friend. I might have been 
in a deuced awkward position 
if you had confided your horrid 
suspicions. And finally,” said 
the Major, “ great minds think 
alike. I had an eye on him 
myself.” 

“You're quick, sir,” the 
Superintendent said, as he had 
said once before. “‘ Well, be- 
tween ourselves, and the gentle- 
man being dead, as you say, 
Tll admit you're _ right. 
Whether I could ever have 
brought it home to him is 
another matter. I doubt it. 
I feel sure that whistle was 
his, though what he wanted 
it for is beyond me. It flew 
out of his hand into the long 
grass when he tripped over the 
bed. He would not dare to 
hang about and look for it 
then, so up he trots that way 
next morning with a tale about 
his car. It was a tale, sit 
At least, it was Professor Paull 
himself who ordered the engine 
to be taken down, and only 
at breakfast time. His chant 
feur says there was nothing 
wrong with the engine. He 
wanted an excuse for the walk 
and the short-cut. It must 
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have given him a nasty shock 
when he found us standing on 
the very spot.” 

“Go on,” said the Major. 
“You’ve got more than that.” 

“Not much, sir. But there 
was a motive. The Professor, 
as I dare say you know, was 
very gone on Mrs Garnsey. 
Very gone, he was. The whole 
town was full of it when I 
first came here. He was always 
at her house, and sending 
flowers, and so on. It had 
been going on for months. 
Well, the lady turned him 
down—and not once only. Very 
persistent, was the Professor. 
In the end, to get rid of him, 
I’ve no doubt she made him 
smart. In fact, I know she 
did; the parlour-maid was 


listening. The Professor him- 
self, he lost his rag, and went 


out of the house like a thunder- 
cloud. He took it very hard. 
He was not the sort of man to 
be turned down without resent- 
ing it. Thought the whole 
world ought to kow-tow to 
him.” 

“ A megalomaniac,” said the 
Major. 

“That’s the word, sir. And 
vindictive. I’ve heard other 
stories of the way he treated 
people who crossed him: ser- 
vants and trades-people. And 
animals, too—— Well, off he 
went in a rage, and wasn’t 
seen here again until two weeks 
40. In the meantime, his 
friend carried off the lady. 
That wouldn’t please him. I 
understand he always behaved 
to Mr Arnott in a condescending 
sort of way. Looked down on 
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him, as he looked down on 
everybody else. Mr Arnott 
was too easy-going to notice it, 
I dare say, or to trouble about 
it, anyway. But there it was; 
and this marriage must have 
fairly got the Professor on the 
raw. Now I ask you, sir, is it 
natural in a man like that to 
bottle up all his feelings for 
four or five months, and then 
to come down here for the 
wedding as bland as a barber?” 

“Great minds again,” the 
Major said. ‘“‘ My own line of 
reasoning to a T.” 

“It may sound a poor motive 
for murder,” the Superintend- 
ent went on. “ But not if you 
study human nature. And it’s 
my experience that clever folk 
with bees in their bonnets are 
capable of anything. You can’t 
judge them by ordinary rules.” 

“He was no ordinary man,” 
the Majorsaid. “2x Africa—— 
He wasn’t pure white, you 
know. One of his ancestors 
must have been pure black. 
May have been generations ago, 
but it always comes out.” 

“Indeed, sir. That’s inter- 
esting.” 

The Major slid off the table. 
“And where do you place Mr 
Shand in his little plot? ” he 
asked. 

“Mr Shand, sir, I take it, 
was the stalking horse. He 
came in very handy. Con- 
fused the issue, too, nicely. 
There he was, poor innocent, 
ready to swear there wasn’t 
anyone outside, because he 
didn’t see anyone. If I 
hadn’t kept at him, he would 
never have remembered their 
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getting up to quiet the parrot. 
If he had been arrested, or 
even hanged—and funnier 
things have happened,—I don’t 
suppose Professor Paull would 
have lost much sleep. It would 
have amused him. That’s the 
sort of man he was—I could 
feel it in him. A cruel devil, 
sir—— But I wish,’ the Super- 
intendent ended, “I wish I 
knew how it was done. I like 
things rounded off properly. 
I don’t like coincidences. I 
don’t believe he just hung 
about there waiting for a 
chance. He knew all about 
his friend’s habits, but he 
might have had to wait a 
week. Of course, if he had 
been spotted, he could pass 
it off. He’d strolled over for 
a chat. But that wouldn’t 
wash too often, and it wouldn’t 
be like him to gamble, anyway. 
No; the thing was planned, 
just as it happened. And I 
should like to know how. You 
can’t conspire with parrots—— 
Had he some other trick ready, 
which he found no need for? 
And where does the whistle 
come in, if it does come in? 
What’s the good of a whistle 
that won’t work ? ” 

** Any more questions ? ’’ the 
Major asked with a smile. 

“One, sir. I should like 
to know what you have been 
doing at the Zoo, if I’m not 
presuming.” 

“Not atfall. Fair exchange, 
eh?” the Major said. ‘Are 
you busy? Can you spare 
an hour? I want to stage 
a little experiment at The 
Croft. I have dropped a line 


to the Reverend Francis, aski 
him to be present—I think he’s 
entitled ; stigma on his 
brother’s memory, and all that, 
—and asking him also to leave 
things as they were. Not to 
give the parrot away, for in- 
stance. Fact is,” the Major 
said with modest pride, “I 
think I can show you how it 
was done.” 

The Superintendent rose with 
alacrity. It seemed he was not 
busy. Order reigned in Mel- 
frambury. 

“You still have the whistle, 
I suppose ? ’’ the Major asked 
as they left the office. 

“Yes, sir. Do you require 
it?” 

** Oh, no.”’ 

In the Major’s two-seater 
they rolled quietly along in the 
afternoon sunshine beside the 
windings of the Mel. There 
being nothing more for the 
Superintendent to say, he said 
nothing. Nor did Major Hem- 
yock speak again until they 
were nearing the bridge and the 
ascent to Marston Melfry. 

* About the inquest on the 
Professor,” he then remarked 
casually. ‘I saw what the 
papers had to say. Martyr to 
science, and all that. There 
was nothing else of interest, I 
take it? ” 

“No, sir. It seems to have 
been just an accident,” the 
Superintendent said. ‘‘ He was 
alone at the time—except for 
the cobra. A nasty death, but 
no more than he deserved, m 
my opinion. It was an odd 
thing that Mrs Garnsey should 
have called to say good-bye 4 
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minute before it happened. But 
she didn’t see him. She was 
in a hurry, and wouldn’t wait 
til he was free. She was 
hardly in her car again when 
they heard him yelling. It’s a 
wonder she didn’t hear him 
herself. He kept the brute in 
that front room, and _ the 
window was open. What I 
should like to know is what 
she really wanted to see him 
about. That infernal whistle, 
Ill be bound. But was she 
going to threaten him with it, 
or tip him the wink? You 
never can tell with women. 
And her slipping away looks 
odd.” 

“ Ah, I wonder,” said Major 
Hemyock. And he glanced 


towards the old bridge and the 
gleaming waters beneath which 
the second whistle lay in the 


ooze and weeds. 

At The Croft they found the 
Reverend Francis Arnott, who 
was a subdued and earlier edi- 
tion of his brother, in a state 
mingled of distress, disapproval, 
and mere human curiosity. He 
had done his best for the 
Major. Although the house 
was in process of being dis- 
mantled, he had got the study 
restored to something like its 
former condition. Perkin War- 
beck, fetched from the kitchen, 
sat perched in his cage in his 
Own corner in a drooping and 
melancholy attitude. 

“The poor creature misses 
Walter,” the clergyman said. 
“It seems to have no spirit, 
and it hardly speaks.”’ 

The parrot, nevertheless, 
cocking a lugubrious eye at the 
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new-comers, attempted its usual 
civility. “I looks towards 
you——”’ it began, but then 
trailed off into unintelligible 
croakings. 

Major Hemyock wasted no 
time. ‘‘ We'll have the chairs 
right in the window,’ he said, 
pulling one forward. ‘‘ Now 
the little table, Superintendent. 
I’m afraid this is going to be 
painful to you, Padre. I’m 
trying to reconstruct the crime, 
as I believe the French call this 
sort of thing. But it was a 
crime, you know, and we want 
your brother’s name cleared of 
it. Now what about the drinks? 
We must have the drinks. 
Anything will do, although I 
dare say the Superintendent 
could bear a whisky-and-soda.”’ 

“I took the precaution of 
providing some,”’ said the Rev- 
erend Francis, producing from 
a cupboard a decanter, a syphon, 
and three glasses. ‘‘ No doubt 
you would like one yourself.” 

“Later, later, thanks. I’m 
‘off’ in this act,” the Major 
explained. ‘I’m afraid I must 
ask you to sit in one of those 
chairs, Mr Arnott. You in the 
other, Superintendent. And 
fill up.” 

“Not for me,” 
clergyman. 
spirits.” 

“Soda, then. Not that it 
matters, but we may as well be 
thorough.” 

The Major’s briskness and 
cavalier manner, as no doubt 
he intended, checked on Mr 
Arnott’s lips all the questions 
and expostulations with which 
that excellent man was primed, 


said the 
“T never touch 
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and gave to these rather grisly 
proceedings a matter-of-fact air 
that robbed them of half their 
terrors. Although indeed an 
eerie touch was provided when, 
as the Superintendent squirted 
soda into the clergyman’s glass, 
there came from the far corner 
of the room a faint sepulchral 
ce When ! ” 

But within a few minutes of 
his entry Major Hemyock had 
the scene arranged to his liking. 
He stepped through the open 
window into the brightness of 
the garden, and turned to 
survey the actors, who were 
now seated in their respective 
chairs—the clergyman nervous 
and self-conscious, but Super- 
intendent Myrtle perfectly at 
his ease. 

“That will do very nicely,” 
the Major said, as a photo- 
grapher might address his vic- 


tims. “Sit like that. You 
may talk, you know,” he added, 
smiling. 


And with a nod he disap- 
peared from their sight round 
the window bay. They heard 
his footsteps receding on the 
gravel walk. As silence fell, 
the clergyman shifted uneasily, 
blinking through his glasses at 
the shimmering lawn. 

“What can he have in his 
mind, do you think?” he 
asked. 

“‘T know no more than you, 
sir,” the Superintendent said. 
“But he’s sharp, is Major 
Hemyock.”’ 

“TIT thought he looked a 
simple kind of man,” said the 
Reverend Francis. 


“Did you, sir? He may 





Force.””’ Which was itself the 
highest compliment that Super- 
intendent Myrtle could pay. 

“I was thinking——” the 
other began. 

But his thoughts remained 
unuttered. From behind their 
backs arose a sudden and most 
hideous outcry. The clergy: 
man jumped in his seat with 
an exclamation, and even the 
Superintendent started and half 
rose and turned his massive 
form sharply about. In his 
gilded cage in the far corner 
Perkin Warbeck, the parrot, 
was fluttering and shrieking like 
a bird possessed. Frantically 
he swung from his perch to the 
bars and back again ; he clawed 
and bit the stout wires, and 
beat his wings against them. 
Feathers flew about him. And 
all the while his cacophonous 
deafening screeching filled the 
room. 

“But this is terrible!” the 
clergyman cried, his own voice 
barely audible above the din. 
“What can have happened to 
the creature ? ”’ 

And he left his seat and 
trotted away towards the frantic 
parrot, which never ceased its 
maniacal cries. Superintendent 
Myrtle, however, had turned 
sharply again to face the wil- 
dow. There was no one 
sight; the garden shimmered 
in the heat, and, faintly through 
the parrot’s ravings, he could 
hear a great chattering of 
birds. And then his eyes fell 
to his glass, which he had nob 
touched since he filled it with 
a stiff whisky-and-soda. Float- 
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ing on the surface of the liquid 
was a ping-pong ball. 

Perkin Warbeck, as suddenly 
as he had begun, ceased to 
sereech. He flapped and fussed 
a little, and for some time 
muttered and croaked resent- 
fully, but his paroxysm was 
ended. And while the Reverend 
Francis was still saying soothing 
things by the cage, and the 
Superintendent was still staring 
thoughtfully at the apparition 
in his glass, Major Hemyock 
strolled in by the window. 

“That was how it was 
done,” said he. “You see, 
you can conspire with a parrot. 
You will find another ping- 
pong ball beneath Mr Arnoitt’s 
chair.” 

And he laid a little object 
down beside the glasses on the 
table. It was a third silver 
whistle. 

The Superintendent, picking 
it up, scrutinised it carefully, 
and was about to put it to his 
lips. 
“T shouldn’t, if I were you,” 
the Major said. ‘‘ Unless you 
want a repetition of that up- 
roar. It doesn’t work,” he 
added drily, ‘‘in the accepted 
sense,” 

“How many are there of 
these, sir?” the Superintend- 
ent asked. 

“Oh, I gather there are 
several knocking about. But 
they are not the sort of toys 
that you or I would normally 
come across.” 

The clergyman, becoming 
aware that he was missing 
the whole crux of the perform- 


aiee, hurried back to them. 
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He eyed the floating ball with 
amazement. 

“Dear me!” he said; and 
then, observing the whistle in 
the Superintendent’s hand, 
“What have you there, Mr 
Myrtle ? ” 

“ That ”—it was Major Hem- 
yock who answered—‘“ that, 
Padre, is known as a Galton 
whistle. It possesses the pecu- 
liar property of emitting a note 
so high as to be inaudible to 
the human ear. It is, however, 
perfectly audible to animals 
and birds—and, I may add, 
to reptiles,—and it excites them 
to frenzy. Some it renders 
savage, so that they will bite 
even the hand that feeds them. 
I am told,” he went on a 
little hastily, ‘that one was 
once introduced into the Zoo, 
and that a most frightful pande- 
monium was the result. The 
whistle, I should say, has small 
commercial value. You could 
not summon a taxi with it— 
or a policeman. But suppos- 
ing you wished to distract 
some one’s attention without 
revealing your own presence, 
if there were a parrot, shall we 
say, near at hand, such an 
instrument would appear to 
have its uses.” 

“TI congratulate you, sir,” 
the Superintendent said cor- 
dially. ‘‘It was a smart piece 
of work.” 

“Oh, I had a tip,” said the 
Major. “And having that, I 
knew where to look for the 
thing. Any zoologist or scien- 
tific instrument-maker will tell 
you all about it. The late 
Professor Paull, for instance, 

I 
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no doubt found his own very 
handy for his researches into 
the sensitory reactions of the 
lower animals. And for other 
things.” 

Light was dawning on the 
Reverend Francis. He stared 
at the whistle with horror. If 
he had been a little less evan- 
gelical, the Major thought, he 
would have crossed himself. 
Superintendent Myrtle, swing- 
ing the flute-like toy by its 
ring, was studying with a curi- 
ous intentness the face of his 
amateur collaborator. 

“Mrs Garnsey, I’m told,” 
he said reflectively, ‘‘ was 
brought up among scientific 
people. Her father was one. 
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I wonder if she knew exactly 
what this was used for? ” 

“Ah, I wonder!” said the 
Major indifferently. ‘‘ Well, it 
is an academic topic now. We 
have solved the little trick, 
but the ingenious manipulator 
has gone before. And I wonder 
where, Padre ? ” 

“It’s a queer thing,” the 
Superintendent added, with 
the same thoughtful air, “ that 
he should have been caught 
napping in that way, and s0 
soon after. Like a case of 
what they call retributive jus- 
tice.” 

“Yes, I think we may leave 
it at that,” said Major Hem- 
yock. 
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A ‘PICARO’ 


PROFESSOR. 


BY DAVID HANNAY. 


It would not be critical to 
say that Diego Torres Villaroel 
could not have been born, 
and have lived, out of Spain. 
Human animals, who had much 
in common with him, have been 
heard of elsewhere. But only 
in that country, and at the 
same time, could he have been 
exactly what he was, nor could 
he have gone through the same 
adventures, nor have reached 
the same end. Therefore he 
may justly be ranked as a 
representative man—and all the 
more because he stands for 
what has been since the genera- 
tions of Spanish energy and 
greatness came to an end. 
Without going so far as to 
assert that he would have been 
naught in the age of the Con- 
quistadores, one can safely 
affirm that he was incom- 
parably better qualified to come 
to the front in generations of 
journalism and parliamentary 
government as they have been 
practised in his country. We 
can be sure on this point, 
because he was so good as 
to leave an autobiography 
Which has been proved to be 
able to survive amid a conti- 
nent of mere writing of his, 
Which has long been very dead. 
This implies the possession of 
certain merits. As a man, a 
Spaniard, and a witness, he is 
entitled to kindly consideration. 
It was his fortune to be 


born in Salamanca, in 1693, 
in the years when King Carlos 
el Hechizado—poor Charles the 
Bewitched—was approaching 
the end of the disease, called 
his life. He tells us that his 
family came from Soria, in 
the Sierra de Moncayo country 
of Old Castile and near the 
sources of the Duero. They 
were of hard peasant stock to 
begin with, of the very best 
humanity there is in Spain, of 
the ‘ Kidney of Castile.’ When 
kings, nobles, and gentry had 
grown worn out and languid, 
these small, brown, and sinewy 
Iberians persisted and survived 
to keep the race alive. Their 
intelligence may not be of 
high quality, their passions 
are apt to be violent, the 
limits of their outlook and 
their sympathies are too often 
narrow, but there is an in- 
domitable toughness in them, 
a capacity to endure, to survive, 
to reproduce, which leave them 
on their feet with an unbroken 
will to live after their own 
hearts, however wide the ruin 
all about them may be. 
Cleverer people can defeat them. 
The cleverest cannot conquer 
them; for they absorb their 
temporary masters. Diego’s 
father had become a towns- 
man, and was by trade a book- 
seller in the Librarian’s Ward of 
Salamanca. The date of his 
birth tells without need of 











further words that his boy- 
hood was passed amid the con- 
fusions of the War of the 
Spanish Succession. <A glance 
at the map teaches that his 
native town lies on the line 
of advance, or retreat, of armies 
marching out of, or marching 
back to, Spain or Portugal. 
Salamanca was attacked, de- 
fended, taken, retaken, and, 
of course, occupied by transi- 
tory invaders, or protectors who 
were about equally destructive. 
The undergraduates were swept 
off to be incorporated in regi- 
ments or to recruit guerrillero 
bands. Academic work was 
utterly broken up, to the 
grievous injury of his father, 
Pedro Torres, and the in- 
evitable pain and grief of his 
mother, Manuela  Villaroel. 
Diego, we see, made his own 
surname up by uniting those 
of his parents. The usual 
Spanish way would have been 
to call himself Torres y [and] 
Villaroel. This stout-hearted 
couple met the dangers of 
poverty and war by producing 
a family of eighteen children. 
They reacted, in fact, against 
the forces of destruction by 
a defiant manifestation of their 
will to live. Of all this little 
tribe of children, only Diego 
and his two sisters, Manuela 
and Josefa, were alive when 
he wrote his ‘Life.’ Pedro 
Torres had roamed the world 
pretty freely before he settled 
down to keep his book-shop. 
He had that desire to ‘ver 
mundo’ ‘correr mundo ’—see 
and wander in the world— 
usual enough with Spaniards. 
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The modest wellbeing he won 
by strict attention to his shop 
allowed him to live in some 
comfort, and he was well 
thought of by Heads and Dons, 
But the war upset everything, 
The book trade was done for, 
and Pedro Torres would have 
been in dreadful distress if he 
had not been employed by his 
fellow townsmen to look after 
the billeting and provisioning 
of the soldiers quartered in the 
town. For this, by special 
order of the Central Govern- 
ment, he was paid a salary 
sufficient to keep him and his 
family alive. It ended with the 
war, but another post was given 
him. While it lasted, says 
Diego, “‘ we lived narrowly but 
without dishonest debt (trampa) 
or acute misery.” 

The wind was tempered, but 
the times were hard from 1703, 
when the war began, till 1712, 
when peace was made with 
Portugal. Pedro was too busy 
to look after his shop—or his 
son. Diego, putting on the best 
air of compunction he could 
bring up, but with manifest 
complacence, gives us to know 
that he was the most in- 
sufferable, bickering, orchard- 
robbing, mischief-making little 
pest in all Salamanca — not 
only in the ‘barrio de las 
librerias,’ where his family lived, 
but all round, neighbours won- 
dered how it came to pass that 
such honest people as his 
parents could have produced 
between them such a manifest 
‘ devil’s skin.’ They were of 
one mind as to what his latter 
end must infallibly be. No 
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prophet was needed to tell 
them that he would one day 
be raised above the common 
level at the end of two fathoms 
of rope. Perhaps he adorned 
his tale somewhat. Certain it 
is that he was not left wholly 
to himself and the streets 
between the ages of ten and 
eighteen. His father found 
means to send him to school, 
and we have to thank his care 
for a striking picture of a 
‘dominie ’—by name Juan de 
Dios Gonzales. The school- 
master is no imaginary person 
made by Diego out of his own 
head. He is to be heard of in 
Don Vicente de la Fuente’s 
‘History of the Spanish Uni- 
versities.’ In time he became a 
professor and a member of 
the University Senate. Don 
Vicente is rather inclined to 
pooh pooh the testimony of 
Torres Villaroel, but there is no 
mortal reason for disputing his 
authority in the main, though 
he may have handled his model 
as Sir Walter Scott did the 
good stories he improved before 
he repeated them. John of 
God, then, was the last offshoot 
of the old classical scholarship— 
the Humanism of Salamanca. 
He was also the quintessential 
schoolmaster. Severity dwelt 
on his face, and menace glared 
from his eye. Oddities and 
éven manias were observable 
in his appearance and manners, 
but his known liberality of 
punishment cowed all leaning 
to disrespect. One can guess 
that to a dull boy he may have 

@ mere tyrant. But 
Diego was not dull. He could 
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learn when he knew he must, 
and with that scorching varilla 
de mimbres—the Spanish birch 
rod but of willow switches— 
hanging over him, he did. 
There was a right-minded ele- 
ment in his character, and it 
inspired him to write with a 
certain affection for his Orbil- 
ius. Of his own free will, so he 
candidly confesses, he would 
never have looked at a book. 
Under the virtuous though un- 
merciful driving of Juan de 
Dios, he was forced to become 
‘robust on the elements of 
Latin.’ In later years he some- 
times thought that more of the 
varilla de mimbres would be 
good for mankind, even when 
the school age has been passed. 
He did well to forgive the 
severities of his schoolmaster, 
for all the teaching he ever 
had—not due to the experience 
of life—was given him by 
Gonzales. 

When he was of an age to 
proceed to the university he 
was provided, no doubt by the 
goodwill felt for his father by 
Heads and Dons, with a ‘ beca ’ 
at the college called the Tri- 
lingue, of the Three Tongues— 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew. A 
‘beca’ was the kind of stole 
worn on his gown by one who 
was on the foundation of the 
college as a scholar, or in 
the Scotch and French sense 
bursar. But the name was also 
given to the holder. To this 
piece of fortune—the reader 
can decide whether it ought 
to be called good or bad— 
we owe a picture which it 
would be hard indeed to parallel 
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of what university life meant 
in Spain in the eighteenth 
century. The country was over- 
laid with universities and col- 
leges classed as major or minor. 
All beggared, all torpid—mostly 
of recent foundation, and ill- 
endowed to begin with. In 
the general impoverishment 
of the nation, they had sunk 
to such a miserable condition 
that many of them lived by 
selling degrees to any kind 
customers who would pay such 
fees as just enabled a very 
reduced staff to escape dying 
of starvation. That is why 
Spain swarmed with Bachelors 
and Masters of Arts, all ignor- 
ant but all qualified to take 
orders and hold a benefice if 
they could find a patron. They 
were Turks’ heads to crack 
jokes on. ‘‘ Maestre de Artes, 
burro in todas partes,” Master 
of Arts, donkey in all parts, 
was the familiar jape. When 
one reads how degrees were 
conferred in the more serious 
seats of learning, the thought 
will occur that nebody could 
afford to proceed licentiate or 
Master of Arts unless his family- 
had an income of at least two 
thousand a year. There were 
fees to be paid, complementary 
presents of perfumed gloves of 
cordovan leather, and so forth, 
to be given, and _ copious 
suppers to be provided for 
the examiners. Moreover, there 
were the inevitable processions 
with drums, trumpets, and ban- 
ners displayed to be paid for. 
The purpose of it all was to 
recruit the clergy, which it did 
after a sort. As for the gentle- 
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man-commoner elements, when 
they went to a University at 
all, they held aloof from the 
ordinary mob. The great majo- 
rity of licentiates had little 
better to look forward to than 
tutoring in private families for 
sweated wages, or to join the 
large vagabond population 
officially known as gypsies. No 
wonder if Spaniards of the 
rising generation who knew 
something of what colleges and 
universities were in other coun- 
tries, and wished to see an 
improvement in their own, were 
heard to say that there was 
only one reform possible—to 
sweep them off the face of the 
earth and set up something 
better. 

No other line would have 
offered a chance of amendment 
to the Trilingue. What did it 
teach ? and how was the teach- 
ing done? The kind of matter 
for study which was alone 
thought to be of real importance 
at Salamanca, or elsewhere in 
Spain, is sufficiently displayed 
by the mere list of the staff 
which King Philip V. in these 
very years caused to be pro- 
vided for his so-called new 
University at Cervera, 80- 
called because it was really 
the Medieval University of 
Barcelona, which had been 
taken away to punish the city 
for the obstinate support it 
gave to the Hapsbourg candi- 
date, Cervera has gone back 
to its original seat, but before 
it went, after the death of 
Ferdinand VII. in 1833, it 
made a grand confession of its 
faith in ancient principles. The 
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Senatus Academicus presented 
an address to Ferdinand for 
the purpose of assuring him 
that, during all the recent 
revolutionary troubles, his loyal 
University at Cervera had never 
disgraced itself by falling into 
the ‘sin of thinking.’ The 
Dons did not mean what they 
seemed to say. Liberals of 
the day habitually spoke of 
themselves as ‘ thinkers,’ and 
Cervera only meant that it 
had never been Liberal. But 
the stupidity of the wording 
was crass, and a scoffing world 
decided that the whole uni- 
versity system was bound to 
bring men down to this level 
of imbecility. The plain fact 
was that all education in Spain, 
apart from the teaching of the 
Jesuits, was buried under the 
dotages of the scholastic phil- 
osophy. The staff of professors 
at Cervera—and the proportion 
was the same elsewhere—was 
composed of three for Litterae 
Humaniores and a whole kite’s 
tail of expositors of scholas- 
ticism—four for St Thomas 
alone. The very Latin taught 
was little more than what was 
needed for the purpose of 
scholastic wranglings. It would 
be unbecoming to dismiss it 
a mere jargon. Law French 
was more than jargon. It was 
a dialect made up of exactly 
defined words which conveyed a 
precise meaning, and was useful. 
But in the eighteenth century 
Scholasticism had lived its life, 
and the time had come when 
it ought to have been allowed 
to ‘pass to history.’ It was 
contumaciously retained in 
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Spain when it had withered to 
a mere clatter of words. 

Such as it was, even this 
training was not given at the 
Trilingue. Nothing — exactly 
and precisely nothing — was 
taught. The Head, whose name, 
Puertocarrero, is not given by 
Torres Villaroel, was a vener- 
able ecclesiastic of great age. 
Forty years of strife with under- 
graduates had worn him out, and 
he spent most of his time in bed. 
He had long ceased to pay the 
least attention to the college, 
which naturally, at the end of 
years of disorder produced by 
the war, had dropped into being 
a bear-garden. The ‘ picaro’ 
—i.é., rogue and vagabond 
tendency, visible in Diego’s boy- 
hood had free play when there 
was no Juan de Dios of the 
dominating eyes and indefatig- 
able willow rod to keep him on 
the right path. He was not left 
entirely to the no-direction of 
the moribund head. There was 
a ‘ Leedor,’ literally a reader, 
who was by way of being a 
tutor. This academic person 
was @ precious witness for us. 
Samaniego was his name, and 
if, unlike Gibbon’s tutor, he 
did not entirely forget that 
he had a duty to perform, 
his efforts to instruct were 
at their best not practically 
better than negligence. Sejior 
Samaniego possessed a useful 
book—in the shape of a manu- 
script volume of lectures. He 
read it steadily through, and 
when he reached the end he 
went back to the beginning and 
repeated the exposition. One 
has heard of something not 
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unlike this in universities nearer 
home, but the end of the 
tutor’s labours at the Trilingue 
must, one thinks, have been 
unique. One fine day the 
manuscript lectures dis- 
appeared. Whether he dropped 
it accidentally while on his 
way to the college, or his 
pocket was picked, or the 
bored undergraduates pinched 
it and scattered its fragments 
on the Tormes which runs 
by Salamanca’s walls, the fact 
was that, though he billed the 
town and offered rewards, the 
book was never seen again. 
From that day forward Sama- 
niego said no word to his class 
either good or bad. The ‘ aula,’ 
or lecture-room, became a little 
bear-garden in the big one. 
We must not pour too much 
contempt on the poor man. A 
Spanish catedratico or ‘ Leedor’ 
had to think of the Inquisition. 
The Holy Office was growing 
old, but it could still keep an 


-eye on the introduction of 


novelties tending to heresy, 
or to that habit of thinking for 
yourself which has a deadly 
tendency to grow heretical. 
The safe course was to acquire 
@ book of lectures which had 
already passed muster by gift 
or purchase from a friend and 
stick to it closely. There was 
@ risk if you replaced it out 
of your own head. 

Being now rid of the 
‘Leedor’s’ repetitions, Diego 
and his fellow undergraduates 
applied themselves to congenial 
occupations. They romped 
when—for the look of the 
thing apparently—they were 
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in the lecture-room. When 
they were out of it they 
picnicked upon the banks of 
the Tormes, they practised kill- 
ing cattle on the shambles by 
way of preparing themselves to 
shine as ‘ Toreadores,’ that is, 
amateur bull-fighters, or as 
‘Toreros,’ professional bull- 
fighters. They practised the 
art of playing the guitar, and 
they danced much with the 
girls. If they had been forced 
to depend on their ‘ becas’ 
one does not see how they 
found the pocket-money. One 
pound of mutton, one loaf of 
bread, and a real bellon—i.e,, 
twopence halfpenny a day, was 
the endowment of a ‘ beca,’ 
The sad truth is that they 
pilfered and were ‘ picaros.’ 
Our authority does not go 
into details though he is per- 
fectly candid on the main 
point, and he gives reason 
for his reticence. Some of his 
fellow undergraduates had risen 
in the world and were in places 
of dignity and emolument. 
They would not have been 
pleased if the world had been 
told of the tricks they played 
in the ‘unyoked humour of 
their idleness.’ 

An end of all good things 
must be. The day came when 
Diego’s ‘beca’ ran out, and 
he must proceed licentiate. He 
had, of course, to pass al 
examination, and he did. That 
is to say, he answered a dozen 
questions put him by the ex- 
aminers—all except one which 
he failed over—probably out 
of a sense of decency and 
for the sake of appearances. 
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They were, we may be sure, 
the very same posers which 
had been put tu every candidate 
for a degroe, and were already 
known, together with the proper 
answers, by the whole under- 
graduate people. He answered, 
and the Board of Examiners 
shouted— 

Bene bene bene respondetur 

Dignus, dignus est entrare 

In nostro docto corpore, 
or words to that effect, and 
now he was qualified to take 
orders and hold a _ benefice 
if he could get it. Nobody 
gave him one, and it was long 
before he was ordained. For 
the present he must needs go 
back to his father’s poor house. 
Pedro Torres had a small post of 
inspector of estancos or licensed 
tobacco stalls. They could 
just live frugally, and Diego 
must look about him. Yet, 
in this interval of eclipse, it 
happened to him to receive 
the inspiration which was to 
bring him, in the fulness of 
time, a measure of fame and 
even prosperity. 

A copy of the ‘ Tractatus de 
Sphera’ of John de Sacro 
Bosco, our own John Holy- 
wood who flourished in the 
thirteenth century, had sur- 
vived out of the wreck of his 
father’s stock. It was im- 
proved by the commentary of 
P. Clavius. Diego looked into 
it, and a great amazement came 
upon him. For the first time 
in his years of schooling and 
university training he learnt 
that there were such things as 
the mathematical sciences. Be- 


ing an entire novelty, the 
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existence of mathematics was 
an inspiring discovery. The 
germs of an idea were sown in 
his head. Yet before it could 
fructify he had to live, and 
there was nothing doing in 
Salamanca. With the four 
years’ practice in the morality 
and the arts of the ‘ picaro’ 
to instruct him where to look 
for an opening, he had no 
difficulty in picking out the 
more promising road. He re- 
cords, in an offhand way, how 
he impounded his mother’s 
household purse, which he found 
lying on a table, and fled 
across the frontier of Portugal. 
And now follows an interval of 
picaresque adventure pure and 
simple. Readers of ‘ Gil Blas’ 
will remember how that hero 
passed from master to master, 
to one line and another. So 
did Diego Torres Villaroel, in 
the most orthodox picaro style. 

He began with a hermit—a 
grave pious manofSpanish origin 
to whom Diego looked up with 
reverence. He says so in his 
best tongue-in-the-cheek man- 
ner. The hermit served a small 
chapel of good local reputation 
for sanctity. A brisk lad who 
could clean out the little church, 
serve as acolyte, and go round 
the country with a donkey 
gathering the gifts of the faith- 
ful, was useful to the hermit. 
So our friend was employed 
and found himself pretty com- 
fortable. He might, had all 
gone well, have succeeded the 
holy man in Portugal. But 
misfortunes and changes of 
fortune were incidental to the 


picaro career. There was @ 
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damsel of pleasing appearance 
among the daughters of a 
pious family which came to 
the chapel to perform their 
devotions. Diego took upon 
himself—let there be no misun- 
derstanding on that point—to 
enlighten her in religion. Noth- 
ing—we have his word for it— 
could be more virtuous than 
his intentions. But the world 
is censorious. The young per- 
son’s parents suspected him 
of very different aims. They 
grew violent. The hermit was 
absent, and Diego, moved 
wholly and solely by a respect- 
ful wish to save him from the 
pain he was sure to feel if the 
scandal had come to a head, 
betook himself in time to Coim- 
bra, another university town 
in much the same case as 
Salamanca. Here he profited 
by his university training. By 
diligent efforts he supported 
himself in the double capacity 
of dancing- master and com- 
pounder of quack medicines. 
It looked as if another and a 
reasonably lucrative line of life 
was opening to him. The 
Portuguese thought well of 
Spanish dancing, and the quack 
medicines were a resource. But 
women were destined to be his 
bane. There was another and 
attractive young person who, 
to complicate matters, hap- 
pened to be a married woman. 
Here, as before, there was no 
ground for suspicion—certainly 
not,—but the husband was 
absurdly jealous. When, then, 
he found Diego paying atten- 
tions to his wife, he grew 
brutally violent. He told the 
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wandering Spaniard (so we 
guess) that if he did not make 
himself scarce, he must expect 
to have the contents of a 
blunderbuss poured into him. 
For the better prevention of 
scandals our friend, always care- 
ful of the reputation of others, 
thought that the best he could 
do was to betake himself else- 
where. So this time he re- 
moved to Oporto, and enlisted 
in a Portuguese colonial regi- 
ment. His captain, Dom Felix 
de Souza, was a pleasant gentle- 
man. Diego liked the life 
well enough. We may, without 
sinning against charity, assume 
that the pay, rations, and 
lodgings made up among them 
a tolerable state of rest and 
leisure among the uncertainties 
of the picaro life. We have 
no details of his military ex- 
periences. Nor did they last 
long. A troop of Spanish bull- 
fighters blew along. Diego 
deserted, joined them, and in 
their company found his way 
home to the bosom of his 
family at Salamanca. He 
appears to have figured in the 
ring at Lisbon. At any rate 
he swaggered in the short 
jacket and broad-brimmed hat 
generally worn by the ‘ fancy.’ 
The hat, it may not be un- 
interesting to note, was called 
a Chamberga, and was named 
after the Marshal Schomberg 
well known to ourselves in, and 
after, 1688. He commanded 
in Portugal, and his ‘men 
wore the slouch hat. :The 
Spaniards picked it up from 
him, and it was used by 
a regiment raised during the 
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troubles of the reign of King 
Oharles the Bewitched. 

By the time he got home he 
was beginning to take a serious 
view of life, to think of adopting 
a regular line, and of preparing 
a provision for the future. 
The course he selected was 
indeed a cosa de Espatia of 
those days. He made his 
mind up to try for, and to 
obtain, the Professorship of 
Mathematics at Salamanca. His 
greatest admirers have to allow 
that neither then nor at any 
later period in his life was he 
other than ignorant of the 
subject he undertook to teach. 
An amused and surprised look 
over the ‘ Tractatus de Spheera,’ 
and a few hasty references to 
other authorities not much 
newer or better, was emphati- 
cally not enough to qualify a 
man to hold a Chair of Mathe- 
matics. At least it would not 
have been thought enough in 
any country but Spain. Nor 
there either in later days. 
But to such a level had learning 
sunk in that country about 
1720 that the absurd-looking 
pretension of Torres Villaroel 
was not utterly senseless. Be- 
fore the mathematical sciences 
could be taught it was necessary 
to persuade, or to force, the 
University of Salamanca to 
recognise that they existed, and 
were a necessary part of educa- 
tion. In 1720 even this pre- 
liminary stage had not been 
reached, or it had been 
deserted and forgotten. No 
Mathematical Professor had 
been appointed for forty years, 
and the university saw no 
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need for one—nor yet for any- 
thing else save the fifty times 
cooked cabbage of scholasti- 
cism. Mathematics to the 
Heads and Dons of this ancient 
mother university smacked of 
witchcraft and the quackery of 
astrologers, or sellers of magic 
spells and philtres. They 
wished to hear no more 
about them. There was nothing 
for it but to drive them out 
of their asinine obscurantism. 
If the Government of the King, 
Philip V., could have taken 
Salamanca in hand, and, allow- 
ing itself to be guided by 
good French advice (it would 
hardly have found any other), 
had made a clean sweep of 
ancient realities now withered 
to rubbish, that would have 
been best. But, as was shown 
at Cervera, there was no sal- 
vation to be found in that 
quarter. The alternative course 
would have been to employ 
the Jesuits, but it could not 
have been taken without giving 
great offence to other orders. 
What remained, then, but that 
a champion who could work by 
argument, or, what is far more 
effectual, ridicule, should take 
in hand the task of bringing 
Salamanca to its senses. Diego 
Torres Villaroel came forward 
to play the part, and filled it 
in an effective ‘torero’ way, 
with cloak and dart to blind 
and sting the bull, if not 
exactly with sword to kill him. 
He went at his chosen work 
with pertinacity and _ thick- 
skinned impudence. 

Here again the great problem 
of first living had to be solved 
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before acting. In the natural 
course of things he took to the 
well-known resource of the 
desperate. He became a man 
of letters. I cannot profess to 
speak with any knowledge of 
the shelf full of prose and verse 
(the second being by common 
consent poor stuff) he left 
behind him. There are in it, 
so they say, lives of holy 


women, farces of the fair, 
buffoonery, and ‘scientific’ 
balderdash. His ‘Vida’ is 


singularly free from the 
appearance of literary vanity. 
He is quite ready to confess, 
and even to brag, that he was 
an ignorant buffoon, which did 
not in the least diminish his 
capacity to play the gad-fly at 
the expense of the Salamanca 
Dons. His standing resource, 
the form of literature which 
in the end enabled him to 
earn an income of two thousand 
ducats a year, was his publica- 
tion of an almanack. It was a 
Partridge or Old Moore affair 
on @ model common enough 
all over Europe. Elsewhere it 
would, no doubt, have passed 
in the crowd. Even in Spain 
in a barren time it would have 
been little thought of but for 
a tremendous piece of luck 
which came to him in 1724. 
He predicted accurately the 
date of the death of that poor 
little King Luis, in whose 
favour Philip V. had abdicated 
only seven months before. King 
Luis was a very dim and 
transient figure in Spanish his- 
tory. There would be nothing 
to say of him if he had not 
been so unlucky as to be 
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married to a daughter (who 
was very much the daughter) 
of the Regent Orleans, while 
they were children in arms, 
St Simon had brought the 
child to Spain, and had set 
people laughing by insisting 
on seeing the two put into bed 
together. King Luis screamed 
furiously when his little spouse 
was taken away from him by 
its nurse. The lucky guess 
made Diego famous. He 
acquired a reputation for an 
uncanny, almost a Satanic, 
knowledge of the secrets of 
the future. It was fortunate 
for him that the Inquisition 
was on its way down. Time 
had been when a popularity 
of that kind would most cer- 
tainly have cost him dear. 
To go on planning and abus- 
ing at Salamanca was not 
enough. He must find friends 
at court to support him, and, 
in the most literal sense of 
the term, ‘ La Corte,’ which is 
fixed at Madrid, was his best, 
if not only promising, resource. 
Thither he betook himself—and 
with success which came with 
reasonable speed. There was, 
indeed, an interval (before the 
almanacks became popular) 
when he was reduced ‘ to eating 
the mad cow.’ At one time 
he was driven to earn a meal 
by embroidering for a shop 
keeper in the Puerta del Sol. 
But the black times did not 
last very long with him. He 
had much to help him inside. 
And what worked to make 
his fortune most of all was his 
buffoonery. The grave Spai- 
iard is more in the habit of 
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keeping his gravity for the 
outside world than those whose 
acquaintance with him is super- 
ficial suppose. No man loves 
puns, japes, which he calls 
humoradas, capers, and all law- 
ful ways of playing the fool 
in loco, than he. And that is 
the one side of him which is 
least different from the English- 
man, who also is not a prig. 
Diego was qualified to keep 
the table in a roar whether it 
stood in the ‘ boliche’ by the 
wayside, with a bush hanging 
over the door, frequented by 
passing muleteers and carters, 
or in the big rambling house of 
the noble, or great lady, who 
felt proud to keep a swarm of 
unpaid, but lodged and fed, 
dependants about the place. 
They were partly influenced by 
charity, partly by old habit. 
Their houses were refuges for 
the destitute and also at times 
for the unscrupulous. Some- 
times they chose trusted ser- 
vants fromiamong these hangers- 
on—even as the Duke of Lerma, 
or the Count Duke of Olivares 
made confidential use of Gil 
Blas, who, in his day, had also 
been tant soit peu picaro. Le 
Sage had divined Spain well. 
Diego was one of those who 
came out of the ‘picaro’ 
crowd and reached honourable 
place. The services he ren- 
dered—by his own account, 
of course, but there is no 
satisfactory evidence to the 
contrary—were not discredit- 
able, which is more than can 
be said for Gil Blas. They 
Were diverse, as might be 
expected. One of them was 
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to drive a Cock Lane ghost 
out of the house of his kind 
patroness the Countess of Arcos. 
He was as ready as Dr Johnson 
to investigate the cause of the 
disturbances—raps, roars, and 
thundering bangs—which kept 
the Countess’s palace and her 
household in tremors and 
terrors all night. The little 
Cock Lane fiend was a fool to 
the Madrid ‘duende.’ The 
lady and her servants, including 
her chaplain, sat up all night 
quaking while the house shook 
and = rattled. Diego was 
appealed to presumably be- 
cause, being a ‘ matematico,’ 
he was familiar with the ways 
of devils. He made an effort 
to trace the evil to its source, 
but he was no more successful 
than our great doctor. The 
‘duende’ or ‘duendes’ blew 
his torch out, and he was left 
to stumble downstairs in the 
dark. He gave it up as a bad 
job—just as he did a scheme 
he was tempted to join in for 
the purpose of smuggling Eng- 
lish manufactured goods across 
the frontier of Portugal. So 
did the Countess, for she ran 
away to another house of hers, 
and the ‘duendes’ remained 
in possession. A smart detec- 
tive, and a threat of a whip- 
ping directed to a well-chosen 
quarter, would probably have 
revealed the truth. As it was 
the mystery was never cleared 
up. Diego’s character was not 
stained by his failure. Il 
Diable sabe mucho porque es 
viejo, the devil knows a great 
deal for he is an old hand, 
says the proverb. To be de- 
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feated by him is no disgrace. 
Neither can our friend have 
been distrusted. Other patrons 
succeeded the Countess. One 
of them who helped him in 
his later years, a Duchess of 
of Alba no less, named him 
among the executors of her will 
for the special purpose of distri- 
buting small legacies to poor 
dependants. Her Grace must 
have believed him to be an 
honest man in spite of the 
‘ picaro’ episodes of his youth. 

Torres Villaroel cannot fairly 
be blamed for seeking the 
support of patrons. There was 
little to be done without their 
aid anywhere in Europe at 
that time, and in Spain nothing. 
With the light of their coun- 
tenances to shine on him, 
Diego did actually contrive 
to win the Chair of Mathematics 
at Salamanca before he was 
thirty. They did not think 
the worse of him because he 
revenged himself on a very 
pragmatical Don who told him 
that he was cracked, by reply- 
ing—“ We are all cracked in 
this world—some inside, some 


out. Your worship is cracked 
inside. My cracks are out- 
side.””’ Then he rattled a pair 


of castanettes, and danced round 
his enemy. It was just the 
kind of childish performance 
which Spaniards can treat with 
extreme tolerance. All ‘ cate- 
draticos,’ in the eyes of society, 
were queer old pedants. In 
England, in this age, society 
would have said ‘ college puts.’ 
Alcaldillo de aldea, quien lo 
desea, ese lo sea. Mayor of a 
village—if a man wants to 
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be let him be, was the view 
of the upper classes. Besides, 
a ‘ catedratico ’ of mathematics 
was only a ‘ catedratico raro,’ 
@ small pot by the side of the 
lofty doctors who expounded 
St Thomas. Society put in 
a good word for him. The 
town, which he took care to 
visit regularly, hiring a seat 
on @ mule from an arriero, 
felt kindly towards him. The 
undergraduates were, of course, 
delighted with anything which 
annoyed, or even was only 
supposed to annoy, the Dons. 
They, for their part, were not 
very serious about the Chair 
of Mathematics. So in 1726 
our man became a professor, 
with all the ceremonies as far 
as the university would allow 
them to be performed. It 
snubbed him, forced him to 
deliver his inaugural address 
in the open air of a cloister, 
directed him to take his texts 
from the Almagest of Ptolemy, 
and behaved generally in an 
absurd manner. In spite, or 
perhaps largely because of the 
ill-will these medisval scare- 
crows so fatuously displayed, 
he had what the actors would 
call a great ‘recep.’ A huge 
crowd came to hear him deliver 
an address on the movements 
of ‘ Venus in the Zodiac,’ and 
it accompanied him to his 
lodgings with a band and end- 
less cheering. 

Now the one-time ‘ picaro, 
having stormed the house even 
as a strong man armed, would 
appear to have won his way 
to a firm position. But 
there is a bad side to that 
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business of patronage, as Diego 
was too soon to find. The 
family of Salazar, landed gentry 
near Medinaceli, had been good 
to him in his early struggles. 
Grief fell upon them, and he 
suffered with his patrons. He 
gives no particular details of 
the offence which provoked the 
trouble, and Sefior Onis, the 
last editor of the ‘ Vida,’ thinks 
the whole story obscure. Noth- 
ing seems to be certain in it 
all, except that the real sinner 
appears to have been young 
Salazar. What he exactly did, 
or what share Diego had in 
whatever was incorrectly done, 
would perhaps not be much 
worth knowing if the truth 
could be made to reveal itself 
to investigation. Our concern 
is with the account given of 
their fortunes after the sin, 
whatever it was, had been 
committed. I regret it, but 
the sad fact’ is that if there 
had been more of Borrow 
(there was something) in our 
friend he might have left a 
picture of adventure on road 
and hillside, and of human 
beings behaving in a manner 
worthy of note, which might 
have stood beside the ‘ Bible in 
Spain’ and ‘ The Zincali.’ He 
does well as it is, but not so 
well as one would wish. For 
the cause it may suffice us to 
know that a priest, described 
a bad-tempered, had the un- 
pleasant experience of getting 
his head broken in two places 
by Don Juan de Salazar. Diego, 
professor though he now was, 
had the ill-luck or bad judg- 
ment to be present in cir- 
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cumstances which allowed the 
assaulted priest to allege that 
he was aiding and abetting. 
They took a serious view of 
the ill-treatment of clerics in 
Spain, and this one had friends 
in place. With them to back 
him up, the Reverend gentle- 
man talked of appealing to 
the Council of Castile, an impos- 
ing body which was at once a 
Supreme Court of Appeal and 
a highly developed Star-cham- 
ber. To make a fight of it 
would have been madness, and 
to remain within reach of 
immediate arrest not much 
wiser. The only prudent course 
was to get out of the way for 
the present, and set one’s 
friends in motion till a com- 
promise could be made. 
Luckily for both of them 
the king was at Seville, far 
away to the south. So they 
had time to hear what His 
Majesty had decided when the 
case was stated to him, as it 
promptly was. The royal reply 
was brief and to the point. 
Don Juan de Salazar was to 
go for six years to a prison- 
fortress on the coast of Africa— 
the Pifion, and our poor friend 
was to be exiled during His 
Majesty’s pleasure. There was 
no question of a trial, just a 
royal administrative order. If 
you realise that the offended 
priest never thought of applying 
to the police or to a beak, 
and that the Royal Council, 
far away at Seville, decided 
without inquiry into what is 
represented as having been a 
mere case of assault and battery, 
you will be on the way to 
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understand what a ‘ disjaskit’ 
business the administrations, 
whether of the Civil Govern- 
ment or of the law, could be in 
Spain. The natural—the in- 
evitable—result was that there 
was endless delay, and that 
the king’s decisions were in- 
cessantly evaded. They were 
in this case. Salazar and Torres 
Villaroel were warned in plenty 
of time of what was coming. 
Don Juan had money and 
was too kind a gentleman to 
leave his poor friend in the 
lurch. With horses to ride, a 
pack-mule to carry baggage, 
600 doubloons in purse, and 
two servants, they started off 
from their hiding-place at the 
‘Esquileo’ of Sonsato, just 
beside Trescasas, in the diocese 
of Segovia, before Algnazil 
_or Corchete could serve the 
royal writ. When everything 
has to be done by the king’s 
special command, when the 
king’s orders have to be exe- 
cuted by agents who do not 
necessarily obey him when they 
are out of his sight, this sort 
of thing is sure to happen. 
As the word ‘esquileo’ does 
not explain itself, it is not 
out of place to note that it 
means a shearing-place used by 
the shepherds of the migratory 
flocks of sheep (Reses Trasu- 
mantes) when on their way 
from their winter pastures on 
the plains to their summer 
feeding grounds on _ the 
‘ montes,’ which are the slopes 
of the mountains. ‘ Monte’ 
and ‘Montajia’ are Spanish 
for the Alp and the Berg. 
Observe that these two runa- 
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ways were condemned without 
trial indeed, but by the king, 
for their ~ "share in what was, 
be the details what they may, 
a violent chance medley at 
the best. Yet they were helped 
on the road to begin with 
by the venerable Father Luis 
Quilez, Proctor of the Paular, 
a house of religious solitaries 
famous for piety. He knew 
quite well what they were 
accused of. Yet such was the 
kindness of his heart that he 
not only gave them cover, but 
ordered his servants to say 
nothing about their presence. 
They took some precautions 
to hide themselves, but of the 
thinnest kind. Don Juan de 
Salazar assumed the name of 
Barnardo de Bogarin, and 
Diego changed his to Manuel 
de Villena. With the blessing 
of the good monks, they went 
on their way across Castile— 
new and old—by Navarre to 
France. 

One would like to see the 
face of the venerable Father 
Luis Quilez, Proctor of the 
Paular, and to hear his voice, 
just to gain a better sense of 
the human reality of the good 
man, and of the many others 
they came across till they 
rode down the northern slope 
of the Pyrenees and were safe 
at Bayonne. Unhappily, Diego 
does not provide all we could 
absorb with pleasure. Siill 
we do see a good ride over hills 
and high downs and through 
valleys. As they went they 
found that the report of the 
beating of the priest had spread 
everywhere ahead of them. 
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When they stopped at way- 
side inns they heard the cus- 
tomers talking of their case, 
and were amused to learn 
how the story had grown. 
They had only beaten one 
priest, but the country- 
side was firmly persuaded that 
they had killed two. They 
were informed that Corregi- 
dores and Alcaldes were 
being urged by orders from 
the king to intercept the fugi- 
tives. Yet it does not appear 
that they were ever suspected. 
They lodged for the night, 
as @ rule, in religious houses 
or with hermits— who were 
both more or less under an 
obligation to put them up. 
But when there was no 


choice they did not hesitate 
to lodge at wayside ‘ Ventas.’ 
If they spent the night in the 


open air, sleeping on their 
saddles and horse-clothes, it 
was only because no convent, 
hermitage, or inn was in sight 
at sundown. At Burgos they 
attracted some attention be- 
cause they would get into a 
theological wrangle with cer- 
tain ecclesiastics. This, one 
presumes, means that Diego 
took a header into controversy, 
and that Don Juan de Salazar 
did not see any necessity for 
interfering, or perhaps he knew 
his friend, and was sure that 
when once he was well launched 
on an argument there was no 
stopping him. So he looked on 
while Diego and his casual 
acquaintances at Burgos fought 
it out, after the manner of 
Gil Blas and the wandering 
Trish students of Theology. 
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Perhaps our loquacious friend | 
did some real service on this 
occasion. The bystanders could 
not believe that such well- 
informed divines as these 
seemed to be could possibly 
be mere laymen, and so put 
them down for runaway friars 
on their road to France. The 
tacit confession that apostate 
friars were common, or at 
least the way in which Diego 
takes it for granted that it 
was not all a matter for surprise 
to meet one, throws some light 
on the conditions of the Church 
about 1732. Perhaps the real 
explanation of their immunity 
from arrest was to be found in 
the old-established and deeply 
rooted dislike of the Spaniards 
for having anything to do 
with the ‘ pajaracos de la Ley’ 
—the vultures of the law. 
Whatever helped it is quite 
certain that nothing effectual 
came to stop them from reach- 
ing Bayonne and going on to 
Bordeaux. Don Juan, whose 
pocket was still full of doub- 
loons, meant to go to Paris 
and take Diego“ with him. 
To see Paris would have been 
just as great a joy to Spaniards 
of that day as it is now. 
But letters reached Salazar—a 
whole packet of them—from 
family and friends, and per- 
haps from his brother Knights 
of Santiago. He was told that 
they were threatening at head- 
quarters in the Court to im- 
pound his estate if he proved 
contumacious, and he was 
assured that his case had been 
put in a fair way to be brought 
to a tolerable settlement if 
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he came back promptly and 
submitted himself to the king’s 
grace. A very little considera- 
tion was enough to bring both 
caballero and professor to 
the conclusion that the advice 
was good. Torres Villaroel had 
no doubt on the point from 
the first. He feared loss of 
property for his friend. As 
for himself they could not 
confiscate his estate for a reason 
which it was superfluous to 
name. So back they went— 
taking more precautions to 
conceal themselves on the way 
in than on the way out. They 
met a small party of ‘ Spanish 
merchants,’ who would be just 
pedlars, with their mules and 
packages of goods to be im- 
ported into Spain. These 
honest men, who came from 
Fuentelaencina (Evergreen Oak 
Well), of the one party, and 
Salazar with his friend and 
servants of the other, came 
to an understanding on ‘ punto,’ 
on the point of honour, and as 
between gentlemen. Clothes 
were swopped. The merchants 
handed over their grimy rags 
and their mules with the pack- 
ages to Salazar and friends, 
taking their smart  riding- 
costumes and their horses. 
Both were to meet at an 
appointed place in Navarre 
or Biscay and clear accounts. 
All was done as had been 
arranged. The merchants 
pranced off home by paths 
over the Pyrenees well known 
to them, and no doubt often 
used in smuggling ventures. 
Salazar, with his faithful follow- 
ing, went in by the usual 
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place, and paid the king’s 
dues honestly. When all had 
been wound up to the satis. 
faction of the two parties, 
Salazar and Diego Torres sepa- 
rated by agreement. The first 
went to surrender himself at 
the Carcel de Corte in Madrid, 
going, of course, by Aranda del 
Duero and the Somosierra, 
Diego struck south-west to Sala- 
manca, there to lie low and 
say nothing till the clouds 
blew over. His purse was not 
worth the powder and shot 
of the Council of Castile, and 
he was not much afraid. Before 
Don Juan and Diego, his friend, 
separated the patron undertook 
to provide for the client’s mother 
and two sisters by giving them 
@ monthly allowance of five 
hundred reals, which would be 
about £5 if the reales were de 
vellon (billon), and £10 if 
they were de plata (silver), and 
this promise he kept as became 
@ gentleman and a man of 
his word. 

The net of the law, all the 
world over, has been accused 
of letting the big fish through 
and catching the little ones. 
Don Juan certainly got through 
easily enough. When he sur- 
rendered at the Carcel de Corte 
he was invited to take up his 
residence, as a paying guest, in 
a religious house. The king’s 
hasty order for his imprison- 
ment in Africa was revoked, 
and his case was laid before 
the Council of the Knights of 
Santiago. These gentlemen 
could not obviously go so far 
as to approve of the beating 
of a priest, but they did not 
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take a very serious view of 
the offence. Don Juan was 
sentenced to spend a year in 
the castle convent of the order 
at Ucles, where he might, but 
probably did not, amuse him- 
self by investigating the history 
of the great battle called ‘ Of 
the Six Counts ’ with the Almo- 
ravides, in which the boy 
son and heir of Alfonso VI. 
(the Cids King), and of his 
Arab wife, Zaida, was slain, 
together with his foster-father. 
As for Diego Torres, he did not 
escape so easily. After he 
had lurked about Salamanca 
for a month, he was exiled, 
during the king’s pleasure, to 
Portugal and left there for 
three years. Meanwhile his 
sisters sat Dhurna (the oriental 
word imposes itself on the 
cosas de Espaiia) on the door- 
steps of the Council of Castile 
til their importunity forced 
the unjust judges to give him 
leave to come home. 

Here ended not the life but 
the arduous adventures of Diego 
Torres Villaroel. He lived till 
1770 enjoying his Chair, visiting 
Madrid, where his friend Don 
Juan de Salazar continued to 
be good to him, and he was 
regularly provided with bed and 
board by his kind patroness 
the Duchess of Alba. The 
University of Salamanca con- 
tinued to behave like itself. 
It tried to prevent him from 
opening a private school to 
teach mathematics, and, very 
meanly, tried to stop his pension 
when old age and infirmities 
compelled him to retire. Is 
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anything in nature so malignant 
as an academic feud? But he 
opened his school in his own 
house in spite of the Dons, 
and met all contradictions of 
sinners undaunted till the end 
came and he died ‘ in the Palace 
of Monterray.’ I have to 
confess my ignorance whether 
this means in hospital or in 
the house of a patron. The 
king gave him his pension by 
royal order. Before he passed 
to another, and let us hope a 
better, world he had the satis- 
faction of seeing the growth of 
a general conviction that, con- 
sidering how the world had 
changed since the University 
of Salamanca had been born, 
the time had come when some- 
thing more was wanted in 
the higher walks of education 
than St Thomas, great as he 
was, in philosophy, and the 
almagest, which had been a 
very advanced masterpiece 
once, in science.” Not a little 
of this turn towards better 
ways must, in fairness, be 
attributed to Diego Torres Vil- 
laroel. He could not teach 
much, but he stung sluggish 
mankind into realising that 
more was needed—which was 
the necessary first step. He 
came to his conclusions spon- 
taneously for himself, and not 
under foreign influence, and 
his prose preserved a good 
deal of the savoury nationality 
of the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries. Though he 
was too feather-headed for a 
serious thinker his heart was 
right. 
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BY H. M. ANDERSON, 
Author of ‘ Kelston of Kells,’ 


THINKING it over, Stephen 
could not help admiring his 
niece’s courage. Certainly, 
when he saw them first in the 
confined space of the saloon, 
they did seem an ill-assorted 
crew she had got together for 
the Broads, and her reason 
(that they were “a PS. 
party ’’) was really not very 
adequate. “‘Why P.S.?” he 
had asked her, to be told in 
Sybella’s vague way, “ Philip 
and Patricia, you know, and 
Susan and Sammy, and then 
you and me—all P.’s or S8S.’s; 
and odds and ends like a post- 
cript, don’t you see?” He 


had said, “‘ Oh yes, I see,” but 


he had not really. He rather 
wondered why he had come 
himself, except that he had 
always been fonder of Sybella 
than of any of his nieces, and 
just now especially—well, one 
did not wish to cross Sybella 
unnecessarily just now. ‘* You 
must come, Uncle Stephen,”’ 
she had said; “‘it is nonsense 
about your being too old, and 
you need a rest. You will 
enjoy it.”” She had been quite 
right as usual, he had enjoyed 
it, and he had not really quar- 
relled with Susan after all, 
though he thought several 
times he was going to. He 
smiled as he remembered his 
first day. Sybella and young 
Sammy Durward were in the 


galley making tea, and Philip 
was at the wheel. It had been 
rather grey and cold, and the 
saloon seemed preferable to 
the well, though Patricia, whose 
long silk-clad legs were all he 
could see of her as she sat on 
the saloon roof, did not seem 
to think so. Sybella left him 
to Susan with the casual intro- 
duction, “This is Unele 
Stephen, Sue. I’ve just primed 
him about you.” Her priming 
consisted of a hurried whisper: 
“Susan Gordon, you know, 
the authoress, frightfully fam- 
ous, just pulled off thousands 
with her great war novel, but 
quite a decent sort really.” 

The authoress had annoyed 
Stephen right away, partly be- 
cause she frightened him and 
partly because she made him 
feel old, much older than either 
Patricia or Sybella ever made 
him feel. She was lighting one 
cigarette from another (Philip 
said she prided herself on never 
using matches except when 
she woke in the morning). 
“You don’t mind smoking, 
do you?” she had asked him, 
and he had replied with equal 
politeness that he did not and 
had fumbled for his pipe; it 
had been to her credit, by the 
way, that she did not offer to 
light it for him. Still, he had 
wondered if he could stand her 
for a whole week. 
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He had been a bit frightened 
of Patricia, too, she looked so 
young, fragile, and aloof; he 
had thought this last quality 
must be very trying for Sammy 
until he discovered that that 
young man, whose fair hairless 
face looked almost younger 
than Pat’s own, was already a 
rising architect and far more 
interested in problems of con- 
struction than in a young 
woman’s fancy. He had 
realised that when they 
moored at St Benet’s on their 
second night, because Sammy 
had wakened up and become 
quite excited at the mention of 
it, and Philip, who did not 
care a damn about old things 
himself, was far too good- 
natured not to do all he could 
for the amusement of any of 
his guests. Stephen did not 
know much about old build- 
ings either, but Sam had man- 
aged to interest them all in 
the queer ruin with the eigh- 
teenth century water-mill 
built in its heart—the only 
Abbey in England that has 
never, it is said, been dis- 
solved. ‘Well, if it hasn’t 
been dissolved, it has melted 
all right,” Philip murmured in 
Stephen’s ear as they squeezed 
through the railing to see the 
meagre remains. Sammy 
showed how the double but- 
tresses of the arch pointed to 
its being early English, and 
was very patient with Sybella, 
who insisted that it must be 
Saxon because the Guide-book 
said so. “It doesn’t, really, 
you know, it only says it is a 
‘Saxon foundation,’’”’ he ex- 
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plained, “and anyway, you 
have only to look at it.” 
“Well, perhaps it means that 
the windmill is Saxon,” said 
Sybella, whose knowledge of 
history was now gloriously non- 
existent. 

It had been Stephen’s turn 
in the galley on the next two 
days. Two of them took it in 
turn in strict rotation to cook 
and clean for the rest, other- 
wise, Philip explained, the will- 
ing horse got it all to do and 
naturally grumbled later. So 
Sybella took Stephen under 
her own competent wing and 
did all the things he could 
not. “Though they are 
precious few,” she explained 
later to the others; “it was 
only potato-peeling that floored 
him. I defy any man with 
only one arm to peel potatoes.” 

Susan and Patricia had had 
the next two days, so he did 
not have much opportunity 
for quarrelling with the former 
until the desire to quarrel had 
left him. It was not till his 
last evening that it all hap- 
pened, and then it was quite 
different from anything he had 
expected. They had got papers 
at Coltishall that day when 
they had gone up to show 
Sammy the church and the 
mill. (‘‘ Though why you keep 
on encouraging him to take a 
busman’s holiday I can’t 
think,” Patricia had protested.) 
But it was not until they had 
moored for the night a few 
miles above Wroxham Bridge 
that anyone bothered to read 
them; what was happening in 
the world beyond those flat 
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banks and slow lazy streams 
did not seem to matter some- 
how. It had been a glorious 
day, and they had not even 
yet pulled the cover over the 
well. Philip was still watching 
the stars from the poop, and 
Stephen sat smoking on the 
steps of the saloon. Inside, 
Susan lay on one of the berths, 
her hands behind her head, 
idly watching the smoke curl 
upwards from the cigarette 
between her slightly pouting 
red lips. Patricia was sewing 
some little white thing for 
Sybella, and that young 
woman, curled up on the op- 
posite berth, fitfully perused 
the news of the day for the 
benefit of all. 

“Shall I put ‘Prunes’ on 
the gramophone?” asked 


Sammy, who, sitting at Susan’s 


feet, was in charge of the in- 
evitable instrument. For once 
he was not encouraged. 

“No, don’t put anything on 
for a minute. Sue, here is a 
whopping criticism of your 
book ; this man can only just 
have discovered it; do listen to 
this: ‘The author’s  well- 
known attraction to filth and 
garbage makes her more than 
usually one-sided ’—Heavens ! 
he does appreciate you ! ”’ 

“What a beastly shame,” 
said Sam, but Susan laughed. 

* Not a bit of it; that’s the 
sort of thing that makes a best 
seller, and this time I expected 
it. Look at the foot, Syb, and 
you'll see it is signed ‘Old 
Soldier’ or something of that 
sort. It is natural the poor 
dears do not like it; they have 


thrown a glamour over it all 
and don’t appreciate being 
shown up. Saints and heroes 
and all that business. We 
believed them at first, even 
when we saw the saints and 
heroes who have survived, 
maudlin with drink after a 
good dinner, or appearing in 
court for the brutal murder of 
their wives—my dear Stephen, 
forgive me, I forgot you were 
there, a war-worn hero your- 
self. But of course you know 
we exaggerate. It is the fashion 
of this generation. We don’t 
mean there were not any saints 
and heroes, you know.” 

Across the smoke - laden 
saloon he caught Patricia’s 
quizzical glance and almost im- 
perceptible smile, and realised 
that to Patricia, Susan, nearing 
thirty, no more belonged to 
‘this generation’ than he did. 
The knowledge made him toler- 
ant of Susan; indeed, from 
the far-off heights of fifty, he 
felt almost sorry for her. She 
had some pretty stiff years to 
get through before she could 
settle down on his own on- 
looker’s vantage-ground. 

“You need not mind me,” 
he said; “I have not always 
been sober myself in the last 
ten years.” And he wondered 
if these women who criticised 
had any idea what it meant to 
fear night because of its sleep- 
lessness, and sleep because of 
its dreams. Sue would take 
that as another proof of 
‘ cowardice,’ he supposed. Two 
of the men in her book had 
been ‘ cowards.’ One had cried 
like a trapped rabbit and was 
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only propelled onward by the 
sergeant’s bayonet—but then 
he had been a parson, so, of 
course, you could not expect 
anything else from him. 

“ Rot,” she was saying, “ you 
know quite well I did not mean 
your sort. I suppose you 
agree with this man, though— 
if you have condescended to 
read my book at all ? ” 

“Of course he’s read your 
book,”’ said Sybella; ‘‘ he read 
it twice over and then back 
again in Lent instead of giving 
up smoking, or whatever it is 
one does in Lent.” 

“ Have you read my book ? ” 
Susan asked, ignoring Sybella’s 
ribaldry. 

“Yes, I have. To be honest, 
I have read it since I came 
here. I—I do not always 
sleep well and Sam does not 
mind a light,” he apologised. 

“ And you were shocked like 
this critic?’ she challenged 
him. 

“No, not exactly shocked,” 
he frowned, trying to be honest. 

“Poor stuff then ? ” 

“No,” This time his tone 
was really assured. ‘‘ No, cer- 
tainly I did not think it that ; 
indeed, parts of it are ex- 
tremely clever.” 

“Oh do go on,” she jibed, 
“I feel like the dear old 
curate’s egg—no, don’t look 
apologetic, authors are hard- 
ened animals, and the fact is 
We adore being pulled to bits.” 

“But I am not a critic, I 
do not want to pull you to 
bits, only it is difficult to put 
What I mean into words. You 
have worked up your facts— 








what does that chap say? 
‘ Filth and garbage.’ You have 
plenty of that, but then there 
was plenty. I don’t know why 
people want to read about it, 
but if they do—well, in one 
sense, you simply can’t make 
it more beastly than it was. 
Your book is true enough 
there; it is when you deal 
with the men, not their out- 
sides or their language, but 
themselves, the real inside of 
them, that I feel you have 
missed the right end of the 
stick. Somehow they lack 
reality.” 

A hoot of laughter from 
Philip, who had joined them 
and was sitting with his arm 
about his wife, and a horrified 
“Stephen!” from Sybella 
brought him up sharply. 

“What an awful thing to 
say to the greatest realist of 
our day,” his niece admon- 
ished him; but Susan, lying 
still among her pillows, laughed 
softly again. He rather ad- 
mired her assumption of un- 
moved superiority, but under 
her powder he noticed her 
cheeks were just a shade less 
white. “ ‘Saints and heroes,’ 
I told you he would not like 
it.” 

“No,” he said, annoyed 
again. “I am not pretending 
our chaps were saints; we did 
a lot of devilish things on our 
side, too. I am not pretending 
either we weren’t sick and 
afraid half the time; but 
where you modern war authors 
go wrong (and the men are 
just as bad as you any day) 
is that you steep yourselves in 
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German war stories, and then 
in your effort to go one better 
you transfer the German point 
of view to our fellows, and that 
is what makes it unreal. Our 
chaps had lots of sins; some of 
them may have been worse 
than the Germans for al] I 
know, but they had not the 
same mentality.” 

“Why do you not say spiritu- 
ality ?”’ Patricia asked sud- 
denly. She had just put down 
her work and was watching 
him with her starry innocent 
eyes. ‘You are old enough 
not to be afraid of that, are 
you not?” 

He looked at her rather 
sadly. ‘‘I am not sure that I 


am,” he said; “‘ my generation 
was materialistic, you see,— 
that is where so much of the 
mischief comes from; but I 


daresay you are right, that 
that is what I meant.” 

“Oh, if you are going to 
introduce religion I retire,” 
sneered Sue; “that does not 
come really into this discussion, 
Pat.” 

* Why not? ” asked the girl, 
and as Susan only shrugged, 
“Your generation ” (oh Pat, I 
am ashamed of you, Stephen’s 
eyes told her, but she did not 
seem to care), “ Your genera- 
tion,” she deliberately repeated, 
“are too damned afraid of 
religion.” 

Susan moved her head and 
regarded her new adversary 
with an amused stare. “A 
hit, a hit, a very palpable hit. 
You see we had not the benefit 
of the Oxford group.” 

**More’s the pity for you,” 
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retorted Patricia, but she, too, 
coloured faintly. 

A sudden exclamation from 
Stephen brought attention back 
to him. ‘“‘ Susan—Susan Gor. 
don? What a fool Iam; you 
are Jim Gordon’s daughter, are 
you not? Gordon of the 2nd 
Battery, ‘nth Brigade? You 
must be.” 

“James Gordon was my 
father’s name; he was killed 
somewhere about Fricourt in 
°16.”’ 

“Yes, we were in the same 
battery. I—I was with him 
that day.” 

* What made you think of 
it just now, all of a sudden like 
that ? ” asked Philip. 

“We shared a dug-out at 
the time. He had a photo- 
graph of his daughter. She 
was just a kid, of course, I 
never connected it before, but 
something in the way Sue 
turned just now, something in 
her position I suppose; any- 
way, I was suddenly quite 
sure.” 

A queer hush had fallen on 
the saloon. 

** He was older than most of 
the Lieutenants,’ Stephen went 
on, almost as if he talked 
to himself. ‘‘He had been 
a Terrier, and retired only 
the year before the war; 
dashed hard lines that, for he 
would have had his rank; he 
was a Major, I think; as it 
was, he came back again just 
as a Lieutenant.” 

“ Jolly sporting of him,” said 
Philip. 

** He was sporting.” 

“You say you were with 
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him when he was killed. It 
was a shell, was it not?” 
Susan asked abruptly. 

“Yes,” he said shortly, but 
he frowned and did not look 
at her. He did not want to 
think about that day; it was 
one of the times he still dreamt 
about when he was over-tired. 
He should have done it. Of 
course Jim could not speak— 
peak! Oh, my God! but 
there had not been any doubt 
about what he wanted, and he, 
Stephen, had funked it. Never 
if he lived to be a hundred 
years would he forget the 
agonised pleading in those eyes, 
and Jim was his friend. He, 
no one else, should have done 
him that last service, but he 
had not the nerve. It was 
Bombardier Smith with both 
his legs blown off who had 
answered that dumb entreaty. 
“All right, sir, ’old on till I 
gets at my pistol and I'll do 
it for ’°e. Can ’e crawl a bit 
nearer—I can’t move ¢ ” 

Yes, it should have been he, 
but there was no use going 
over that now— God! he 
wished it was not Jim’s ‘ little 
girl’ who had written that 
tilly muck. 

“Tt is queer you two meeting 
like this after all those years, 
isn’t it ? ” said Sybella. 

“Wonderful! but ten years 
too late for a romance, my 
dear,” Susan drawled. “ Put 
® a jazz, Samuel, and then 
let us go to bed.” 

She was vulgar—cheap any- 
Way, and Jim  Gordon’s 
daughter had not any business 


to be cheap. Dear old Jim, 
who had been so straight and 
simple. There had not been 
any question as to why he had 
chucked everything and joined 
up, a man of forty-five who 
did not really need to, as a 
Second Lieutenant before that 
first August was out. 

“These women and children 
in Belgium, by Gum! My dear 
chap, I’ve got a little girl of 
my own, simply couldn’t have 
faced her afterwards you know 
—those damned Germans.” 
That was one night when they 
lay like bottles in the straw 
thirty feet below ground, and, 
grousing like the devil, he had 
wanted to know why the bloody 
hell, Jim, who didn’t need to, 
had come out at all. That 
was the sort of answer Jim’s 
‘little girl’ would call silly 
sentiment, he supposed, if she 
believed it at all. 

It was after they had made 
up their beds in the now empty 
saloon, and were smoking a 
last pipe before putting out the 
light, that young Sam Durward 
offered his tentative explana- 
tion, as if the boy had read 
his thoughts. He always 
thought of Sam as a boy, 
though he knew now that he 
was thirty and had actually 
been in camp in England when 
Armistice was declared. 

“You must not be too hard 
on Sue, sir; we are an un- 
licked generation, but it is not 
quite our own fault. For one 
thing we were brought up 
among second-rate things ; 
nothing, neither material nor 
craftmanship, was really good. 
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We had margarine for butter 
and powdered eggs for fresh 
ones, imitation silk and imita- 
tion fur, everything pretending 
to be what it was not. You 
can’t blame us if our standards 
got a bit wrong. We had 
jolly little discipline, too; our 
male elders were away, and our 
mothers...” He paused, and 
his face had lost its youthful 
look as he went on. ‘“ My 
father was killed at Ypres and 
my mother ‘carried on.’ She 
wouldn’t wear mourning or 
anything of that sort; she 
rather flaunted colours, I re- 
member. She was out all day 
at war work, and when she 
was not at it at night too, 
she was dancing. She used to 
- swear like a trooper; not that 
she knew what it meant, but 
the people she worked among, 
the people whose insides as 
you call them were absolutely 
all right but whose education 
was not hers, did it, and she 
didn’t want to seem superior. 
All her time off was spent in 
getting up entertainments for 
us—‘ Don’t let the children be 
made unhappy ’—that was one 
of the parrot cries. She died five 
years ago in a home; we were 
trying to break her off drugs.” 

** Yes,” Stephen said gently, 
‘it was desperately hard on 
the women.” 

“Then there is another 
thing,” Sammy went on. He 
was worked up now so he did 
not seem able to _ stop. 
“ Civilisation or culture or 
whatever you like to call it, 
goes in waves. The Victorians 
were on the crest of theirs. 
-I know it’s the fashion to decry 
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the Victorians just now, but 
that is only a fashion, they 
were giants all right; only 
they were so bucked with all 
they had done and discovered 
that they got swollen head and 
thought they had discovered 
everything and they hadn’t, 
They missed the pearl of great 
price somehow. That is why 
when the wave broke they 
hadn’t much of a rope (I’m 
afraid my metaphors are getting 
a bit mixed) for the generation 
in the trough to hold on to, 
You were right when you said 
your generation were materi- 
alists, weren’t you ? ” 

Stephen nodded. He thought 
Sam awfully right but he had 
not time to say so, for the door 
of the cabin had opened softly 
and Susan had come in. 

Both men sat up in their 
berths, and Sammy, who had 
knocked his head on the cup- 
board above him, swore below 
his breath. She wore bright 
flowered silk pyjamas, and her 
Japanese dressing-gown was 
splashed with marvellous 
colours, but her fair hair was 
hidden under a tight cap which 
gave her the appearance of an 
airman about to start on 4 
flight. 

“Pat is asleep,” she said; 
“TIT heard you two talking, 80 
I knew you were not. Look 
here, Sammy, it’s quite a warm 
night, take a blanket and go 
and sit in the Well for quarter 
of an hour; I want to speak to 
Stephen. You needn’t look 80 
seared, either of you; I am not 
going to do anything impropet, 
and Stephen is as harmless 3 
a lamb.” 
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“I’m blessed if I’d let you 
stop and speak to me if you 
called me names like that,” 
grinned Sammy, but he got up 
obediently, took a rug and 
went out, closing the door 
behind him. 

Stephen sat still hugging his 
knees with his one arm and 
waiting for her to speak. He 
did not have to wait long. 

“You said you saw my 
father die ? ” 

He nodded, wondering what 
was to come. 

“You said he had been 
killed by a shell, but that was a 


lie, wasn’t it ? ” 

“Yes, and no,” he said 
slowly. 

“Was he shot?” She 


jerked the question at him, 
but for the moment his thoughts 
were back with Jim, and he 
hardly noticed her agitation. 

“Well, I suppose — yes, 

that’s what actually killed him, 
but...” 
“Was he shot for cowar- 
dice?’ She was sitting very 
aect on the edge of the folding 
table and her manicured fingers 
dutched its edge in her effort 
to keep still. 

For a moment he looked at 
her blankly before he realised 
her meaning, then he cursed 
 aemmad for every sort of a 


Her tension relaxed. 

“That is another of the 
tunts you blighted writers 
must drag into all your books ; 
you'd think to read some of 
you that every tenth man had 
been stood against a wall and 
thot for something. I don’t 
know how you account for our 
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winning the war at all. Your 
father didn’t know what that 
sort of fear meant, he had the 
best nerves I ever struck, and 
that is saying a good deal. 
A shell burst practically on us 
when we were laying a gun. 
It killed nearly all the men— 
blew them to smithereens. It 
took off the bombardier’s legs 
and—it got your father pretty 
badly and left me absolutely 
untouched: Things happened 
like that sometimes.” 

“ It did kill father then ? ” 

“No, he’d have died of it 
probably—but then he just 
might not. That was what he 
was afraid of. He asked me— 
his eyes asked me, he couldn’t 
speak, to kill him in case... 
I—it’s one of my big regrets in 
the war, I failed him. Then 
he turned to Smith, the bom- 
bardier ; he was dying himself 
and I fancy he had women of 
his own at home. Anyway, he 
understood. He did what I 
had funked.” 

“ Will you tell me what had 
happened ¢ ” she asked. 

“No, I won't,” he said 
shortly. ‘‘ That is what your 
father wanted to save you. He 
thought a good deal about you. 
Your mother was dead, wasn’t 
she ? ” 

“Yes,” she said, and sud- 
denly she put her hands over 
her face and began to cry 
very quietly. He sat biting 
his thumb and glaring at her, 
but she did not cry long. 
Almost at once she got up. 

“IT am sorry I was a fool,” 
she said. ‘‘ We never got any 
details. You are wrong in 
saying he had no nerves; he 
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had, and imagination. I have 
seen his schoolboy diaries. I 
used to wonder and wonder 
about his death, and when you 
hesitated to-night—something 
in your face frightened me. I 
—oh well, thanks very much, 
Stephen.” 

She swung herself from the 
table, crossed to the other door 
and called Sammy. 

“You can come in again, 
Sam. If I want you as a wit- 
ness to the divorce I'll let you 
know”; and with a nod to 
Stephen she turned and went 
out. 

“Rum child, but she’s all 
right at heart,’ Sammy said 
apologetically as he put out 
the light and got back into his 
berth. ‘ Glad she didn’t want 
to talk much longer, it was 
getting a bit chilly. Good- 
night, old man.” 


The birds woke him with 
their passion of song. An opal 
radiance flooded the cabin and 
he could see the high reeds 
across the Bure glorified into a 
ripe cornfield by the golden 
dawn. He sat for a little 
looking at them, then tried to 
sleep again, but sleep would 
not come. There was a curious 
feeling of expectancy in the 
air as if the whole 
had wakened refreshed. But 
Sammy slept undisturbed ; he 
looked more of a child than 
ever in his sleep. Stephen got 
up quietly, slipped on his 
dressing-gown and went out. 

It was warm outside, the 
first promise of summer they 
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had had. He climbed on to 
the poop and sat watching the 
waking world; the glassy sur. 
face of the water reflected the 
deep gold of the rushes and the 
filigree of the leafless trees, 
Not a ripple broke the surface 
save where here and there a 
fish leapt ; but the young day 
was alive with song, the gentle 
pathos of the doves and the 
shy enticement of the cuckoo, 
broken in upon from time to 
time by the gruffer note of a 
cock pheasant. 

Stephen was going back to 
town that day. Philip was 
driving him to Norwich, but 
they would be away before the 
others were up and about. 
He had told Sybella last night 
that she was right; he had 
been tired and he did feel 
better for this holiday. Now 
he knew why ; he had got back 
his courage and a clearer hope. 

Sammy had said they were 
in the trough of the wave, but 
it did not end there; already 
@ new wave was rising, flinging 
itself upward in triumph over 
the green depth to break far- 
ther up the shore before it, too, 
was drawn back into the ocean. 
For the tide was coming in. 
Yes, that was what they had to 
hold to; not the seeming 
failure of the reflux, but the 
incoming of the tide that must 
reach its mark in the end. 

Stephen’s thoughts turned 
with swift reverence to Sybella 
and the promise of new life. 
Summer had faded to autumn 
and autumn to winter, but 
spring had come again. 





FROM THE OUTPOSTS. 


THE SCHOOLING OF MOMA YOLA. 


BY MARTIN LINDSAY. 


Toe first time that I saw 
him I laughed. I had returned 
from the Mess to my bush-house 
and found him sitting cross- 
legged, Mohammedan fashion, 
before my doorway. At my 
approach he rose, and three 
times sank before me in obeis- 
ance. During the formal ex- 
change of pleasantries that is 
the conventional opening gam- 
bit in any conversation with a 
Hausa, I had leisure to take 
stock of my man. 

He was quite a youth, and, 
though no doubt of a hardy 
physique, of slight build con- 
structed on small, almost dimin- 
utive lines, and was dressed in 
the flowing white robe that is 
the customary garb of those 
who hope to enjoy the patron- 
age of the Prophet. What 
interested me most was his 
face, which was at the moment 
puckered with a look of worry 
that sits ill on the _ ever- 
cheerful mien of his race. It 
was a face wherein strength of 
purpose was written in every 
line, a merit which, when fash- 
ioned as it should be, is worth 
more than a life-time’s educa- 
> and the breeding of genera- 


My orderly was standing be- 
hind him. 


“Oh, Musa! whom have we 
here ? ” I asked. 


“Zaki! Allah ya ba ka 
lafiya. Oh, Lion! May the 
Lord give you good health! 
May he send you wealth and 
happiness ! May he curse your 
enemies! This is Moma my 
brother, the son of Fatima my 
mother, and of the Sergeant- 
Major Amadu my father. 
Zaki!” 

“Oh, Musa! whence cometh 
Moma your brother? And 
what does he want with the 
White Man ? ” 

“He comes from our village 
near Yola. He has come to 
serve the Great White King. 
To be a soldier like the Sergeant- 
Major Amadu his father, and 
like Musa, your servant, his 
brother.” 

Then it was that I laughed. 
And in the light of subsequent 
events I am heartily ashamed 
of myself. 

“‘ But, Musa, he is too small,” 
I replied. ‘He could not 
carry a rifle. How would he 
march with a pack on his back 
and 120 children-of-death in 
his pouches? He must go 
back to his village for many 
moons, and then, when he has 
grown to be a man, let him 
return and become a soldier.” 

No, that was no good at all, 
said Musa. For he would never 
grow any bigger. It was the 
will of Allah. Moma was small, 
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he knew, but of what real 
account was that? Could he 
not learn to shoot as well as 
any man? Measure the calf 
of his leg, knotted with muscles 
of steel—was it not as big as 
the stomach of a pagan? And 
as for his arm, ask any man 
from Yola whether he had 
failed to cut off in one blow the 
heads of any of the goats at 
the last Rammadan festival ? 
Let the White Man, his master, 
go to the Babban Bature* and 
intercede for him. Let him 
say what good soldiers his 
father and his brother were ; 
that all would&be well, and it 
would be so. 

Next morning the Big White 
Man, who was ever gracious 
and considerate, listened to the 
aspirations of that small form. 

“How much,  Sergeant- 
Major? Four foot eleven and 
a half? Oh Lor’! Scales the 
necessary weight, though, does 
he? Hum!” 

A pause. 

Four feet eleven and a half. 
More than three inches short 
of the required standard. No, 
there was no evading it; he 
could not be enlisted. But in 
view of the good record of the 
Sergeant - Major Amadu, his 
father, he might live for a time 
in the lines and attend gym- 
nasium parades. And when he 
could touch five feet one—if 
he ever could—the question of 
his enlistment as a bugler 
would be considered. 

To secure a sufficiency of 
buglers is one of those little 
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problems with which the West 
African Frontier Force haye 
to contend. The bugle dogg 
not readily respond to the 
apoplectic wooing of a negro, 
whose thick lips have great 
difficulty in forming themselves 
into the required shape, and 
whose best fighting classes do 
not take kindly to it, so it is 
sometimes overcome by alloyw- 
ing a man slightly under stan- 
dard height to enlist on the con- 
dition that he consents to lear. 

As the weeks rolled into 
months the gymnasium did its 
work, and Moma grew in 
strength if not perceptibly in 
height. He rather reminded 
me of the stocky, thick-legged 
type of my own regiment from 
which I was seconded, which 
recruits from the West of Scot- 
land. And like that type of 
man, I had no doubt that he 
too was “no the chiel to be 
easily stoppit.” 

Eventually the Commanding 
Officer, knowing the persistency 
of his desire, allowed him to be 
enlisted as a special case. That 
was indeed a memorable day 
for him, for was he not now 
within approachable distance 
of the height of his ambition, 
to kill some of those bush 
pagans of whom he had heard 
such thrilling tales? They 
had guns, it was true, but they 
couldn’t shoot; they could 
only lie, thieve, and run; and 
as for being a match for the 
Hausa, they were little better 
than the ‘ bushfowl ’ that hide 
in the yam patches. 


——— 





1 Big White Mar, hence Commanding Officer, 
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Mohammedans having but a 
score of names for their men- 
folk, it is necessary to give 
each recruit a second one when 
he is enlisted. Long, long ago, 
pefore the Nigeria Regiment 
was out of its first swaddling 
dothes, an officer attesting a 
recruit could allow his fancy 
to mount for a gallop. One or 
two mistaking facetiousness for 
misplaced wit, there occurred 
a Musa Mousetrap and a Belo 
Bottleobeer. After which one 
of Those in Exalted Places 
wrote a little memorandum, 
and since then the second name 
given to recruits has invariably 
been that of the village of their 
birth; but even this precau- 
tion has not availed to keep 
fippancy out of the ranks. For 
parents who do not embrace 
Iam may choose the names 
for their offspring from else- 
where than the genealogical 
tree of the Prophet ; and since 
there can never be any account- 
ing for the vagaries of taste, 
strange names will ever occur. 

Thus in my own company we 
had Privates Arrison Ifon and 
Esquire Auchi! The subject 
of this sketch was duly entered 
upon the rolls of the regiment 
a No. 312776 Private Moma 
Yola. 


During the following six 
months, either upon the barrack 
square or gathered into the 
thade of a large and generous 
Palm-tree, squatting with the 
test of his batch in a circle 
found their instructor, Moma 
Yola was put through musketry, 
tacties, and squad exercises, 
and his keenness was marked. 
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Simple elementary stuff, yet 
the essential ground-work of the 
soldier all the world over, what- 
ever be his colour and creed. 
And occasionally among this 
monotony of existence would 
be interlarded a day’s shooting, 
when the raw article, with a 
leavening of the trained, by 
driving guinea-fowl, or walking 
up partridges for the White Man, 
was enabled to make fresh 
voyages into the mystery of his 
character, and learn what man- 
ner of man he be. With the 
passing of the weeks the in- 
telligence of nature’s bush pro- 
duct increased with his chest 
measurement, though indeed 
the length of him seemed less 
than ever. 
Finally came the day of in- 
spection that marks the close 
of the recruit’s career at the 
depot, and after which he is 
sent forth into the world, a 
trained soldier. Moma was 
given a complete new set of 
clothing, and, as is the custom 
of the service, a brand new 
conduct-sheet with which to 
start afresh. Since to err is 
only human and he was no 
prodigy, it is hardly necessary 
to state that its forerunner, 
which eventually came to make 
a spill for the Adjutant’s pipe, 
was not without blemish. 
During the following cere- 
monial parade Moma Yola 
played his part in all those 
wonderful evolutions of drill 
that turn the wild savage into 
the trained sdldier, in a manner 
which should have made “In- 


fantry Training ”’ blush a deeper 
red with pleasure. The follow- 
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ing day he «2: posted to the 
2nd Battal.» and sent to 
Kano. 

Just about that time came 
tidings of trouble brewing in 
the Bauchi Province, a district 
that is like none other in 
Nigeria, and probably with- 
out counterpart in the length 
and breadth of Africa. It is 
one large plateau for the most 
part rich in tinfoil, which 
mining companies are exploit- 
ing. Scattered without method 
all over this tableland are 
ranges of mountains. No, not 
ranges, that is too dignified a 
word for the jumble of rocky 
headlands that run riot to the 
confusion of geologist and topo- 
graphist, and beggar description 
by the mere word painter. A 
chaos of precipitous mountains 
clothed in dense impenetrable 
jungle, in which tracks are only 
cut as required and invariably 
run straight up and down. 
Here every conceivable kind 
of plant and tree, growing over 
and on top of one another, 
intermingle, and are interlaced 
with an offensive determina- 
tion to oppose all entry. Rocks 
and boulders are a8 numerous 
as the sand on the seashore, 
always to be met where least 
expected, and providing a cheap 
and often effective ammunition 
for the savage denizens of the 
mountain tops. A wit in Balu- 
chistan is said to have remarked 
that the Great Architect of the 
Universe had selected it as His 
stone-heap. Of the Bauchi 
hills it might reasonably be 
said that He made them His 
rubbish-heap. 
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As the tribes that inhabit 
these heights wear garments 
neither fore nor aft, do not 
worship any recognised deity, 
and speak no language that ig 
known to man, they are not 
unreasonably called pagans, 
Doubtless sticklers for pedantig 
accuracy have a more precise 
designation for them, but, if 
so, the name is known only 
to themselves. 

Until very recently these 
gentry would not subject them- 
selves to the ministrations of 
the Government, preferring to 
remain aloof in an exclusiveness 
that amounted to snobbery 
among the topmost heights of 
their mountain strongholds, 
Thence they would sally forth 
at intervals and cause havoe 
in the neighbourhood. The 
newly established mining camps 
below their hills appeared to 
them to be heaven-sent prm- 
vender. They would descend 
upon them under cover of 
darkness, slay a few of the 
sleeping occupants, and then 
with a gathering of wives, 
wenches, and what-nots retum 
to their highland fastnesses 
before the first grey streaks 
of dawn had coloured the 
eastern horizon. 

These nocturnal raids, having 
for some time passed ul 
scourged, had increased mani: 
fold of late. Twice in the last 
few weeks a convoy of stores 
and specie bound for an out 
lying settlement had been at 
tacked and their guards de 
patched. And when it got 
about that the decapitated head 
of a well-known and popular 
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tor had been found at 
the summit of his own tent- 
not a man in the Pro- 
tectorate but felt that the bill 
of damages could admit of no 
further addition. Three days 
later the Government an- 
nounced that at the end of 
the rains a strong punitive 
expedition would be sent to 
give the pagan such a lesson 
as would descend to the fourth 
and fifth generations of his yet 
unborn. 

On these occasions a bat- 
talion holds its breath with 
anxiety as to whether or not 
it will be chosen for the field ; 
and the one that Moma Yola 
had joined, being nearest to 
the scene of action, was beside 
itself with excitement. 

No subject was considered 
worthy of discussion in the 
mess but that of the chance of 
ative service. The majority 
of officers were of that post- 
war generation that has no 
familiarity with death, and 
never having in the course of 
their service seen a single shot 
fred in anger, were wild to do 
now. Small groups of men 
might have been seen every 
evening squatting in discussion 
beneath the ‘ qua-qua’ trees, 
the topic of their deliberations 
being ever the same; and 
Without doubt each one at his 
morning and evening worship 
Mtitioned Allah, the Omni- 
Potent, to send him into battle. 
Sergeant-Major Amadu Yola 
Was an old soldier and the hero 
ia hundred fights. During 
the last thirty years he had 
been in most places where the 
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smell of the powder called. 
Now every morning, careless of 
his importunity, he would ques- 
tion the Adjutant at orderly- 
room or guard-mounting as to 
whether nothing could be done 
to ensure the battalion’s selec- 
tion. And when one day 
Rumour, lying jade, asserted 
that not they but the 4th 
Battalion had been chosen, he 
spat upon the ground to express 
his feelings,the invariable action 
of the Hausa when his scorn 
and indignation are intensely 
aroused. 

“In the days of the Babban 
Bature Lugard,” he said, “ it 
was all ‘ yaiki’ (war) and no 
‘magana’ (words); now the 
service is all ‘magana’ and no 
7 yaiki.’ 9? 

His sentiments were the senti- 
ments of all. 

However, one evening soon 
after a telegraph boy arrived 
on the polo-ground, and great 
was the excitement when the 
little yellow envelope was seen 
to bear the legend ‘ Infantry 
Kano.’ Every officer present 
crowded round and leant over 
Rennick the Adjutant’s shoul- 
ders, only to find to their 
disgust that the wire was in 
code. 

“Kai, Momadu, Bature Ad- 


jutantee’s horse. Muzza ! 
Muzza ! ” 
A short gallop to the orderly- 


room and five minutes’ work. 
Meanwhile word had got round 
that tidings of great moment 
were happening in ‘ Big-Office.’ 
Long before the tramping 
seconds had sufficed for decod- 
ing the cypher, man after man 
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arrived and sat down quietly 
on the grass. 

Rennick read the telegram 
once again. It was terse and 
to the point, ‘‘ Mobilise—Ac- 
knowledge.” He replaced the 
code in the safe, slammed and 
locked the door, and went 
outside. There he found Ser- 
geant-Major Amadu standing 
before him. Their eyes met as 
the salute was given and ac- 
knowledged. 

“ Well, Sergeant-Major ? ” 

“‘ Bature—Yaiki or Magana?”’ 

Every man got up from the 
ground and stood there, silent 
and expectant. The evening 
sun had thrown bars of golden 
light across the emerald green, 
and the hush of the approach- 
ing night was broken. 

“ce Yaiki.”’ 

Yaiki! The word came echo- 
ing back from every throat. 
“ VYaiki! Allah—Allah—Wah 
—illa—illa—aho—o—o .”” 

In the forefront of the cheer- 
ing throng was Private Moma 
Yola. He tossed his fez high 
into the air. ; 

The battalion went by train 
to Jos, and marched from 
there to Bukerri, a small hamlet 
that was to be the base for the 
coming operation. And those 
who watched it pass could have 
seen Moma, his face white with 
dust intersected by streams of 
perspiration, overladen with 
ammunition and equipment, 
trudging along in his section of 
fours as proud as any peacock. 
His Company Commander 
asked him in chaff where his 
bugle was, knowing full well 
he had failed to learn it. He 


patted his rifle in reply, and 
said that he was going to shoot, 
not blow. He would want all 
his breath to run after the 
pagans, but Corporal Awndu 
said that they never showed 
themselves, and ‘“ was that 
really so? ” 

Let us wind the hands of 
the clock on _ seventy-two 
hours. There we find Moms 
Yola’s company deployed for 
the attack at the foot of 4 
spur. It is an important tae 
tical feature that must be 
made good before the main 
hills can be successfully a 
saulted. The orders given to 
them by the Commanding 
Officer bear the hall-mark of 
greatness, simplicity — “ Bush 
and hold on.” 

When the pagan does his 
devilmost to defend the moun 
tain heights, brave indeed must 
be the men to deny him. His 
flanks rest on impassable cliffs 
which preclude the position 
being turned, and a frontal 
attack is greeted with a shower 
of ‘ rock-shoots.’ These instru- 
ments of destruction consist of 
large boulders piled upon strong 
leg hurdles which are built out 
from the hillside, the outer 
edge being supported by the 
thick rope creeper of the coul- 
try. One slash of an ‘adda’ 
and the hurdle falls, releasing 
into space these rocks which 
with increasing velocity cascade 
down the hill, sweeping aside 
all that is before them. 

As the company moved for 
ward to the attack, a rumble 
of thunder, ever increasing, 
nearer and nearer, louder and 
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louder, greeted them from 
above. It seemed as if all 


hell had been let loose upon 
that mountain-side. Here and 
there a man was caught amid- 
rift, and tumbled back into the 
abyss below, or, when an arrow 
found its billet, staggered and 
fell in his tracks. However, 
none of these casualties checked 
the slow but steady forward 
movement which rolled on re- 
morseless as a tide. 

At the commencement of the 
attack Moma Yola received his 
baptism of fire and an arrow 
through his haversack, but he 
was in no way discomfited, 
and fired as fast as he could 
lad and aim whenever one 
of the primitive undraped 
showed himself on the heights 
above. Later he was knocked 
down by a rock that caught 
him above the knee, but merci- 
fully with its energy spent 
from collision with a tree. 
Picking himself up, he limped 
on, up and around a bend, and 
shot a ‘master-gunner’ in the 
at of releasing fresh ‘ rock- 
shoots.’ 

A few minutes later the lead- 
ing platoon had gained a footing 
below the crest. It was no 
time for pausing, as this posi- 
fion on the brink could be 
nothing but precarious, so, after 
4moment or two to get their 
breath, the platoon commander 
gave the word to assault with 
the bayonet. It was a grand 
moment for brave spirits, who 
had endured much in the last 
half-hour with the hillside com- 
Ing down upon them. Hausa 
soldier and British officer, rac- 
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ing to be first, darted up and 
over the brow. Many of the 
defenders having tasted the 
Lee - Enfield bullet, the re- 
mainder were in no mind for 
cold steel, and the summit was 
gained without further cas- 
ualties. 

That night Moma Yola slept 
motionless and dreamless on 
the hard but hospitable ground, 
worn-out little soldier that he 
was, despite the fact that the 
hope of further fighting was 
predominant in his mind. 

On the following day every 
available man of Moma’s com- 
pany went out to reconnoitre 
one of the enemy’s main strong- 
holds, a well-constructed stock- 
ade. Of the actual reconnais- 
sance he saw nothing, as, being 
but a pawn, he was pushed 
aside to guard with loaded rifle 
and fixed bayonet an inlet 
from the jungle on to the track, 
the savage enemy’s custom of 
rushing a column from such 
side-paths being one of the 
oldest established tacties in 
bush warfare. 

The plan that was subse- 
quently evolved from that re- 
connaissance and the Colonel’s 
orders to his centurions need 
not the telling here, for only 
with the doings of Moma Yola’s 
company are we concerned. 
Suffice it to say that while 
one company found itself under 
orders for the front-door en- 
trance, Moma’s was detailed 
to make an attack in the 
enemy’s rear. To get into the 
position for the assault they were 
to creep round under cover of 
darkness and lie concealed until 
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the critical hour of dawn, when, 
at a prearranged signal, both 
companies would co-operate and 
the trouncing would commence. 

An hour before dusk the 
company fell in. “ Battle’s 
magnificently stern array” 
stood bathed in the warm 
light of the setting sun, whose 
parting rays tinged the various 
heights within view. Ammuni- 
tion and haversack rations were 
issued out, rifles and equip- 
ment examined. As is the 
custom before an action, each 
individual man was made ac- 
quainted with the plan, so 
that, should all his comrades 
be of a sudden flung into 
eternity, the purpose would 
still be maintained, in the 
words of the drill-book, by 
“the last man to the last 
round.” 

Silently, silently, silently 
they went forth into the night, 
a diminutive steel-tipped force 
under that little-known builder 
of Empire, the British sub- 
altern. ‘‘ Close-packed, eager, 
silent as a dream,” full of the 
exhilaration and glorious ex- 
pectancy of battle, the little 
thread of beads on business 
trickled, now straight, now 
curved, through the ominous 
jungle, where a foeman might 
or might not be concealed 
behind every tree. A one-man 
track of sorts existed, and as 
no such detour had been antic- 
ipated by the enemy, it was 
not blockaded or barricaded ; 
but it is not easy to walk at 
night in the black obscurity, 
when the slanting path dips 
and bends under branches and 
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at every yard gives birth to 
roots that protrude and trip, 
Only the occasional noise of 
the rattle of accoutrements 
here or a stumble there broke 
the silence of the night and 
was echoed across the still. 
ness. No star pierced the 
mantle of darkness, for in 
that forest-grown land, when 
nature shuts her lovely eyes, 
it really is good-night. 

Bang, bang, crash, bang, a 
cataclysm of noise bursting 
into a rattle of musketry a 
the god of battles substitutes 
the side drums for the big, 
Cheers, some shouting, indivi- 
dual shots, and the whistle 
to cease fire lacerated the air. 
Mingled amid this diabolical 
din were the groans and screams 
of the stricken. What had 
happened and where? Who 
had fired? How many enemy 
were around? As is ever the 
case, the wildest and most 
incomplete stories, always 
grossly exaggerated, passed up 
and down the line. Although 
such happenings are over il 
@ moment, the unravelling of 
the truth is never easy where 
all is darkness and men cal 
scarce pass each other on the 
track. The subaltern in com 
mand pushed his way back to 
the place, electric torch BD 
hand. Here it was made plain 
that a body of pagans, who 
had evidently been lying @ 
wait by the path, had sud 
denly plunged from out the 
jungle and broken through 
Moma’s section, shooting, shout 
ing, and slashing with thel 
swords. The work of a moment 
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and they had disappeared down 
a steep slope below the path. 
Blow, thrust, and bullet had 
been given in exchange, and 
now the men, with every sense 
alert, were glaring into the 
darkness expecting all things. 
What is the damage? Where 
is the section commander ? 
Then gradually the tale un- 
folded. Four men were miss- 
ing, including Moma Yola. One, 
a bullet through his groin, lay 
fue downwards across the 
track, which was slowly chang- 
ing colour. Search for the 
others must be made below 
the path; and the subaltern, 
calling four men to follow, at 
once plunged downwards. Al- 
most immediately he came upon 
the bodies of two of the enemy, 
mealready across the rubicon, 
the life of the other fast ebbing. 
Glose to them lay a dead 
soldier, one of the best men in 
the company. Who was that 
calling—hark ? 
“K—a—i ! 
aho—o—o ! ”’ 
Back came an answer from 
ome fifty yards farther down. 
Some life at any rate was there, 
ad, be it hoped, less mangled. 
The party slithered down- 
wards to find Moma Yola stand- 
ing astride the body of another 
wldier, with bayonet fixed and 
fitger on the trigger. He was 
mhurt, but close to him lay 
three of the enemy, and none 
itthem pretty to look upon. 
Then it slowly transpired 
that when the enemy broke 
though his section, and friend 
and foe flashed downwards with 
the suddenness of the onslaught 


Imoru, Moma, 
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into the darkness of the slope 
below, he had heard Imoru 
Kano call for help. Whilst the 
remainder of the company had 
anchored on the path for the 
unknown to happen, he had 
quietly slipped into the jungle 
after him, only to find him 
sore wounded and in death 
grips with one of the enemy. 
Speedily receiving settlement 
with the butt of Moma’s rifle, 
the latter had been flung aside 
after the fashion of a weed, 
whilst over his dying comrade 
Moma Yola had mounted guard 
against the dark unknown. Two 
more of the enemy hurled 
themselves upon him in swift 
succession, but each with a 
bellyful of steel was tumbled 
over, his journey done. 

Tame though such deeds ap- 
pear in the telling, it was 
superlatively gallant. For to 
separate from the safety of 
numbers and to penetrate alone 
and unsupported the dark hos- 
tile jungle was no small thing. 
But there, without a moment’s 
hesitation, the lad had gone to 
save his comrade’s life, careless 
if in the going his too were 
forfeit. And there till succour 
came he had intended to 
remain. 

The operations were duly 
carried to their intended con- 
clusion, and the foe was fitly 
trounced, as, please God, will 
ever be the fortune of the 
King’s enemies. Within a 
month the pagan was soliciting 
peace on his Majesty’s terms, 
and the cessation of hostilities 
was announced. 

After collision with an enemy, 
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be it a hard-fought action or 
merely the skirmish of a patrol, 
an account of it must always 
be rendered. So it came to 
pass that after that night's 
work an account of the circum- 
stances was forwarded to the 
officer in supreme command, 
in which the soldierly conduct 
of No. 312776 Private Moma 
Yola was brought particularly 
to notice for commendation. 
Proud indeed was little Moma, 
and so too were all ranks of the 
regiment, when this became 
public property. Especially 
pleased were those of us who 
had known the lad’s early 
tribulations and endeavours. 
The summit of his delight was 
reached when the Government 
gazetted its intention to bestow 
on him the coveted Distin- 
guished Conduct Medal. It was 
an honour so rare that he had 
seen it but once, leading the 
galaxy of brilliance that cov- 
ered the chest of his big. white 
brother, the Quartermaster 
Bature. 

A few weeks later, when the 
token of his gallantry was 


pinned on his jacket by the 
General, Moma Yola little re. 
sembled the raw material that, 
but a short time before, had 
enlisted at the depot. A month 
in the field had done more to 
make a man of him than a 
score along the paths of peage 
could ever have done. Wag 
not it Carnot who said: “It 
is not pirouetting up and down 
a barrack-yard but active ser- 
vice that makes an old soldier?” 
Hard knocks are ever the best 
instruments wherewith to 
fashion men in haste. 

Although the envy of the 
regiment, his mind has not 
been tainted by success. When 
last I chatted to him of the 
future, the lad confessed to 
having only two ambitions, 
and both exceedingly proper. 
Of these, one is to go on service 
again as soon as possible, and 
the other to become a Sergeaat- 
Major like his father. 

On the lap of the gods the 
first must ever lie. But the 
latter, which is in the boy’ 
own management, bids fair to 
reach fulfilment. 
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THE INDIAN SITUATION. 


BY H. I. R. B. 


THE time has definitely 
passed for learned historical 
retrospects, for justifications, 
and even for panegyrics on the 
innate morality of British rule 
in India. It is much better 
fearlessly to face facts. 

The British came to India as 
traders. The necessity for the 
advance and protection of 
their trade, coinciding as it did 
with the decay of the central 
Mogul authority, changed them 
from traders to rulers. The 
process was gradual and was 
@ combination of peaceful 
penetration and diplomatic 
opportunism, and above all, in 
a crisis, a military skill against 
which the indigenous rulers 
had no chance at all. But the 
machinery of rule introduced 
in these varying circumstances 
was elastic. It was personal 
and little controlled. Order 
out of chaos was the first 
essential. Technicians were 
lacking, and indeed at this 
stage not necessary. One man, 
be he soldier or civilian, as- 
sumed control of large tracts 
of country, made life and pro- 
perty safe, collected revenue, 
and did what he could to im- 
prove communications. It was 
@ form of rule eminently suited 
to the genius of the British 
tate, and particularly to that 
type from which the services 
m India have invariably been 
drawn. It is the system upon 


which, strange to say, the rule 
of India depends to-day, that 
is, the personal control by a 
district officer of his district. 
There was no interference with 
the customs of the people, 
there was a complete lack 
of complicated bureaucratic 
machinery with its hordes of 
attendants. Work was carried 
on with the goodwill of the 
people, and with the support 
of its leading members. In- 
deed, it could not have been 
carried on at all otherwise. 
Then came the Mutiny. 
This was crushed, and rightly 
crushed, ruthlessly. It was 
crushed to a degree that made 
any opposition, even vocal, to 
British rule, whether it was 
good, bad, or indifferent, im- 
possible for. fifty years, and 
has made any practical op- 
position, except such as might 
be caused by a deliberate 
slackening of control, impos- 
sible for an incomputable 
period. In other words, the 
rule of India, and by this is 
meant the true genius of 
government which can only 
thrive on opposition and over- 
coming that opposition by 
adaptation, ceased to exist. 
Railways and canals were built, 
trade and prosperity increased 
beyond all measure, order and 
some justice were introduced. 
But by whom? By conscien- 
tious men studying what they 
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conceived to be the necessities 
of the situation, and confident 
that their solution would not 
be challenged. By men often 
compelled to lead the greater 
portion of their lives in solitude, 
seldom returning to Europe or 
the society of their peers, never 
criticised, never opposed, least 
of all by the Indian, and never 
needing to consult the Indian 
or to work through him. By 
men who were the product of 
that earnest Victorian democ- 
racy which believed that in 
the East there was only one 
person to consider, and that 
was the ryot or starving peas- 
ant. Few things in the British 
rule of India have been more 
extraordinary than the per- 
sistence of this theory. To 
this day it is confidently as- 
serted by Government that 
the ryot is the only person to 
be considered. He is possibly 
the most important, but his 
bureaucratic deification has 
caused the prince, the mer- 
chant, the landed gentry, and 
even the intelligentsia to be 
entirely forgotten, with the 
result that some of these classes 
have either almost died out or 
become our bitter enemies, 
classes upon whom any form 
of self-government must, in 
the first instance, be built, and 
towards the consolidation and 
improvement of which our 
energies and genius should 
have been largely devoted. 
This was a curious result of 
the Mutiny, and the assump- 
tion of power by the Crown in 
India very naturally brought 
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its attendant evils as well. A 
passion for systematisation, 


unchecked because uncriticised, 
a tightening of the burean- 
cratic rein, a lack of resilience, 
the sapping of the power of 
the district officer,—all these 
were inevitable. And nothing 
to take their places. This wag 
India at the beginning of the 
twentieth century under the 
last real Viceroy. A magnifi- 
cently efficient bureaucratic 
machine, and with about as 
much imagination. 

Then there was Parlia- 
mentary control itself, cyni- 
cal, indifferent, ill-informed, 
considering India only when it 
was a piece to be moved in the 
English political game; and 
worse still, occasionally 4 
ground for reckless experiment 
by a Secretary of State. It is 
not difficult to imagine the 
gradual and cumulative effect 
of such control upon India as 
a whole. It has come to be 
regarded by the people of 
India, that is that portion 
who can think, as a check on 
development and efficiency if 
they are loyal, as the bond of 
slavery if they are disloyal, 
and by the rulers of India, 
that is the services, with un 
disguised terror. 

As is inevitable in such 4 
state of affairs, where there 
exists an efficient but unrespon- 
sive rule, an ignored upper class, 
a merchant class concentra’ 
by tradition and the unrivalled 
opportunities brought by 
British rule for making money, 
the first rumblings of discon- 
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tent came from the so-called 
intelligentsia, the lawyer or 
the badly educated who was 
unable to find what he con- 
sidered an adequate market 
for his ill-assimilated learning. 
These malcontents were clever, 
and they realised the Achilles’ 
heel in British rule in India, 
the liberal-minded British poli- 
tician in England. Liberalism 
has been described as an atti- 
tude of mind, but the Indian 
politician, some twenty years 
before the rest of the world, 
grasped that the most salient 
characteristic of this attitude 
of mind was confusion of 
thought. He planned his at- 
tack accordingly, and as events 
have shown, with conspicuous 
success. 

Opposition to British rule, 
with the exception of a few 
sporadic and unimportant out- 
breaks of an anarchical type, 
was before the Great War con- 
centrated in the hands of the 
Indian National Congress. 
This opposition largely took 
the form of a demand for what 
may best be described as 
Indianisation, that is, the re- 
placement of a high percentage 
of the British element in the 
services by Indians, and 
vaguely defined democratic in- 
stitutions. The Congress, how- 
ever, represented no element 
in the country to which it was 
hecessary for Government to 
pay any heed, and in India, 
therefore, it was to all intents 
and purposes ignored. But it 
was not ignored in England, 
and its vapourings and resolu- 


tions were duly noted, and un- 
duly stressed in certain Parlia- 
mentary circles. 

The Great War entirely up- 
set the bureaucratic equili- 
brium of India. In the first 
place, India was unquestion- 
ably exploited and bled. The 
campaigns in Mesopotamia, 
Palestine, and East Africa, 
were fought mainly with Indian 
troops, and India’s resources 
were lavishly poured out. In 
the second place, our critical 
world situation produced in 
the minds of the rulers of India 
what may best be described as 
a terror complex. The pos- 
sibility of an internal outbreak 
in India, of an Afghan in- 
vasion, both of which it was 
considered it would be difficult 
to deal with, with India de- 
nuded of its best troops, even 
of our having to abandon India 
if we lost the war, were never 
absent from their minds. These 
sombre thoughts were reflected 
in a ceaseless stream of tele- 

to an ambitious Secre- 
tary of State, who found him- 
self in the face of great events 
relegated to comparative ob- 
scurity. The idea gained 
ground that not only was it 
incumbent upon us to reward 
India for her sacrifices, as in- 
deed it was, but to propitiate 
her in the hope that she would 
not turn and rend us. The 
latter was a psychological error 
of almost incredible magnitude, 
since, if the scales turned 
against us, it was clear no 
amount of propitiation would 
help us, while if they did not, 
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the fact that we had granted 
any concessions for this reason 
could not fail to do us incal- 
culable harm. 

Thus were the Montagu- 
Chelmsford reforms born, 

The result was inevitable— 
a ery from vocal India that 
the reforms, which they were 
careful to state they had 
extorted, were hopelessly in- 
adequate and a breach of faith. 
The Indian politician had the 
British Government on the run, 
and he knew it. And the 
British Government, steeped in 
liberal-mindedness, did what 
they always do, and told the 
authorities in India that in 
order to give the reforms a fair 
chance they must cease to 
govern, or govern weakly, 
which is the same thing. 

Still, the reforms were use- 
ful as a guarantee. They were 
so designed as to give the 
ambitious Indian politician a 
chance of power without any 
of the risks. If he chose to 
come in on our side he had the 
whole weight of the British 
Government in India with 
generations of undisputed rule 
behind him. He practically 
could never be turned out. 
Would he take advantage of 
our prestige and work with 
us? That depended on two 
things, his real position in the 
country and his confidence in 
us. As regards the first, he 
never had any. He was of a 
class which in India is infini- 
tesimal as compared to Euro- 
pean standards, and he had no 
land and little money. As 


regards the second, he could 
not trust us. He knew that 
once we started conceding, it 
would be impossible to tell 
where we would stop, in which 
case our friends of to-day would 
be thrown to the wolves the 


next. So the politically 
minded Indians have split into 
two camps, the first, the 


whole-hoggers, consisting of 
Gandhi and the Nehrus, &., 
who advocate no association 
with British rule, and the 
second, the so-called Moderates 
or Liberals, who work in with 
British rule to the extent of 
accepting its emoluments, and 
in the guise of its trusted 
advisers, making government 
even more difficult than it was 
before, while being very care- 
ful to keep a foot in the ex- 
tremist party’s camp in case of 
future eventualities. The first 
party represents the student 
class which, owing to a faulty 
system of education, is faced 
with chronic unemployment, 4 
section of the Brahmin oli- 
garchy whose supremacy under 
modern conditions is being seri- 
ously challenged, and the dis- 
contented ragtag and bobtail 
which may, for want of a 
better word, be described a8 
the Communist element which 
exists in every country. Ona 
percentage basis the first party 
possibly represents one per cent 
of the population. The second 
party, as is indeed obvious 
from its attitude, represents 
nothing at all except itself, and 
is infinitesimal in numbers. 
By organisation, by unscrupu- 
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lous religious appeal, and pos- 
sibly through a small measure of 
genuine anti-British feeling the 
first party can gain some sup- 
port. The second, designated 
the Moderate Party which 
yarious speeches are supposed 
to rally, sways none and need 
not be considered. 

Then what of the rest of the 
population, the non-vocal por- 
tion? The great mass are 
peasants. They are not quite 
as indifferent as it is the fashion 
to paint. They desire the en- 
joyment of their land, safety 
and freedom from oppression ; 
in other words, they want 
government, and they are not 
quite certain that they are 
getting it. They look with 
distrust upon the increasing 
hordes of petty Government 
officials. They freely criticise 
the corruption and incom- 
petence of their local boards 
and municipalities. They are 
tent with communal and re- 
ligious differences, and they 
feel that the man who held the 
balance even, the British dis- 
trict officer, is difficult to ap- 
proach, if indeed he exists at 
all in many localities. The 
merchant class is uneasy. 
Under modern commercial con- 
ditions between the British and 
the Indian merchant there is 
an absolute community of in- 
terests. The Indian merchant 
knows well that the phrase 
‘exploitation’ is meaningless 
now. They stand or fall by 
the maintenance of the British 
connection, and they view with 
Undisguised  misgiving the 


vacillations of British rule. 
The landed gentry, foolishly as 
they have been treated by 
us in the past, are alarmed 
by the communistic creed of 
the extremists and by openly 
organised peasants’ revolts, and 
pray for the maintenance of 
British rule. 

And the services, the real 
rulers of India, what of them ? 
For one hundred years they 
have ruled India, possibly not 
with great foresight, but 
honestly and conscientiously, 
with the goodwill of an over- 
whelming majority of the 
Indian people, who still desire 
them to rule. Faced now with 
miserable uncertainty, openly 
distrusting the bona fides of 
the British Parliament—who, 
however, lose no opportunity 
to render them the necessary 
lip service when in a tight 
corner,—watching theirlife work 
being steadily undermined, it 
will rank as one of the out- 
standing achievements of the 
British race that they have 
carried on at all. Alienated 
even from the Government of 
India by its increasing ‘ White- 
hallisation,’ that is, by the 
custom that has grown up of 
keeping a man in the Secre- 
tariat from the first few years 
of his service, which has re- 
sulted in most of the heads of 
the Government departments 
being now entirely without 
executive experience or know- 
ledge of local conditions (previ- 
ously, the rule of four years in 
the Secretariat was rigidly ad- 
hered to), but with the re- 
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sponsibility of carrying out its 
incomprehensible policy or lack 
of policy entirely theirs, they 
wander in a fog occasionally 
lightened by a period of forget- 
fulness on leave. A politician, 
in England, is liable to forget 
that the average man does not 
enter an Indian service as a 
missionary, but to do his job 
and at the same time extract a 
certain amount of enjoyment 
out of life. The present weak- 
ness of government in India is 
rapidly making any form of 
enjoyment impossible. A mal- 
aise is running through the 
service which nothing but an 
assurance of support given by 
someone who can be trusted 
will ever cure. 

And the Viceroy, the centre 
pin round which all these dis- 
cordant elements revolve. 
Grossly overworked, he is 
actuated by the highest 
motives. A Viceroy, by the 
very nature of his appoint- 
ment, must trust to his ad- 
visers. If they are good and 
the Viceroy has influence with 
the home Government, India 
stands a chance. If either of 
these conditions is adverse un- 
certainty results, and if a Vice- 
roy acts on his own initiative 
chaos usually results. 

There stands India to-day, 
@ mass of peasantry vaguely 
conscious that government is 
decaying, a minute but vocal 
separatist claque, a distrustful 
merchant and landed class, 
disillusioned and broken ser- 
vices, a Viceroy trying to do 
his best, and a discredited and 


incalculable Parliamentary con. 
trol. What can emerge ? 

One thing is certain. Noth- 
ing will be done which will 
endanger the financial holdings 
of Great Britain, whether direct 
or indirect, in India. The 
British trade with India and 
the money sunk in India total 
@ sum so enormous that any 
political action resulting in an 
attack on credit would upset 
the whole British financial 
system and Great Britain would 
be a bankrupt nation. In 
addition, India supports 60,000 
British troops and provides 
employment, directly or in- 
directly, for certainly a million 
or more Englishmen. No 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 
could face the budget chaos 
which would result from any- 
thing in the nature of a large 
withdrawal, or of a change of 
system which permitted anti- 
British elements to control 
finance or government. This, 
then, presupposes that India 
will remain within the British 
Empire, and that law and order 
and security, upon which 
financial stability rests, will be 
maintained. Will she then re- 
main subject to Parliamentary 
control, or will she be emanci- 
pated from this as in the case 
of Canada and the other 
Dominions? If the latter, what 
will be her constitution ? 

This raises two fundamental 
points. What is the cause of 
the present condition of govern- 
ment in India, and what exactly 
is Dominion status ? 

The answer to the first 
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question is obvious, though so 
far it never seems to have been 
stated. It is interference by the 
Parliament of Great Britain with 
the executive government of a great 

about which it can know 
very little. The government 
of India is executive. Itis the 
King’s government. In essen- 
tial matters of government the 
executive cannot be interfered 
with. It maintains law and 
order in the name of the King. 
Parliament does not interfere 
with the executive government 
of Great Britain. The fact that 
the executive government ful- 
fils its duties is the justifica- 
tion for Parliament, the prestige 
of which depends upon the 
normal life of the community 
being carried on. Failure to 


govern on the part of the 
Cabinet by means of the 


executive government may re- 
sultin the party in power being 
turned out, but all parties will 
normally support the executive. 
Parliamentary control in India 
is the exact reverse. Parlia- 
ment is set up as an enemy of 
the government of India, an 
appeal to which on the flimsiest 
excuse can be guaranteed to 
cause difficulties for the execu- 
tive in India, which is Parlia- 
Ment’s executive. It is a 
unique situation, almost Gil- 
bertian except for its under- 
lying tragedy. It has never 
occurred before, even in the 
case of Ireland. The rule of 
the executive is openly classed 
With the tacit approval of 
Parliament as reactionary, 8a- 
tanic and so on, and this is the 
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executive deriving its authority 
from Parliament, and which in 
every crisis Parliament, if not 
directly, at least by implication, 
fails to support. The executive 
in India will do its best, but 
its efforts are distinctly ham- 
pered when its employers ap- 
parently regard it as a dis- 
honest and reactionary im- 
perium in imperio. 

Professor Keith and others 
have written exhaustive treat- 
ises on the meaning of Dominion 
status. To the man in the 
street it, however, means one 
thing only, and that is freedom 
from the control of the British 
Parliament in internal affairs. 
The British Empire as it stands 
at present consists of the great 
Dominions such as Canada, 
bound by sentimental ties of 
loyalty and practical ties of 
self-interest to the Mother 
Country, and directly governed 
Colonies. The Dominions owe 
no more than feudal allegiance 
now to the King, save that no 
service is demanded of them 
in a national emergency except 
that which they may be pre- 
pared willingly to give. Their 
constitutions provide for a 
Governor-General nominated 
by the King, but this personage 
is in no sense a link with the 
Mother Country. He purely 
exists because the constitution 
of the Dominion demands the 
existence of some person to fill 
the role of a constitutional 
monarch, to summon and dis- 
solve Parliament, and so on. 
The link with Great Britain is 
the Dominion’s representative 
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in London, and periodical Im- 
perial conferences. In other 
words, should a Dominion de- 
sire to change its constitution 
there is nothing to stop it. 
Legal complications might be 
raised by constitutional law- 
yers, but they would have no 
practical effect. South Africa 
might elect to be ruled by a 
Dictator in the style of Musso- 
lini, but Parliament would say 
nothing provided South Africa 
reaffirmed its intention to re- 
main an integral part of the 
British Empire and carried on 
its diplomatic and defence re- 
lations as before. 

The peculiar circumstances 
which have grown up in India 
would seem to indicate that at 
least some relaxation of Parlia- 
mentary control is necessary if 
government in India, with all 
that it implies in security, 
financial stability, and defence, 
is to be carried on at all. Is 
there, then, a via media be- 
tween the absolute Parlia- 
mentary control of to-day and 
some form of Dominion status 
giving full autonomy in internal 
affairs. On the assumption 
that such intermediate period 
means representative demo- 
cratic institutions even less re- 
sponsible than the present ad- 
mitted farces, the answer is 
there is no via media for two 
very obvious reasons. The 
first is that Parliamentary con- 
trol is now so discredited that 
the necessary risorgimento from 
the present morass would be 
lacking. The second is that 
no man, British or Indian, will 
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work in the transition period— 
the Indian for exactly the 
same reasons as have been de- 
scribed above in the case of 
the Montagu-Chelmsford  re- 
form period, and the British 
because the salary he would 
have to be paid in the intoler. 
able conditions prevailing would 
be an economic. impossibility, 
and the guarantees which the 
Home Government would in- 
sist on would be such as to 
make any attempt at govern- 
ment on the part of the Indian 
largely illusory. 

Then what is to be done? 
Can we put back the clock to 
the days when Parliament 
trusted its executive and 
allowed India to be governed ? 
Who can guarantee the mental- 
ity of Parliament? is the sad 
answer. Then can we grant 
Dominion status ? Clearly not, 
unless we are sure that Do- 
minion status will be exercised 
to the real benefit of India 


_and to the British Empire of 


which India is the corner stone. 

It is, indeed, an impasse. 
The present system unwork- 
able, democratic institutions 
largely a failure, impossible to 
revert to the old system be- 
cause of the universal feeling 
that India is entitled to 4 
voice in her own affairs, im- 
possible to devise a new demo- 
cratic system because that will 
mean handing over India to 
our enemies and the fall of 
the Empire. Parliament is 
obsessed with what she is 
pleased to term representative 
institutions, largely because 
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that is what European peoples 
want. In her shortsightedness 
has she ever paused for one 
moment to consider what India 
wants ? 

The tradition of India is 
monarchical and autocratic. 
There is no demand, except 
amongst a small clique, for 
democratic institutions. The 
social democracy of the Eastern 
peoples, except in the depressed 
classes for which the Brahmin 
oligarchy is responsible, pro- 
vides what representative in- 
stitutions in Europe took al- 
most centuries to secure. A 
dynasty for India, owing feudal 
allegiance to the Emperor, 
would be acclaimed by the 
whole of India. India does not 
want a Viceroy, a puppet in 
the hands of a party in power 
in Parliament. She wants to 
stand by herself as part of the 
British Empire. Were a son 
of the royal throne nominated 
as King of British India, the 
whole of India would rally to 
him. Dominion status would 
be definitely secured. 

Representative institutions 
and Dominion status must not 
be confused. In spite of the 
1917 pronouncement we are 
not pledged to representative 
institutions on the Parlia- 
mentary model if experience 
has proved them a failure. 
But Dominion status is be- 
coming increasingly necessary 
to safeguard India against the 
ignorance of her well-inten- 
tioned friends in Great Britain. 
The grant of Dominion status 
under a strong executive with 


@ constitution granting limited 
advisory powers to some form 
of senate or assembly would be 
welcomed. Such a form of 
government will automatically 
conform to a more liberal con- 
stitution, if and when such is 
really desired and is practi- 
cable. 

In India all will centre on 
the head of that Government. 
If he should be one of our 
Royal House a feeling of con- 
fidence would replace the pres- 
ent uncertainty. The services 
would serve. The problems of 
recruitment, of the proportion 
of Indianisation and so on, 
would vanish. The financial 
adjustments would be simple. 
The people who count, the 
princes, the merchants, the 
landholders, and the mass of 
the peasantry would willingly 
give their aid and serve their 
country. Now, for obvious 
reasons, they will not and dare 
not. 

There remain two problems, 
the ruling princes and the 
British Army in India. As 
regards the first, the establish- 
ment of a dynasty in British 
India would, in fact, solve the 
vexed problem of paramountcy. 
The princes would owe allegi- 
ance to the King Emperor, 
with subsidiary treaties cover- 
ing all possible vexed questions 
such as customs, jurisdiction, 
&e., with British India. In 
the event of dispute the matter 
would be referred to arbitration 
in England by a committee 
nominated by the King 
Emperor. 
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As regards the British Army, 
there is no reason why they 
should not continue to be 
employed at the request of 
British India, who could later 
on, if they wished, establish 
their own European recruit- 
ment somewhat on the lines of 
John Company days, eventu- 
ally replacing the British Army 
units. 

The idea may seem fan- 
tastic, but it is the only one 
which will satisfy India. A 
king in India is in consonance 
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with Indian ideas, and for that 
reason, even if working with 
a democratic constitution, his 
power would be so great as 
largely to counteract the actions 
or policy which are now 40 
feared in the event of a demo- 
cratic constitution under a Vice- 
roy being granted. In fact, it 
is by no means certain that 
such, for want of a better word, 
anti-British policy would even 
show itself with the change of 
feeling that would come over 
India. 
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